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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

From  this  point  onward  in  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  we  must  entertain  a  somewhat  different  class 
of  considerations  from  the  foregoing.  The  one  question  thus 
£eur  raised  may  be  expressed  as  follows :  What  is  the  Bible,  so 
far  as  concerns  its  most  comprehensive  testimony  to  itself?  The 
answer  to  this  question  has  been  given  in  a  completed  induction. 
But  the  testimony  of  the  human  ethical  and  religious  conscious- 
ness, especially  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  must  now  be 
taken,  in  order  that  it  may  confirm  or  modify  the  answer  induc- 
tively derived  from  the  claims  and  phenomena  of  the  Bible. 

The  testimony  of  the  Christian  consciousness  to  the  nature 
and  uses  of  the  Bible  may  be  reached  in  either  one  of  several 
different  ways.  Of  these  ways,  the  most  direct  is  to  inquire : 
What,  as  a  matter  of  historical  truth,  has  the  Christian  Church 
held  to  be  true  concerning  its  sacred  writings?  It  is  the 
answer  to  this  question,  as  the  answer  lies  in  the  history  of 
the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  which  we  now  propose. 

A  little  reflection  will  serve  to  make  it  clear  that  we  cannot 
arrive  at  any  answer  to  the  above-mentioned  liistorical  question 
which  will  serve  the  best  purposes  of  our  general  discussion, 
without  certain  assumptions  as  to  the  nature  of  Church  history. 
Without  such  assumptions,  the  proposal  to  consult  the  witness 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  by  tracing  the  history  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Sacred  Scripture  would  be  quite  unmeaning.  Some- 
thing more  than  mere  confidence  in  the  so-called  historical  and 

critical  method  of  research  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  exam- 
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ination  upon  which  we  now  enter.  The  historical  and  critical 
method,  as  applied  to  any  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church,  has 
a  special  significance  and  value  for  every  enlightened  Christian 
believer.  It  is  the  assumption  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  expresses 
in  the  Church  the  mind  of  Christ,  which  contributes  to  the  his- 
torical examination  of  a  Christian  doctrine  its  special  signifi- 
cance and  value.  It  is  with  this  assumption  that  the  following 
historical  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  has  been 
prepared.  The  study  of  history  is  not  introduced  into  the  gen- 
eral discussion  as  a  matter  of  merely  historical  and  archaeological 
interest:  it  is  regarded  rather  as  an  integral  and  influential  fac* 
tor  of  the  discussion.  But  the  assumption  itself  cannot  be  made 
in  a  wholly  uncritical  form.  Some  knowledge  of  the  definition 
and  limitations  of  that  authority  which  we  assume  to  be  implied 
in  the  teachings  of  Church  history  is,  therefore,  necessary  in  the 
present  connection.  The  complicated  and  fundamental  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  the  Church  and  the  Bible  will  come 
before  us  for  more  careful  consideration  in  another  place.  But 
we  cannot  intelligently  examihe  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture  without  first  answering  the  question:  On 
what  grounds  do  we  expect  that  views  held  by  the  Church  in 
the  past  shall  have  any  authority,  either  upon  the  positive  or 
upon  the  negative  side,  in  modifying  or  confirming  views  which 
seem  to  have  been  established  by  a  scientific  induction  ? 

To  the  above  question  one  form  of  answer  is,  so  far  as  it 
reaches  the  case  at  all,  immediate  and  conclusive.  The  witness 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  in  the  history  of  the  Church  can- 
not overthrow  a  complete  induction.  Views  held  in  the  past, 
even  when  they  have  attained  to  the  position  of  doctrines  duly 
authenticated  by  the  consentaneous  teaching  of  the  Chiistian 
Church,  cannot  contravene  those  views  which  can  establish 
themselves  upon  the  basis  of  critical  examination.  The  louder 
the  voice  in  which  the  Church  testifies  to  its  belief  in  any  given 
theories,  the  greater  will  be  the  confusion  thrown  back  into  the 
face  of  the  witness,  if  its  voice  strike  against  an  impenetrable 
barrier  of  fact.  To  establish  a  mass  of  untenable  theories 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  Bible,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  only  serves  to  confuse  the  testimony  of  our  two  chief 
witnesses.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  critical  examination 
of  the  phenomena  substantially  confirms  those  claims  which  a 
critical  exegesis  establishes  as  really  put  forth  by  the  Scripture 
for  itself.    In  so  far  as  the  Church  has  so  twisted  and  exagger- 
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ated  the  claims  as  to  make  them  incompatible  \vith  the  phe- 
nomena, it  has  thrown  doubt  upon  the  value  of  its  own  witness. 
To  err  in  excess  of  strenuousness  is  only  to  commit  the  Church 
unnecessarily  to  extravagances  of  doctrine  which  the  facts  will 
not  warrant:  the  error  not  only  fails  to  establish  the  historic 
form  of  the  doctrine,  but  also  throws  discredit  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Church.  To  ransack  Church  history  in  order  to  find  all 
the  authorities  which  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  most 
untenable  theories,  may  be  a  most  mischievous  work :  it  may 
result  in  throwing  discredit  upon  the  general  value  of  an  impor- 
tant witness.  Upon  the  assumption  that  the  mind  of  Christ 
is  expressed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  a  large 
measure  of  caution  and  moderation  becomes  all  the  more  indis- 
pensable. 

It  will  afford  a  happy  concurrence  of  testimony  to  find  that 
the  Church  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  is  a  legitimate  supple- 
ment of  that  doctrine  which  has  been  inductively  derived.  The 
nature  of  the  Bible,  as  a  source  of  religious  facts  and  truths, 
is  by  no  means  such  that  no  new  understanding  of  its  facts, 
no  new  development  of  its  truths,  is  possible  in  the  historic 
growth  of  the  community  of  believing  souls.  The  relations  of 
the  Church  to  the  Scripture  are  indeed  very  complicated,  and 
difficult  of  satisfactory  treatment  in  detail.  The  crude  and 
unreasoning  way  in  which  Protestantism  was  finally  forced  to 
advocate  its  views  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  Scripture, 
made  those  views  to  a  certain  extent  self-destructive.  On  the 
other  hand.  Protestantism  itself  has  been  the  proof,  how  unten- 
able are  the  Roman-Catholic  views.  And  yet  the  views  of  both 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  have  certain  elements  of  truth 
which  must  be  taken  together  in  order  to  construct  the  true 
and  complete  doctrine.  To  bring  the  developed  Christian  con- 
sciousness under  the  indiscriminate  authority  of  all  portions  of 
the  Bible,  destroys  the.validity  of  the  Bible  as  an  independent 
witness  to  the  truth  of  Christ.  To  hold  either  the  post-Refor- 
mation or  the  Roman-Catholic  theory  of  the  relations  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Church,  diminishes  the  value  of  Church  history  as  a 
source  of  truth.  The  persuasion  that  the  same  light,  which 
shone  more  and  more  clearly  to  the  perfect  day  in  that  divine 
self-revelation  whose  record  is  in  Scripture,  is  still  shining  in 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  contributes  a  docile  as  well 
as  a  inoderate  temper  to  such  a  discussion  as  ours.  New  views 
of  the  truth  regarding  the  nature  and  origin  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
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ture  may,  then,  be  expected  to  be  gained  from  an  historical 
study  of  the  past  views  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  expecta- 
tion is  based  upon  the  persuasion  that  the  truth  of  Christ  has 
been  progressively  given  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 

A  certain  expectation  that  substantial  accord  will  be  found 
to  exist  between  the  witness  of  the  Bible  and  the  witness  of 
the  Church  is  another  result  of  the  above-mentioned  assump- 
tion. The  Bible  itself  is  a  product  of  the  human  religious  con- 
sciousness,—  in  its  later  and  more  nearly  perfect  portions,  a 
product  of  the  Christian  consciousness.  The  Bible  is  also  the 
product  of  successive  self-revelations  of  God  as  the  Redeemer, 
which  were  supernaturally  bestowed  upon  men  who  were  in- 
spired media  of  the  revelations.  But  such  elements  of  revealed 
truth,  since  they  are  received  by  the  Church  through  the  Bible, 
are  guarded,  illumined,  and  expanded  into  fuller  significance, 
by  the  same  Spirit  who  origmally  bestowed  them.  The  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  body  of  Christian  believers  is  one 
and  the  same*  The  witness  is  one  witness  to  one  truth  through 
two  voices.  Neither  witness  could  substantiate  any  of  the 
larger  truths  of  redemption  if  contradicted  by  the  other.  But 
the  assumption  which  underlies  our  study  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  —  viz.,  the  assumption  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  makes 
known  the  mind  of  Christ  in  the  body  of  his  followers  —  pre- 
vents us  from  hastily  admitting  the  possibility  of  any  contra- 
diction between  the  two  forms  of  testimony. 

The  above-mentioned  assumption  cannot  be  safely  utilized, 
however  excellent  the  temper  and  intent  which  result  from  it, 
without  being  itself  made  the  subject  of  limitations.  No  pos- 
tulate can  safely  be  adopted  in  a  wholly  uncritical  form.  The 
value  of  any  Church  doctrine  in  determining  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  itself  depends  upon  the  nature  of  that  course  of  history 
which  lies  behind  its  formation.  It  has  already  been  seen  that 
we  cannot  even  interpret  the  promises  oi  Christ  to  his  apostles 
in  a  wholly  unlimited  way:  we  can  argue  neither  from  the 
promises,  nor  from  the  nature  of  the  revelation  and  inspiration 
which  they  vouchsafe,  that,  whatever  apostles  may  teach,  their 
teaching  must  necessarily  be  accepted  as  true.  The  promises 
themselves  were  conditioned  and  limited,  —  conditioned  upon 
the  ethical  and  religious  fidelity  of  the  apostles,  and  definitely 
limited  to  that  truth  Kar  iioxn^y  which  is  the  truth  of  Christ 
Under  such  conditions  and  limitations,  the  apostolic  teaching 
may  be  taken  as  the  inspired  teaching  of  the  Redeemer  himself. 
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But  it  is  only  by  a  further  inference,  —  however  good  and  con- 
vincing this  inference  may  be,  —  that  promises  originally  made 
to  the  apostles  can  be  carried  over  to  the  Christian  Church  in 
its  course  of  historic  development.  If  the  same  Spirit  who 
made  known  the  truth  of  Christ  through  the  apostles,  still 
makes  known  the  same  truth  through  the  Church,  his  work  of 
revelation  is  still  subject  to  the  appropriate  limitations.  The 
critical  attitude  is  by  no  means,  however,  the  same  as  a  self^ 
confident  or  contemptuous  rejection  of  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  Among  the  most  important  limitations  to  the  value 
of  the  Church  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  considered  as  add- 
ing authority  to  the  claims  of  Scripture  itself,  are  the  following. 
The  extent  of  recognition  which  has  been  gained  for  the 
development  of  any  doctrine  in  the  history  of  the  Church  gives 
conditions  to  the  authority  with  which  the  Church  teaches  that 
doctrine.  This  fact  grows  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church ;  such  authority  is  of  the  nature  of  a  witness 
derived  from  the  moral  and  religious  consciousness.  It  is 
largely  because  the  truth  of  the  Bible  both  awakens  and  evinces 
the  true  deliverances  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  that  the 
Church  has  borne  testimony  to  her  confidence  in  its  divine 
origin  and  characteristics  as  Sacred  Scripture.  It  is,  however, 
those  elements  in  the  Bible  which  appeal  to  a  common  or  uni- 
versal consciousness,  that  receive  a  common  or  universal  testi- 
mony from  that  consciousness ;  it  is  such  elements  also  which 
give  the  Bible  its  claim  to  be  called  sacred  and  divine.  The 
Church  as  a  whole,  and  as  having  essentially  the  mind  of  Christ, 
is  competent  to  bear  a  concordant  testimony.  The  testimony 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  critical  acumen,  archaeological  sci- 
ence, or  dogmatic  skill  of  the  individual  witnesses :  it  is  such 
as  all  Christians  may  give,  because  it  flows  from  that  fountain 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  is  opened  in  the  souls  of  all.  But 
the  varying  determinations  of  all  the  var}'ing  stages  and  effects 
of  criticism,  the  changing  and  accumulating  results  of  archae- 
ology, the  shifting  limits  of  dogmatics,  with  its  bondage  to 
human  philosophy  and  traditional  orthodoxy,  —  all  these  factors 
of  doctrine  as  a  product  of  particular  times  and  circumscribed 
places  cannot  be  allowed  the  same  authority  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  the  witness  of  the  Church  Catholic.  The  doctrine 
of  Sacred  Scripture  which  the  Church  has  held,  like  the  Church 
form  of  every  other  doctrine,  is  to  be  accepted  for  the  substance 
thereof.  Only  the  permanent  and  universal  elements  compose 
this  substance. 
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It  is,  then,  such  elements  of  the  views  touching  the  nature 
of  Sacred  Scripture  as  have  the  character  of  a  common  or  uni- 
versal testimony,  which  are  entitled  to  the  chief  consideration. 
So  far  as  the  views  of  Church  history  coincide  with  the  essential 
claims  of  the  Bible  itself,  they  will  be  entitled  to  the  highest 
credence  possible  in  the  case.  So  far  as  they  show  elements  of 
increase  or  development  beyond  the  biblical  claims,  they  will 
serve  as  authority  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  acceptance 
gained  by  each  of  the  elements.  It  is,  however,  neither  impos- 
sible nor  improbable  that  a  lack  of  agreement  will  be  found 
concerning  those  views  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  Sacred 
Scripture  which  go  beyond  the  essential  biblical  claims.  In 
this  case  we  shall  be  obliged  to  confess  that  the  claims  of 
Sacred  Scripture  to  its  title  must  stand  precisely  where  the 
Scripture  has  itself  left  them,  —  so  far,  that  is  to  say,  as  any 
argument  drawn  from  the  direct  and  consentient  witness  of  the 
Church  is  concerned. 

History  shows  us  that  there  is  no  theory  of  revelation  or  in- 
spiration, and  no  view  of  the  canon  or  text  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
which  is  too  extravagant  to  gain  numerous  adherents  in  the 
Christian  Church.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  to  make  out 
a  case  in  favor  of  any  preconceived  theory  by  a  wide  enough 
appeal  to  the  so-called  testimony  of  the  Church.  The  errors 
confirmed  by  an  appeal  thus  wide  can,  however,  be  corrected  by 
making  an  appeal  which  is  even  wider.  The  more  confident 
we  become  by  continued  historical  research,  that  the  prominent 
errors  of  a  particular  theory  do  not  enter  into  the  universal 
testimony  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  more  confidence  do  we 
acquire  in  this  testimony.  The  witness  of  the  Christian  con- 
Bciousness  to  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  as  that  witness  is 
given  in  the  history  of  the  doctrine,  is  not,  however,  to  be  taken 
by  a  mere  counting  of  hands.  For  there  are  other  limitations 
to  our  general  assumption  than  those  which  are  given  by  mere 
extent  in  the  times  and  spaces  of  Church  history. 

The  degree  of  intention  bestowed  by  the  Church  at  large 
upon  any  particular  Christian  doctrine  also  furnishes  conditions 
to  the  authority  with  which  the  Church  teaches  that  doctrine. 
The  progressive  divine  illumining  of  the  body  of  believers  is 
not  free  from  the  limitations  which  belong  to  all  progress  in 
human  thought.  In  order  to  give  the  clearest  and  fullest  de- 
liverances of  the  mind  of  Christ,  the  Church  must  come,  as  it 
were,  to  her  own  clearest  and  fullest  self-consciousness.    And, 
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in  order  to  reach  such  a  condition  of  clear  and  full  self-con- 
sciousness, the  reflection  of  believing  minds  must  be  patiently 
and  devoutly  given  —  it  may  be  through  centuries  of  develop- 
ment —  to  the  subject  concerning  which  clear  and  full  knowl- 
edge is  sought.  Other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the 
value  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  witness  of  Church  history 
to  any  given  doctrine  will  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  thought  and  feeling  bestowed  upon  such  doctrine. 
In  other  words,  reflection,  is  a  condition  of  the  value  of  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Church.  This  condition  follows  necessarily  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  human  consciousness ;  for,  whenever  its 
testimony  is  given  in  the  more  collective  and  organic  form  of  a 
so-called  Christian  consciousness,  it  does  not  lose  the  very  char- 
acteristics by  virtue  of  which  it  is  entitled  to  render  testimony 
at  all.  The  Church  must  know  her  own  mind  in  order  authori- 
tatively to  reveal  the  mind  of  Christ. 

It  follows  also  from  the  very  nature  of  the  authority  which 
we  propose  to  consult,  that,  in  order  to  reach  its  highest  possi- 
ble stage,  it  must  possess  all  the  elements  which  belong  to  a 
clear  and  full  self-consciousness.  Among  such  elements  are 
thoughtfulness,  interest,  and  deliberation,  —  with  freedom  from 
haste,  passion,  and  prejudice.  Other  things  being  equal,  we 
are  to  value  any  doctrine  of  the  Church  according  to  the 
amount  of  thought  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  It  was 
not  given  to  the  inspired  prophets  and  apostles,  whose  revela- 
tions are  recorded  in  Sacred  Scripture,  to  promulgate  their 
teachings  without  subjecting  them  to  the  tests  of  human  reflec- 
tion. The  choicest  and  most  trustworthy  truth  of  the  Bible  is 
precisely  that  upon  which  its  great  teachers  and  authors  have 
bestowed  most  thought ;  it  is  that,  indeed,  to  which  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Church  was  most  given  while  the  Bible  was  in  pro- 
cess of  forming.  The  truth  of  revelation  is  not  the  mere 
product  of  human  reflection,  but  it  has  not  been  promulgated 
or  understood  without  reflection.  The  same  condition  which  has 
been  exacted  of  inspired  prophets  and  apostles  has  also  been 
exacted  of  an  inspired  Church.  Reflection  is  an  inseparable 
condition  of  the  value  of  that  testimony  for  the  Bible  which 
comes  from  the  human  moral  and  religious  consciousness.  The 
thought  required  of  the  Church,  in  order  most  clearly  and  fully 
to  apprehend  the  mind  of  Christ,  is  also  interested  thought. 
Intention  is  an  aflxiir  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  head.  The 
doctrines  concerning  which  the  Church  most  desires  to  know 
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will,  other  things  being  equal,  become  those  concerning  which 
the  Church  will  know  most.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  given  as 
the  teacher  of  truth  to  minds  which  remain  indifferent  and 
apathetic.  But  the  interest  which  should  enter  into  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Church,  in  order  to  secure  the  clearest  and  most 
trustworthy  condition  of  her  self-consciousness,  should  be  the 
freest  possible  from  haste,  passion,  and  prejudice.  Nor  is  a 
mere  semblance  of  deliberation  sufficient.  Councils  are  delib- 
erative assemblies,  but  councils  of  robbers  do  not  furnish  the 
condition  for  receiving  the  results  of  Christian  reflection  upon 
the  truth  of  revelation. 

Any  doctrine  of  the  Church  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  that 
degree  of  authority  which  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  clear, 
calm,  and  consecrated  thought  which  the  Church  universal  has 
bestowed  upon  that  doctrine.  But  what  has  been  pronounced 
true  in  haste  or  passion  or  prejudice,  cannot  claim  to  represent 
the  mind  of  Christ.  Particularly  valuable  in  its  present  appli- 
cation must  we  conceive  the  principle  to  be,  that  whatever  has 
been  held  by  any  era  or  section  of  the  Christian  Church  with 
indifference  to  its  truth,  or  with  ignorance,  is  to  be  passed  by 
with  comparatively  little  regard.  The  Holy  Spirit  can,  indeed, 
use  the  rash  and  prejudiced  polemics  of  theologians  to  develop 
and  evince  the  truth ;  nor  is  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  depend- 
ent wholly  upon  the  advance  of  criticism  and  the  critical 
methods  of  research.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that  the 
subjects  into  the  consideration  of  which  most  of  unworthy 
passion  has  entered,  or  concerning  which  we  find  the  most 
chaotic  and  ignorant  condition  of  mind,  are  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered as  finished  parts  in  the  Christian  system  of  truth. 

The  application  of  the  condition  which  is  furnished  by  the 
degree  of  the  intention  of  the  Church  should  bind  us  with 
especial  force  in  the  historical  study  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture.  For  the  most  superficial  examination  of  this  doc- 
trine will  show  that  the  authority  of  the  Church  concerning  its 
settlement  must  be  regarded  as  relatively  small.  The  history 
of  the  doctrine  forces  upon  us  again  and  again  such  questions 
as  the  following:  Whence  comes  this  particular  form  or  ele- 
ment of  the  general  Church  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  ?  Is 
it  from  the  pure  depths  of  the  enlightened  Christian  conscious- 
ness ?  Is  it  not  from  Jewish  rabbis  or  the  Alexandrine  Philo  ? 
What  was  the  intention  with  which  a  particular  school  of 
thhikers  taught  the  phase  of  this  doctrine  which  they  appear 
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to  have  taught?  How  much  of  the  prevalent  opinion  at  any 
given  time  was  merely  opinion,  how  much-  thoughtlessly  re- 
ceived by  tradition  of  the  elders,  and  how  much  a  genuine  con- 
viction of  the  Christian  consciousness  ?  We  may  illustrate  the 
bearing  of  such  inquiries  upon  our  own  thought  by  comparing 
—  for  instance — the  attitude  of  the  early  Church  toward  the 
doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  with  its  attitude  toward  the  doc- 
trine of  the  person  of  Christ.  No  doubt  much  prejudice  and 
passion  mingled  with  the  attempts  at  a  settlement  of  the  latter 
doctrine ;  but  certainly  it  may  be  said  without  hesitation,  that, 
touching  the  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  to 
the  life  and  growth  of  Christianity,  the  Church  early  attained  to 
a  relatively  clear  and  full  self-consciousness.  But  touching  the 
doctrine  of  the  nature  of  the  Bible,  the  question  admits  of  a 
doubtful  answer,  whether  the  Church  has  even  yet  come,  in  any 
one  of  many  important  respects,  to  a  knowledge  of  her  own 
mind.  Such  a  contrast  is  surely  due  in  part  to  the  fact,  that, 
toward  the  former  doctrine,  the  intention  of  the  Church  has 
been  relatively  great,  and  her  reflection  more  thoughtful,  inter- 
ested, and  deliberate. 

We  need,  further,  to  inquire  throughout  the  entire  course  of 
this  historical  sketch :  How  far  has  the  Church  been  content, 
upon  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  to  eflPect  a  normal  devel- 
opment of  the  claims  made  by  that  Scripture?  How  far,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  Church  been  content  to  make  up  her  opin- 
ions from  incongruous  and  foreign  materials  ?  If  the  Jews  and 
the  Platonists,  the  Aristotelians,  the  Leibnitzians  and  Kantians, 
or  even  —  and  especially  even  — the  post-Reformation  dogma- 
tists, have  thus  far  had,  for  the  most  part,  their  own  way ,  then 
we  may  be  compelled,  on  our  part,  to  make  a  direct  and  un- 
trammelled appeal  to  the  original  sources  of  religious  authority. 
If  a  confusion  of  voices  as  to  certain  elements  of  doctrine  betrays 
the  unreflective  and  unfinished  nature  of  the  witness  of  the 
Church,  then  we  may  be  forced  to  demand  that  this  witness 
shall  at  least  be  recalled  to  the  point  where  it  .can  calmly  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Bible  itself. 

The  above-mentioned  condition,  which  consists  in  the  degree 
of  intention,  involves  also  the  following:  The  opportunities 
which  the  Church  has  enjoyed  for  information  touching  the 
real  nature  and  origin  of  Sacred  Scripture  furnish  conditions  to 
its  authority  upon  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  No  other 
Christian  doctrine  is  to  the  same  extent  dependent  for  its  form 
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upon  detailed  and  technical  researches.  In  saying  this,  we  by 
no  means  retract  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  value  of 
the  testimony  which  flows  from  the  consciousness  of  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ.  It  is  just  those  elements  of  the  Bible  which 
are  divinest  that  command  the  concordant  witness  of  Christian 
believers.  But  the  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  the  Bible, 
and  in  what  sense  is  it  Sacred  Scripture  ?  is  in  its  details  pre- 
eminently a  question  of  critical  and  historical  science.  It  is 
a  question,  to  answer  which  in  detail  involves  a  vast  amount 
of  technical  information.  For  the  Bible  —  it  is  necessary  again 
to  aiBrm — is  a  concrete,  tangible,  and  visible  product.  How- 
ever divine  it  may  be,  it  is  quite  clearly  also  in  many  respects 
a  thoroughly  human  and  even  material  product.  To  explain 
it  wholly  involves,  indeed,  an  inquiry  into  divine  and  invisible 
things;  but  it  also  involves  an  inquiry  into  historical  facts. 
The  historical  facts,  however  derived  and  related  to  religion, 
must  be  submitted  to  historical  research. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  completeness  and  value  of  the 
Church  doctrine  of  the  Bible  will  depend,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  upon  the  opportunities  for  information  which  have 
hitherto  been  enjoyed.  The  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  is 
only  in  a  very  limited  and  indirect  way  a  doctrine  of  revelation. 
The  Bible  does  not  come  announcing  clearly  a  statement  of  its 
own  nature  and  origin.  The  Churcli  is  left  to  discover  for  it- 
self what  the  Bible  is.  And  the  Church  can  no  more  discover 
precisely  what  the  Bible  is,  without  the  detailed  information  to 
be  gathered  from  historical  research,  than  the  ancient  astrono- 
mer could  know  by  inspiration  the  order  of  the  universe  which 
shone  above  his  head.  The  intention  of  the  average  believer 
in  all  ages,  when  directed  upon  Sacred  Scripture,  may  serve  to 
recognize  the  plainer  religious  truths,  and  the  power  of  the 
religious  life,  which  it  presents  to  men.  But  beyond  the  sim- 
plest judgment  concerning  such  matters,  the  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  Sacred  Scripture  demands  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion. Such  information  is,  moreover,  of  the  technical  and  com- 
plicated kind.  Our  confidence,  then,  in  any  details  of  teaching 
which  we  may  find  advocated  in  Church  history,  must  largely 
depend  upon  the  breadth  and  soundness  of  the  basis  of  facts 
upon  which  the  teaching  rests.  The  historical,  archseological, 
critical,  and  textual  questions  concerning  the  Bible,  are  not 
matters  for  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Church  Catholic.  And 
if  it  should  be  found  that  information  upon  such  matters  has 
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been  late  in  coming,  or  is  as  yet  doubtful  with  respect  to  many 
of  the  requisite  inferences,  we  cannot  make  up  for  lacking  in- 
formation with  the  crude  deliverances  of  theologians  in  the 
past-  In  brief,  the  question  of  Sacred  Scripture  is  from  its  very 
nature  so  largely  a  question  of  critical  and  historical  science, 
that  we  cannot  attempt  its  complete  answer  by  an  examination 
of  the  course  of  dogmatic  opinion  upon  it.  The  words  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  can  only  avail  for  what  is  a  matter  of 
its  contents:  where  the  words  go  beyond  the  inner  witness, 
they  have  no  more  value  than  belongs  to  the  degree  of  techni- 
cal information  which  they  express. 

And,  finally,  the  closeness  of  organic  connection  in  which 
any  particular  doctrine  stands  to  the  so-called  Christian  conaen- 
9U9  fidei  gives  conditions  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  upon 
that  doctrine.  The  promise  of  the  Spirit  which  Christ  made  to 
his  followers  is  limited  to  that  truth  which  is  pre-eminently  the 
truth  of  Christ.  The  various  elements  of  such  truth  have  an 
organic  connection  with  each  other,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
with  the  history  in  which  they  are  set.  They  are  also  inter- 
woven in  a  vital  way  with  the  life  of  the  Church ;  they  consti- 
tute that  body  of  truth  which  the  Church  is  given  to  guard  and 
to  develop,  and  in  the  tradition  and  unfolding  of  which  it  has 
the  promise  of  the  continual  presence  of  the  Spirit.  The  close- 
ness of  organic  connection  determines,  then,  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence which  we  may  have  in  the  deliverances  of  the  Church 
Dpon  any  special  subject  of  her  teaching. 

But  it  is  only  a  certain  few  of  the  claims  and  assumptions 
made  in  the  various  forms  of  the  Church  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  which  can  be  shown  to  have  any  organic  connection 
with  the  central  faiths  of  the  Christian  consciousness.  The 
postrReformation  doctrine,  indeed,  carried  the  supposed  neces- 
sities of  faith  so  far  as  finally  to  include  in  them,  not  simply 
the  spirit,  but  the  entire  letter,  of  Scripture ;  and  not  merely 
the  entire  letter  as  such,  but  even  its  jot  and  tittle.  "  Falsus 
in  uno,  falsus  in  omnibus,'*  became  the  principle  which  led 
opinion  to  an  absurd  extreme.  The  study  of  the  history  of 
the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  should,  however,  result  in 
establishing  the  thought,  that  the  elements  of  this  doctrine 
which  can  appeal  to  the  consentient  witness  of  the  Christian 
Church  are  relatively  very  few.  Only  a  few  elements  have 
really  such  an  organic  connection  with  the  Christian  system  of 
faithf  that  their  removal  would  at  all  impair  or  even  neces- 
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sarily  disturb  it.  It  is,  however,  just  those  elements  of  the 
doctrine  which  are  found  in  closest  organic  relations  with  the 
other  chief  doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  admit,  from  their  very 
nature,  of  receiving  the  most  nearly  consentient  witness  of 
Christendom.  It  is  they,  also,  which  are  most  indispensable  in 
furnishing  nutriment  for  the  religious  life. 

Thus  understood  and  limited,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  carry 
our  main  postulate  with  us  over  those  fields  of  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  which  we  must  now  traverse.  It  may 
be  expected  that  so  much  of  the  Church  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture  as  has  been  taught  with  common  consent,  and  with 
the  highest  degree  of  intention,  upon  the  basis  of  the  largest 
information,  and  as  being  most  intimately  and  organically  con- 
nected with  the  system  of  Christian  truth,  —  it  may  be  expected 
that  so  much  of  the  Church  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  will 
be  true.  And  even  if  no  definite  elements  of  truth  concerning 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Bible  are  added  by  this  historical 
study  to  the  conclusions  of  our  previous  induction,  the  study 
will  nevertheless  not  prove  by  any  means  without  use.  For 
this  study  may  make  manifest  the  fact,  that  abundant  freedom 
for  historical  and  critical  science  has  been  left  even  within 
the  limits  of  the  consentient  testimony  of  the  Church.  It  may 
also  make  manifest  the  other  fact,  that,  amidst  all  the  crudities 
and  conflicts  of  views  concerning  the  Bible,  the  Church  has 
never  yet  substantially  departed  from  the  right  faith.  It  will 
be  suggested,  as  a  stimulus  for  the  future,  that  much  work  still 
lies  before  us  for  the  legitimate  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture.  Moreover,  the  more  precise  needs  for  future 
inquiries  —  the  gaps,  excrescences,  and  unsound  places  of  past 
and  present  opinions — will  be  certain  to  appear.  We  are 
invited  to  learn  one  of  the  larger  lessons  of  Church  history, 
and  to  take  notice  of  the  greater  curves,  and  the  trend  and 
goal  of  its  course. 

Much  of  the  material  for  a  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture  must  necessarily  be  gathered  by  indirect  information 
and  inference.^    The  histories  of  the  Canon  and  of  biblical  her- 

1  The  nature  of  the  material  for  an  hiAtorical  examination  of  the  doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture  renders  our  work  very  difficult  and  embarrassing.  No  complete 
history  of  this  doctrine  exists  in  any  language  whatever:  and  most  of  the  histori- 
cal notices  and  sketches  which  appear  in  English  literature  are  misleading. 
There  are,  however,  large  numbers  of  monographs  covering  the  special  divisions 
and  eras  of  the  general  theme;  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  embarrassment  from 
the  riches  of  material  for  a  comf^ete  history  accounts  in  part  for  the  embarraaa- 
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meneutics  are,  of  course,  intimately  connected  with  the  history 
of  this  doctrine.  During  the  early  centuries  of  the  formation 
of  the  Canon,  the  materials  for  answering  the  question,  What 

ment  due  to  the  lack  of  such  a  history.  Besides  the  original  authorities,  which 
are  cited  in  their  proper  places,  the  following  works  have  been  most  frequently 
used  in  preparing  this  historical  sketoh:  — 

Diestel,  Geschichto  des  Alton  Testamentes  in  der  christlichen  Kirche  (Jena, 
186S^);  Reuss,  Die  Geschichto  der  heiligen  Schriften  Neuen  Testaments  (Braun- 
schweig, 1874);  Sonntag,  Doctrina  Inspirationis  (Heidelberg,  1810);  Rudelbach, 
Die  Lehre  von  der  Inspiration  der  heiligen  Schrift,  Zeitschrift  fiir  lutherische 
Theologie  und  Kirche  (1840, 1. 1-59,  and  II.  1,-66);  Tholuck,  Die  Inspirationslehre, 
Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  christliche  Wissenschaft  (1850,  16-18  and  42-44),  and 
Theological  Essays  (Boston,  1867, 65-90);  Rothe,  Zur  Dogmatik  (Gotha,  1863);  Joh. 
Delitzsch,  De  Inspiratione  Scripturae  sacrae  quid  statuerint  patres  apostolic! 
et  apologetae  secundi  saeculi  (Leipzig,  1872);  Jacobi,  Die  kirchliche  Lehre  von  der 
Tradition  und  heiligen  Schrift  (Berlin,  1847);  Hofmann,  Die  heilige  Schrift  Neuen 
Testaments  (Nordlingen,  1809,  L  1-56);  Westcott,  The  Bible  in  the  Church  (London, 
1877),  and  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels  (Boston,  1866,  Appendix  B); 
Farrar,  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought  (New  York,  1863).  Scattered  notices  of 
some  value  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  on  Inspiration  by  Henderson,  Gaussen, 
Warington,  Atwell,  and  Lee:  the  notes  in  the  work  of  the  latter  evince  a  praise- 
wortliy  research,  but  the  Second  Lecture,  which  is  designed  to  be  historical,  is 
misleading.  Valuable  articles  upon  each  of  the  subordinate  topics  of  research  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Real-Encyklopadie  of  Herzog  and  Plitt,  second  edition  begun 
in  Leipzig,  1877;  see  also  the  article  Bibel,  in  Hamburger's  Real-Encyklop&die 
fdr  Bibel  und  Talmud.  The  various  works  on  Hermeneutics,  especially  those  of 
Klaussen,  Davidson,  and  Iramer,  have  been  consulted;  and  as  well  the  various 
Introductions  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  especially  those  of  De  Wetto 
(Lehrbuch  der  historisch-kritischen  Einleitung,  by  Schrader,  Berlin,  1869),  Bleek 
(Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament,  by  Wellhausen;  Berlin,  1878:  Einleitung  in 
das  Neue  Testament,  by  Mangold;  Berlin,  1875),  Keil  (Lehrbuch  der  historisch- 
kritischen  Einleitung  in  die  kanonischen  und  apokryphischen  Schriften  desA.T.; 
Frankfurt,  1873).  Not  the  least  valuable  sources  of  information  have  been  the 
more  purely  historical  portions  of  the  various  German  works  on  Dogmatik  and 
Glaubenslehre ,  especially  those  of  Bretschneider,  Ebrard,  Grimm,  Baur,  Gue- 
ricke,  Luthardt,  Phillippi,  and  Domer,  not  to  forget  that  compact  body  of  theology 
known  as  Huttorus  Redivivus.  Besides  these  works,  Kullner's  Symbolik,  and 
'Winer's  Confessions  of  Christendom  (Edinburgh,  1873),  have  been  consulted  for 
the  testimony  of  a  more  formal  kind.  Much  helpful  material  has  been  taken  from 
treatises  upon  the  Canon;  especially  from  those  of  Kirchhofer,  Credner,  ReusSi 
Hilgenfeld,  Charteris,  and  Westoott.  For  notices  of  the  more  detailed  mono- 
graphs in  which  particular  eras  and  authors  are  elaborately  discussed,  the  reader 
must,  for  the  most  part,  be  referred  to  the  books  already  mentioned.  Elaborate 
historical  and  critical  monographs  —  like  the  following:  Bretschneider,  Dogmatik 
and  Moral  der  apoc  Schriften  des  A.  T. ;  the  various  Handbuchs  and  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Apocrypha  (such  as  those  of  Fritzsche  and  Grimm),  and  on  the  works 
of  the  Church  Fathers  (such  as  those  of  Gebhardt,  Hamack,  and  Zahn,  of  Dressel, 
of  Otto,  and  others;  the  notes  in  Migne's  edition  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers, 
etc.);  Gfrorer,  Philo  und  die  alexandrinische  Theosophie ;  Siegfried,  Philo ; 
Miiller,  Josephus  con  Aptonem;  Clausen,  Aurelius  Augustinus  S.  S.  interpres; 
Zockler,  Hieronymus;  Miintor,  Commentatio  de  schola  Antiochena;  Romberg, 
Die  Lehre  Luthers  von  der  heiligen  Schrift,  Wittenberg,  1868,  and  many  other 
•imilar  works;  and  treatises  on  dogmatics  of  monumental  size,  like  the  Systema 
Tbeologicum  of  Quenstedt,  Wittenberg,  1696 —make  possible  a  task  which  would 
otherwise  much  surpass  the  limits  of  human  endeavor.  The  author  hopes  he  has 
be<^n  betrayed  into  as  few  mistakes  as  are  possible  under  the  circumstances,  by 
such  reliance  upon  authorities  as  the  nature  of  his  task  required. 
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did  the  community  of  believers  hold  true  concerning  the  nature 
of  Sacred  Scripture?  and  for  answering  the  other  question, 
On  what  grounds  were  certain  ancient  writings  formed  into  a 
body  of  canonical  scripture  ?  are  the  same.  Each  of  these  two 
questions,  however,  regards  the  same  material  from  a  somewhat 
different  point  of  view.  The  further  question.  What  do  we 
understand  by  inspired  scripture,  and  in  what  sense  is  the 
Bible  such  scripture  ?  is  also  closely  allied  with  the  foregoing 
questions.  These  titles,  —  inspired,  sacred,  canonical,  —  and 
the  questions  which  concern  their  applicability,  are,  in  the 
usages  of  the  history,  almost  inextricably  confused. 

The  relation  which  exists  between  the  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture  and  the  progress  of  hermeneutics  is  also  very  close. 
In  no  way  are  the  real  views  of  any  age  more  clearly  (though 
often  naively  and  unconsciously)  manifested  than  by  its  method 
of  interpreting  the  Bible.  The  treatment  given  to  certain  test- 
passages  is  often  most  significant.  Several  especial  advantages 
result  from  this  fact.  The  revolts  against  the  extreme  con- 
clusions of  dogmatics  occur  first  and  strongest  in  the  sphere  of 
hermeneutics.  The  allegorical  interpretation  has  been  almost 
the  inseparable  accompaniment  and  consequence  of  a  certain 
form  of  dogma.  This  interpretation  has  done  good  service 
for  dogma,  by  relieving  its  difficulties,  softening  its  asperities, 
and  commending  it  to  more  of  the  human  faculties  than  it 
could  otherwise  have  reached.  The  changes  which  may  even 
now  be  expected  in  the  statements  of  dogma  are  already  her- 
alded in  exegetical  and  hermeneutical  works.  The  information 
derived  from  the  biblical  exegesis  of  the  past  is  second  to  no 
other  in  value  for  the  historical  study  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture. 

The  historical  sketch  which  is  proposed  will  be  given  in  five 
divisions,  and  six  chapters.  The  first  period  of  the  history  nat- 
urally closes  with  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era:  it  in- 
cludes the  apocryphal  and  rabbinical  views  and  those  of  Philo 
and  Josephus.  The  second  period  includes  the  formation  of 
the  doctrine  in  the  ancient  Church,  —  so  far,  indeed,  as  any 
precise  doctrine  can  be  spoken  of  as  formed  in  this  period :  it 
may  be  fitly  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  closes 
about  the  year  250  A.D.,  and  the  second  of  which  extends  to 
about  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  time  of  Jerome  and 
Augustine,  or  600  A.D.  The  third  period  begins  at  the  time 
when  the  influence  of  Augustine  had  made  itself  felt  for  the 
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establishment  of  fixed  views  regarding  Scripture,  and  traces 
the  unbroken  reign  of  these  views  down  to  the  Reformation. 
The  fourth  period  covers  the  years  lying  between  1517  A.D. 
and  about  1750  A.D. :  it  includes  the  Reformation  and  post- 
Reformation  eras,  down  to  the  time  when  the  new  criticism 
began  to  make  a  decided  impression  upon  the  hard  shell  of  the 
post-Reformation  dogma.  The  fifth  period  brings  the  history 
as  far  as  the  present  time.  So  vast,  however,  is  the  accumula- 
tion of  material  belonging  to  the  last  century  and  a  quarter, 
and  so  imsettled  and  chaotic  have  been  meantime,  and  still  are, 
the  views  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  the  historical  sketch  of 
this  period  is  relatively  unsatisfactory.  It  was  from  this  last 
period,  however,  that  we  drew  most  of  the  material  which 
made  possible  that  inductive  treatment  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
which  occupied  the  entire  first  volume. 


CHAPTER    IL 

THB   DOCTEINB   OF   SACRED   8CRTPTURB    IN  THB    PERIOD    PRE- 
CEDING THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture 
necessarily  includes  a  survey  of  the  views  prevalent  among  the 
Jews  during  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  the  coming 
of  Christ.  These  views  can,  indeed,  in  no  sense  be  regarded 
as  authoritative :  they  are  of  themselves  entitled  to  but  little 
weight.^  Only  the  most  divergent  and  untenable  theories  of 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Bible  could  be  reached  by  the 
attempt  to  harmonize  the  various  utterances  of  the  apocryphal 
and  rabbinical  writers,  and  of  Philo  and  Josephus.  Such  views, 
however,  become  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  examination, 
when  we  once  consider  them  as  the  roots  of  many  of  the  views 
held  by  the  early  Christian  Church.  Certain  errors  in  the 
current  theological  theory  regarding  Sacred  Scripture,  which 
maintained  their  position  for  hundreds  of  years,  may  be  traced 
to  Jewish  rabbis  and  Greek  philosophers.  It  is  doubtless  also 
true  that  some  permanent  and  important  elements  of  the  early 
Christian  conception  of  Sacred  Scripture  were  derived  by  tra- 
dition from  the  Jews.  That  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
coincided  with  the  Jewish  rabbis  in  certain  opinions  touching 
the  Old  Testament,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  affirm. 
But  even  the  admission  that  their  point  of  view  led  the  apos- 
tles into  occasional  errors  in  the  details  of  interpretation  does 
not  vitiate  the  truths  which  belong  to  them  in  common  with  the 
Jewish  religious  teachers.  With  respect  to  those  Platonizing 
elements  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  which  were  intro- 
duced into  early  Church  history  through  the  teachings  of  Philo, 

1  Yet  many  writers  seem  to  regard  the  words  of  the  rabbis  and  of  Philo  and 
Josephus,  when  they  are  able  to  quote  them  in  apparent  confirmation  of  their 
own  theories,  with  a  reverence  only  inferior  to  that  bestowed  upon  the  Scriptnre 
itself :  see,  for  example,  the  place  given  them  by  Lee  in  the  "  Immemorial  Doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  God,"  chap.  ii.  of  his  Inspiration  of  Scripture. 
18 
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the  case  is  scarcely  so  favorable.  It  seems  proved  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Church  hitherto,  that  it  has  lost  more  than  it  has 
gained  for  a  true  understanding  of  the  Bible,  by  such  confidence 
as  it  early  placed  in  a  debased  form  of  the  ancient  Greek  phi- 
losophy. 

In  the  time  preceding  the  Christian  era,  as  in  that  next 
following  it,  two  tendencies  appear  in  the  general  thought  of 
the  age  regarding  the  nature  of  revelation  and  inspiration. 
There  is  always  apparent  both  a  freer  and  a  stricter  view. 
And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  this  era  the  view  belonging 
distinctively  to  the  Jewish  mind,  as  developed  more  in  isolation 
from  surrounding  views  upon  similar  themes,  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  liberal  than  that  derived  from  a  larger  admixture  with 
Greek  culture.  It  is  true  that  the  epithet  "freer,"  which 
Baumgarten-Crusius  applied^  to  the  rabbinical  conception  of 
inspiration  in  contrast  with  the  stricter  conception  of  the  Alex- 
andrine development,  calls  forUi  the  sarcasm,  and  receives  the 
unqualified  rejection,  of  Rudelbach.^  The  latter  author  is  anx- 
ious to  secure  a  complete  unity  for  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture in  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Church.  He  knows, 
however,  that  essentially  the  same  tendencies  of  thought  made 
themselves  felt  through  the  centuries  which  preceded  and  those 
which  followed  the  Christian  era.  He  therefore  asserts  that 
there  was  scarcely  any  other  view  upon  which  so  great  unan- 
imity always  prevailed  between  the  East  and  the  West,  as  upon 
this  one  of  inspiration.  But  an  examination  of  history  evinces 
the  fact  that  two  forms  of  conception,  to  which  the  terms  "freer  " 
and  "stricter"  suflSciently  correspond,  are  actually  to  be  met 
with  in  the  writings  of  all  these  centuries.*  ^  The  freer  form,  on 
the  whole,  is  that  adhered  to  in  the  apocryphal  and  rabbinical 
writers  -,  while  the  stricter  is  that  held  by  Philo,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  also  by  Josephus. 

Clearly  defined  distinctions,  consistent  and  tenable  forms  of 
doctrine,  must  not,  however,  be  expected  in  the  period  upon 
which  we  now  enter.  Such  results  of  reflection,  indeed,  were 
not  attained  in  any  high  degree  even  much  later.  The  Apoc- 
rypha, as  might  be  expected  from  writings  so  diverse  in  char- 
acter and  authorship,  speak  variously  touching  the  relations  in 

1  Dogmengescbicbtet  pp.  883  ft. 

*  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesammte  lutherische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  1840, 1,  p.  15. 

*  Compare  John  Delitzsch,  De  Inspiratione  S.  S.,  p.  23:  **  Budelbacfaius  banc 
dtntinctionem  immerito  perstringit." 
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which  they  conceive  themselves  to  stand  to  the  sacred  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  also  touching  the  nature  of  those  Scriptures. 
The  same  conflict  between  bigoted  regard  for  Israel  alone,  and 
tardy  recognition  of  what  was  morally  and  religiously  good  in 
other  nations,  which  becomes  more  marked  in  the  writings  of 
the  rabbis  and  some  of  the  Church  Fathers,  shows  itself  in  the 
Apocrypha.  Every  thing,  then,  which  any  one  writer  of  the 
Apocrypha  declares  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Old-Testa- 
ment writings,  is  liable  to  modification  from  something  else, 
elsewhere  said ;  every  thing,  that  is,  except  those  general  asser- 
tions and  undefined  terms  that  have  throughout  all  history 
been  given  to  Sacred  Scripture.  It  is  with  this  understanding 
of  the  case  that  we  proceed  to  set  forth,  as  clearly  as  may  be  in 
so  brief  a  discussion,  the  testimony  of  the  apocryphal  to  the 
canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  .  In  order  more  ex- 
actly to  appreciate  the  details  of  this  testimony,  the  nature  and 
probable  origin  of  the  individual  book  in  the  Apocrypha  from 
which  the  testimony  comes  should  in  each  case  be  taken  into 
the  reader's  account. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Apocrypha  in  general  esteem 
and  regard  as  sacred  the  more  ancient  Hebrew  writings.^  The 
great  consideration  which  they  attribute  to  their  national  writ- 
ings, and  especially  to  those  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  may 
be  seen  in  the  most  casual  reading.  The  ethical  value  and  uses 
of  these  writings  is  frequently  asserted  in  the  apocryphal  books. 
In  the  severe  trials  of  the  Maccabean  period,  pious  Jews  have 
for  their  comfort  the  holy  books  which  are  in  their  hands ;  these 
books  have  promised  the  divine  assistance  to  the  nation  on  con* 
dition  of  their  obedience  to  the  Law.^  Out  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  their  military  leader  addresses  them  in  words  of  cheer 
and  consolation.^  The  same  writings  are,  in  the  devout  life  of 
the  family,  a  source  of  domestic  instruction :  the  stories  which 
they  narrate  of  their  suffering  worthies  are  ensamples  of  pious 
endurance  to  the  afflicted  of  that  time.^ 

To  their  national  neglect  of  the  truth  revealed  in  the  an- 
cient writings,  their  national  disasters  are  in  large  measure  to  be 
ascribed :  especially  does  the  Book  of  Baruch  insist  upon  this 


1  They  are,  taken  collectiyeljt  designated  ri.  fiifikia  rA  Syi^  (1  Mace.  xil.  9). 
3  See  the  comment  of  Fritzsche  on  1  Mace.  xii.  9:  Handbuch  zn  den  Apokry- 
phen;  Leipzig,  1853. 
•  2  Mace.  XV.  9. 
«  4  Mace,  xvlii.  9  f.    See  Keil,  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.,  p.  636. 
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view.^  Since  the  merciful  promises  of  the  Pentateuch  wiere  spo- 
ken by  God  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  and  since  God  commanded 
him  to  write  this  Torah  before  the  sons  of  Israel,  therefore  in 
leaving  the  Torah  they  ha^re  abandoned  the  fountain  of  wisdom. 
If  they  had  walked  in  the  way  of  God,  —  that  is,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  written  law,  —  they  would  have  dwelt  in 
peace  forever.  Indeed,  all  that  follow  the  book  of  God's  or- 
dinances are  destined  to  life ;  but  those  that  abandon  it  shall 
perish.^ 

The  source  of  the  excellence  and  value  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
writings  is  regarded  by  the  authors  of  the  Apocrypha  as  lying 
in  the  divine  wisdom,  which  has  been  given  either  solely  or 
chiefly  to  Israel,  and  the  declarations  and  results  of  which  are 
embodied  in  these  writings.  According  to  the  writer  last 
quoted,  the  heathen  have  in  vain  sought  after  wisdom,  but  God 
has  given  it  to  Jacob  his  child  and  to  Israel  his  beloved  ;  it  ap- 
peared upon  earth,  and  came  into  communion  with  men  (kou  h/ 
to2b  oi^ponnxs  <rway€crTpai<f>rf),^  And  the  writer  adds,  "  This  is  the 
book  of  the  ordinances  of  God."  The  office  of  the  written  To- 
rah, as  the  source  of  political  wisdom  and  of  pragmatic  history, 
in  relation  especially  to  the  affaii^s  of  Israel,  is  pre-eminently 
recognized.  The  writer  of  4  Mace.  i.  16  f.,  after  having  defined 
wisdom  as  "  the  knowledge  of  divine  and  human  affairs  and  of 
their  causes,"  proceeds  to  declare,  "  This  wisdom  is  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Law,  through  which  discipline  we  learn  to  know 
the  divine  with  reverence,  and  the  human  to  our  real  profit." 
This  declaration  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Sir.  xv.  1 :  "  He  that 
has  a  firm  grasp  of  the  Law  will  lay  hold  of  it  («<?.,  wisdom)." 
fieferring  to  the  written  Torah,  the  same  writer  declares  (xvii. 
9  f.)  :  "  He  delivered  over  to  them  wisdom,  and  a  law  of  life  he 
gave  them  for  an  inheritance ;  he  set  up  an  everlasting  covenant 
with  them,  and  displayed  to  them  his  judgments."  With  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  teaching  of  Philo  does  Sirach 
make  the  following  lofty  claims  for  the  Mosaic  Law  as  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  divine  wisdom.  "  All  this  "  (viz.,  what  has  been 
said  of  wisdom  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  "Aivccrts  o-oc^tas)  "  is 
the  book  of  the  covenant  of  the  Most  High  God,  the  Law  which 
Moses  enjoined  as  an  inheritance  to  the  synagogue  of  Jacob. 
It  brims  over  with  wisdom  like  Phison  and  like  Tigris  in  the 
days  of  first-fruits.  It  overflows  with  understanding  like  Eu- 
phrates and  like  Jordan  in  the  days  of  harvest.    It  flashes  forth 

2  Bar.  ii.  27-31.  >  Bar.  iy.  1.  •  Bar.  iii.  37  and  iv.  1. 
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instruction  like  light,*  like  Geon  in  the  days  of  vintage/'^ 
Essentially  the  same  view  of  the  relations  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
and  the  divine  Wisdom  does  the  Book  of  Baruch  present,  al- 
though in  less  extravagant  form.^  Wisdom,  after  having  created 
the  world,  sought  rest,  and  found  its  abiding*place  among  the 
Israelites,  in  the  everlasting  law.* 

This  written  Torah,  so  much  praised  as  the  source  and  con- 
crete exhibition  of  wisdom,  is  itself  perennial :  like  wisdom,  it 
will  endure  forever.  It  is  as  an  imperishable  light  (^aff^Oaprw 
v6fjLov  ^s)  with  which  the  world  is  blessed  through  the  children 
of  Israel.*  The  ordinances  of  Mosaism,  according  to  Tobit, 
are  eternal ;  ^  the  Torah,  says  Baruch,  is  to  exist  forever.^  But 
since  the  eternal  ordinance  of  which  the  writer  of  Tobit  speaks 
is  more  specifically  that  relating  to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  his 
claim  for  the  endurance  of  the  law  is,  of  course,  historically 
shown  to  be  false. 

More  specific  information  ^  as  to  their  conception  of  the  divine 
origin  and  characteristics  of  the  ancient  writings  of  the  law, 
the  writers  of  the  Apocrypha  indicate  in  the  terms  which  they 
apply  to  it,  among  which  terms  are  the  following :  law  of  God,® 
divine  law,*^  covenant  and  law  of  the  Highest,"  given  and  pro- 
duced of  God.*^ 

The  above-described  view  of  the  divine  origin  and  wonderful 
characteristics  of  the  written  Mosaic  Torah  is  enforced  and 
further  defined  by  the  fact,  that  the  writers  of  the  Apocrypha 
regard  the  Old  Testament  as  composed  by  prophets,  and  tliat 
their  conception  of  a  prophet  represents  him  as  one  who  is  a 
confidant  of  God,  and  so  taught  of  God.  The  Law  and  the 
Prophets  are  alike  to  be  regarded  as  the  results  of  prophetic 
inspiration ;  for  the  author  of  the  Law  is  also  one  of  the  proph- 
ets. Moses  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  the  pre- 
eminently intimate  and  trusted  servant  of  Jehovah.  He  is  the 
beloved  of  God  and  men,  whom  God  made  like  to  the  glory  of 

1  Apel,  Tischendorf,  and  others  read  mc  ^Sn;  bnt  Bretschneider  reads  o  irora#idf, 
and  translates  "  the  Nile/*  and  Frltzsche  agrees  with  Drusius  in  thinking  that  the 
latter  author  has  proved  the  words  •#«  ^«  to  be  an  explanatory  gloss. 

2  Sir.  xxiv.  23-27. 

*  The  Law  is  called  i^  wtrfy  rih  vo^'«ct  Bar.  iii.  12:  compare  It.  1. 

*  Sir.  chap.  xxiv.  »  Sap.  Sal.  xviii.  4.  «  Tob.  i.  a  '  Bar.  iv.  1. 

>  See  the  passages  cited  by  Bretschneider,  Dogmatik  und  Moral  der  apocry- 
phischen  Schriften,  p.  73. 

»  3  Esd.  viii.  21.       w  4  Mace.  v.  16, 18.         "  Sir.  xxiv.  2.3,  xx%'iii.  7,  xlix.  4. 

^  2  Mace.  vi.  23;  3  Esd.  ix.  38.  The  title  A6yo«  rov  9t9v,  Sir.  i.  5,  is,  however, 
spurious. 
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the  holy  (angels  ?)»  and  magnified  him  to  the  terror  of  his  ene- 
mies. He  glorified  him  in  the  presence  of  kings ;  he  gave  him 
a  commission  to  his  people,  and  showed  him  his  glory ;  in  his 
faithfulness  and  meekness  he  sanctified  him  and  chose  him  from 
among  all  men.  He  made  him  to  hear  his  voice,  and  led  him 
into  the  thick  darkness,  and  gave  to  him — speaking  face  to  face 
(jcara  wpoa-mnv) — commandments,  a  law  of  life,  and  understand- 
ing, to  teach  Jacob  a  covenant  and  Israel  his  judgments.^  And, 
indeed,  prophetic  inspiration,  as  illustrated  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets,  is  regarded  as  the  descent  of 
divine  wisdom  into  the  human  soul.  In  the  book  bearing  the 
title  of  Wisdom,  this  divine  quality  personified  is  represented 
as  coming  down  into  the  pious,  and  constituting  them  friends 
of  God,  and  prophets  (vii.  27).  It  entered  into  the  soul  of  the 
waiting-man  (OtpoTrtav)  of  the  Lord  («<?.  Moses),  and  withstood 
dreadful  kings  with  wonders  and  signs  (x.  16) ;  it  furthered 
the  affairs  of  the  children  of  Israel  by  the  hand  of  the  same 
holy  prophet  (xi.  1).  The  substantial  unity  of  this  conception 
of  wisdom  (a-otfUa)  with  that  of  the  enlightening,  protecting, 
and  energizing  Divine  Spirit  (t6  urcv/xa  ayuw^  /Aovoycvc?,  etc.)  is 
undoubted.^  It  follows,  then,  that  to  assert  the  descent  of  this 
divine  wisdom  upon  the  servant  of  Jehovah  is  equivalent  to 
Aserting  his  inspiration  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 

Essentially  the  same  lofty  but  undefined  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  prophetic  office  is  maintained  by  the  Apocrypha 
in  other  forms  of  expression.  The  warnings  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  are  spoken  of  as  from,  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,^  and 
the  prophets  in  general  are  called  his  messengers  (d/ycA^ws).* 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  are  declared  to  have  spoken  in*  the  name 
of  the  Lord.*  The  messages  of  the  prophets,  by  that  blend- 
ing of  figures  of  speech  with  which  the  Hebrew  text  has  already 
made  us  familiar,  are  designated  as  the  words  of  God  spoken 
by  the  hand  of  his  servants  the  prophets.®  An  utterance  of 
Jeremiah  is  even  quoted  with  the  formula,  ovrw  cTirc  Kvpuo^J 

The  superior  distinction  given  to  the  Mosaic  Torah  as  stand- 

1  Sir  xIt.  1-0.  See  the  notes  of  Fritzsche  (in  loco)^  who,  howerer,  seems  to 
prefer  the  reference  of  ayimv  (verse  2)  to  the  priests,  as  does  also  Linde.  The 
opinion  of  Bretschneider.  who  understands  that  the  angels  are  here  referred  to, 
is,  on  the  whole,  preferable  (see  note,  p.  72  of  his  Dogmatik,  etc.;  and  compare 
Sap.  Sal.  X.  10). 

s  Upon  this  point,  see  Bretschneider,  pp.  233-237,  and  consult  Sap.  Sal.  vii.  22  fiF. 

t  3  Esd.  i.  28»  47.  «  Ibid.  i.  51.  «  Ibid,  vi  1.  •  Bar.  ii.  20,  24. 

*  Ibid.  IL  21;  compare  Jer.  xxvU.  11, 12. 
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ing  in  the  first  rank  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  to  the  Prophets 
as  compared  with  other  books  of  the  third  rank,  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  pyaises  bestowed  upon  their  authors  (pre-eminently 
upon  Moses),  but  also  by  the  extent  of  that  use  which  the 
apocryphal  writers  make  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament.^  These  distinctions,  however,  are  not  made  by  the 
Apocrypha  as  the  result  of  a  theory  of  different  grades  of. 
inspiration,  and  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  resulting  from  such 
grades :  they  are  rather  the  necessary  fruit  of  the  ethical  use 
which  is  made  of  Scripture.  The  provisions  divinely  intended 
for  the  national  welfare  by  the  law,  and  by  the  political  utter- 
ances of  the  prophets,  almost  wholly  occupy  the  attention. 
The  ethical  preparation  of  Moses  by  inspiration,  his  receiving 
of  divine  wisdom,^  the  ethical  value  and  uses  of  his  law,  and 
the  ethical  instructions  of  the  prophets,  are  everywhere  made 
prominent.  To  the  same  causes  is  also  due  the  fact,  that  the 
ethically  wise  utterances  attributed  to  Solomon  are  so  widely 
quoted  in  the  Apocrypha,  especially  in  Jesus  Sirach  and  the 
Book  of  Wisdom. 

The  power  of  the  prophets  to  foretell  the  future  is  unques- 
tioned by  the  apocryphal  writers :  this  power  was  without  doubt 
ascribed  by  them  to  the  inspiration  which  the  prophets  enjoyed.' 

It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  general  sentiment  of  the  writers 
of  the  Old-Testament  Apocrypha  may  be  appealed  to  in  support 
of  the  opinion  that  the  more  ancient  writings  of  the  nation  are 
sacked  and  inspired.  Not  only  from  the  general  titles  which 
they  employ  for  those  writings,  and  from  their  undefined  con- 
ceptions of  the  method  in  which  the  words  of  the  Lord  have 
come  to  Israel,  but  also  from  their  more  specific  doctrine  of  the 
nature  of  the  gift  of  divine  wisdom,  and  from  the  ascription 
of  the  writings  to  men  acknowledged  as  prophets  (according  to 
the  more  general  conception  of  the  term  *' prophet"),  we  may 
draw  a  conclusive  inference.  The  writers  of  the  Apocrypha 
regarded  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  written  by  inspired  men; 
by  men,  that  is,  who  had  received  the  gift  of  divine  wisdom, 
were  in  communion  with  God,  and  therefore  brought  messages 
of  divine  truth  from  him  to  the  nation.     The  Lord  had  in 


^  See  the  remarks  of  Bretschneider  on  the  nse  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Apocrypha,  and  the  collection  of  passages  which  he  has  given:  Dogmatik*  etc., 
pp.  64-e7. 

3  See  Bretschneider,  Ibid.,  p<  71. 

8  Concerning  Isaiah,  see  Sir.  zlviii.  24;  concerning  Jonah,  Tob.  xiv.  8. 
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fonner  times  set  his  eye  upon  certain  of  their  forefathers.  He 
had  filled  these  men  with  the  spirit  of  apprehension  and  wis- 
dom, in  order  that  they  might  set  forth  before  all  (presumably 
in  wiitten  records)  the  magnitude  of  the  divine  works,  and  the 
extent  of  the  divine  teachings,  in  behalf  of  the  nation.^ 

We  cannot,  however,  draw  from  the  foregoing  expressions 
the  conclusion  that  the  Apocrypha  ascribe  to  the  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament  an  inspiration  which  was  8ui  generis^  or  which 
was  given  to  certain  persons  as  scribes  of  Sacred  Scripture  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  preparing  such  scripture.  Nor  can  we 
infer,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  apocryphal  writers,  the  nature 
of  the  Hebrew  canonical  writings  was  so  unique  as  to  class 
them  utterly  apart  from  all  other  inspired  writings.  We  must 
examine  another  and  different  class  of  declarations  which  may 
be  gathered  from  the  Old-Testament  Apocrypha.  This  other 
class  of  declarations  shows  us  that  the  apocryphal  view  of 
inspiration  and  Sacred  Scripture  was  quite  too  ill-defined  and 
expansive  to  admit  of  the  above-mentioned  conclusions.  Indeed, 
a  forward  zeal  to  establish  a  high  doctrine  of  inspiration  from 
the  Apocrypha  brings  only  too  fruitful  results.  Many  of  the 
apocr}'phal  writers  appear  quite  too  liberal  in  their  ascriptions  of 
the  attributes  sacred  and  hispired,  to  enable  us  to  bring  their 
testimony  within  the  necessary  restrictions. 

The  Apocrypha  do  not  confine  that  very  notion  of  inspiration 
which  they  apply  to  the  writers  of  Sacred  Scripture,  exclu- 
sively to  these  writers.  The  books  of  Maccabees,  Third  Ezra, 
Tobit,  and  Judith,  abound  in  ascriptions  of  divine  authority  to 
the  patriarchs,  to  Moses,  and  to  the  prophets ;  yet  these  ascrip- 
tions are  not  designed  to  classif}'^  these  a,ncient  worthies,  as 
respects  the  inspiration  vouchsafed  to  them,  wholly  apart  from 
other  pious  and  wise  men  in  Israel,  or  even  among  the  Gen- 
tiles. There  is  no  proof  that  'the  apocryphal  writings  know 
any  thing  whatever  of  an  inspiration  which  is  especially  that 
of  the  scribe,  or  is  given  in  scribendo  or  ad  scribendum.  The 
inspiration  of  which  they  speak  is  the  inspiration  which  accom- 
panies, conditions,  and  facilitates  the  revelation  of  divine  truth 
and  the  doing  of  divine  deeds.  Thus  God  is  spoken  of  as 
kindling  (^fiyyctpc)  the  holy  spirit  of  Daniel  to  deliver  by  a  deed 
the  innocent ,  ^  just  as  Isaiah  is  represented  as  beholding  wevfiari, 

1  Compare  Sir.  xrii.  6-9;  where,  however,  the  thought  is  mach  more  restricted 
than  that  given  above. 
<  Sub.  45. 
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fifyaXta  the  last  things,  and  comforting  by  words  the  mourners 
in  Sion.^  The  Book  of  Sirach  in  its  Uaripaw  vfjLvoi  praises  the 
fathers  indiscriminately  for  deeds  of  valor  and  wisdom  in  coun- 
cil, as  well  as  for  giving  tidings  concerning  the  future  in 
prophecies.*  And  although  Jeremiah  is  declared  to  have  been 
sanctified  as  a  prophet  even  before  birth,  yet  his  inspired  work 
is  classed  with  that  of  the  inspired  statesman  and  orator,  rather 
than  with  that  of  the  inspired  scribe.  The  list  of  worthies  in 
the  midst  of  which  his  name  in  this  connection  occurs,  shows 
that  the  attributes  and  activities  which  belong  to  him  as  a 
prophet  are  not  regarded  as  due  to  that  special  form  of  inspira- 
tion which  a  later  dogmatism  introduced  as  the  guaranty  of 
infallible  scripture.^  We  have  alreaAy  remarked,  that  the  po- 
litical utterances  of  the  prophets  are  those  to  which  the  apoc- 
ryphal writers  turn  their  attention  most.  Bretschneider  is 
undoubtedly  right  when  he  asserts  that  the  consideration  given 
by  the  Apocrypha  to  the  Old  Testament  nowhere  belongs  to 
it  as  the  work  of  infallible  and  inspired  scribes;  ** although, 
since  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  collectively  regarded  as  works 
of  the  prophets,  it  follows  that  the  writings  of  these  trusted 
servants  of  the  Lord  are  of  the  highest  trustworthiness.* 

Nor  can  we  maintain  the  opinion  that  the  Apocrypha  regard 
the  earlier  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  having  become  specifically 
distinct  from  the  apocryphal,  and  from  all  subsequent  writings, 
through  the  cessation  forever  from  the  people  of  the  prophetic 
spirit  to  which  the  earlier  writings  were  due.  The  writer  of 
First  Maccabees  confesses,  indeed,  the  great  dearth  of  prophets 
in  the  times,  the  history  of  which  he  narrates ;  and  yet  he  is  far 
from  being  without  hope  that  others  will  arise  in  the  future.^ 
Judas  and  his  brother  lay  away  the  stones  of  the  sacred  altar 
which  they  have  destroyed,  —  concealing  them  in  a  suitable 
place  upon  the  mountain  of  the  temple  until  a  prophet  shall  be 
among  them  to  give,  in  respect  to  tne  stones,  a  suitable  decis- 
ion.® The  Jews  and  the  priests  chose  Simon  to  be  their  leader 
and  perpetual  high-priest  until  a  trustworthy  prophet  should 
arise  and  give  them  divine  counsel  upon  the  matter.^     It  is 

1  Sir.  xlviil.  34. 

>  Sir.  xliv.  1-4:  note  the  words,  A«iryycXic<r«f  cr  vpo^irT«»ai«. 

»  Sir.  xlix.  7,  *  See  DoRmatik,  etc.,  p.  70.  *  1  Mace.  ix.  27  f. 

>  1  Mace.  iv.  46.  That  this  expected  prophet  was  not  Messiah,  but  an  inspired 
man  after  the  fa.shion  of  the  Old-Testament  prophets,  see  the  note  of  Grimm, 
Handbach  zu  den  Apokryphen,  in  loco, 

T  Ibid.  zlv.  41;  and  see  the  comment  of  Grimm. 
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elear^  then,  that  the  writer  of  First  Maccabees  neither  regarded 
the  succession  of  prophets  as  having  finally  closed,  nor  their 
office  with  its  inspiration  as  having  to  do  primarily  with  the 
composition  of  prophetic  books. 

Intimations  even  appear  in  the  Apocrypha  of  a  disposition  to 
concede  the  same  inspiration  which  marked  the  production  of 
Sacred  Scripture  to  men  outside  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Ac- 
cording to  Sirach,  the  same  divine  wisdom  which  belongs  by 
inspiration  to  the  men  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  by 
divine  command  received  its  permanent  resting-place  in  Jacob, 
had  dwelt  among  all  nations  of  the  earth  (^  vai^l  Aaa>  fcal  HBvci) ;  ^ 
it  may  be  received  by  all  who  will  bow  the  neck  to  its  sweet 
yoke ;  *  he  who  will  ask  for  it  shall,  if  God  will,  receive  it  in 
fulness.*  The  gift  from  God  which  the  author  of  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  represents  himself  as  receiving  by  prayer,  in  large 
degree  (viii.  13-21),  is  regarded  in  a  perfectly  unlimited  way 
as  belonging  to  all  greatness  and  goodness,  everywhere  and  in 
all  ages.^ 

Moreover,  two  passages  from  the  Apocrypha  which  are,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  of  some  importance  in  tracing  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Old-Testament  Canon,^  must  be  examined  also  in 
this  place  with  a  view  to  throw  their  light  upon  the  apocryphal 
doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  Whatever  documents  we  under- 
stand to  be  referred  to  by  the  writer  of  2  Mace.  ii.  13,  under 
the  title  "the  letters  of  kings  concerning  votive  offerings," 
it  is  evidently  his  view,  that  a  document  which  concerns  the 
record  of  the  divine  dealings  with  Israel  is  sacred,  and  may 
therefore  have  a  place  in  Sacred  Scripture  without  any  consid- 
eration as  to  the  mental  condition  of  its  writer.  The  letters  of 
Persian  monarchs  are  sufficiently  on  a  par  with  the  writings  of 
Jeremiah  and  the  other  prophets,  and  may  be  formed  with 
them  into  one  collection  of  sacred  books :  it  is  only  necessary 
that  the  contents  of  such  letters  should  concern  the  divine 
grace  to  the  theocratic  nation.  It  is  the  nature  of  its  contents, 
then,  and  not  its  derivation  by  an  inspiration  in  scribendo^  — 
although  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Hebrew  history  was  in  general 
written  by  prophets,  —  which  entitles  any  writing  to  a  place  in 
Sacred  Scripture.  It  is  also  in  substantial  accord  with  all  the 
testimony  of  the  Apocrypha  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Old-Testa- 
ment writings,  when  the  author  of  Sirach  is  represented  as 

1  Sir.  zziv.  6.  >  Ibid.  U.  26.  >  Ibid,  xxxlx.  8. 

«  Compare  Bar.  ilL  37.  *  Vol.  I.  p.  661 L 
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undergoing  preparation  for  his  work  by  the  long  and  ardent 
study  of  the  written  Torah  and  the  Prophets  and  the  other 
paternal  books.^  Yet  this  author  is  represented  by  his  trans- 
lator as  himself  aspiring  to  accomplish  the  same  ethical  purpose 
to  which  he  understands  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
have  been  directed :  this  purpose  is  the  moral  discipline  and 
increased  wisdom  of  his  hearers  (ci?  iroiScuxv  Kal  a-wlHav^,  He 
conceives  of  himself,  indeed,  as  having  made  doctrine  to  shine 
as  the  morning,  and  as  having  poured  out  doctrine  as  prophecy, 
and  left  it  to  all  ages  forever.^  We  cannot,  therefore,  treat 
such  testimony  as  that  of  Sirach  in  the  equivocal  fashion  which 
Keil  has  adopted.*  This  book,  which,  as  Keil  admits,  itself 
makes  pretensions  to  prophetic  and  canonical  significance  as 
scripture  inspired  by  the  divine  wisdom,  cannot  be  cited  as 
proving  that  the  Apocrypha  teach  a  doctrine  of  inspiration 
and  Sacred  Scripture  which  clearly  distinguishes  the  ancient 
Hebrew  writings  from  all  other  books. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  writers  of  the  Apocrypha  re- 
garded the  more  ancient  Hebrew  writings  which  now  constitute 
our  Old  Testament,  as  sacred  and  inspired,  but  only  in  a  very 
loose  and  indefinite  way.  Such  writings  were,  in  their  opinion, 
sacred,  because  they  contained  the  annals  of  the  theocratic 
nation,  —  the  record  of  the  divine  commands,  ordinances,  and 
promises,  —  and  also  because  they  were  regarded  as  inspired. 
But  such  writings  were  regarded  as  inspired,  because  their 
authors  were  in  general  regarded  as  men  who  had  received 
the  gift  of  divine  wisdom,  and  who  were  —  though  only  in  the 
less  strict  sense  of  the  word  —  inspired  prophets.  But  of  any 
theory  of  an  inspiration  which  fits  the  scribe  especially  for  his 
task,  or  renders  him  a  specially  inspired  and  infallible  announ- 
cer of  any  form  of  truth,  the  apocryphal  writers  know  nothing 
whatever.  Their  own  age  was,  to  be  sure,  lacking  in  the  sacred 
prophet ;  but  such  an  one  might  come  again.  And  should  he 
come,  he  would  primarily  be,  as  of  old,  the  personally  inspired 
teacher  and  leader  of  the  people,  rather  than  the  penman  of 
God  who  wrote  infallible  utterances,  dictante  Spiritu  Sancto. 
Only  to  the  extent  defined  above  can  we  claim  the  testimony 
of  the  Apocrypha  for  any  definite  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

The  more  developed  form  of  the  distinctively  Jewish  doctrine 
is  that  found  in  the  Talmudic  writings.     We  next  inquire, 

1  Prologue  of  Sirach.  a  Sir.  xxlv.  82,  33. 

>  For  ezamplet  in  his  Eixileitung  in  das  A.  T.,  p.  500. 
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therefore.  What  is  the  Talmudie  view  of  the  nature  of  Hebrew 
Sacred  Scripture  ?  To  the  answer  of  this  question  in  its  de- 
tails, many  more  difficulties  stand  opposed  than  in  the  case  of 
the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Talmud  is  indeed 
a  sea  of  both  salt  water  and  mire,  from  which  the  drag-net  will 
bring  forth  many  and  strange  kinds  of  things.  Endless  dis- 
crepancies and  digladiations  characterize  its  utterances  upon 
this  matter,  as  upon  every  other  moral  and  theological  subject 
with  which  its  writings  attempt  to  deal.  Beyond  the  most 
strenuous  and  yet  undefined  assertion  of  its  religious  and  ethi- 
cal value,  scarcely  more  than  one  important  element  of  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Old-Testament  Scripture  commands'so  general  and 
unequivocal  assent  in  the  Talmudie  writings  as  to  be  called 
distinctively  rabbinical.  This  one  element  consists  in  the 
asse/tion  of  the  decided  superiority  of  the  Mosaic  Torah  —  as 
regards  the  nature  of  its  origin,  its  characteristics,  and  the 
authority  to  be  conceded  to  it  —  over  both  the  other  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  beginnings  of  the  same  distinction 
are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  not  wanting  in  the  apocryphal 
writings :  indeed,  the  inducement  to  such  a  distinction  has  its 
seat  within  the  Old  Testament  itself.  The  Apocrypha  praise 
the  written  Torah  as  the  very  incarnation  of  Divine  Wisdom, 
the  guide,  inspirer,  and  defender  of  the  theocratic  nation ;  in 
their  opinion,  Moses  is  the  greatest  of  the  prophets.  But  in  the 
Talmud  the  apocryphal  view  of  the  Torah  is  developed  into  a 
tolerably  clear  and  consistent  theory :  The  Law  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  designed  for  perpetual 
obligation,  in  a  quit«  different  (and  much  higher)  sense  from 
that  in  which  these  attributes  can  be  predicated  of  the  other 
Hebrew  scriptures. 

The  reverence  in  which  the  entire  Old  Testament  —  with 
the  exception  at  most  of  those  few  books  which  were  in  dispute 
among  the  rabbis,  until  after  the  Christian  era  —  is  held  by 
the  Talmudie  writers,  is  manifest  and  undoubted.  According 
to  Hamburger,^  the  worthiness  of  Sacred  Scripture  forms  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  teaching  of  the  Talmud.  The  Agada  often 
repeats  the  saying,  that  every  man  can  find  indicated  in  the 
Bible  each  time  with  its  joys  and  sorrows.  The  Halacha  dis- 
covers in  the  Law  the  norm  of  life  for  the  Israelites  of  all  times. 
**  From  all  sides  they  considered  the  Holy  Scripture  as  a  book 

1  Beal-EDcyklopSdie  fur  Bibel  and  Talmud,  article  Bibel,  II.,  1.  p.  115 1 
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of  the  life.  All  parties  of  Judaism  —  Samaritans,  Sadducees,' 
Hellenists,  and  first  adherents  of  Christianity  —  found  in  the 
Sacred  Scripture  the  proofs  for  their  legitimate  existence ;  each 
asserted  itself  to  be  the  true  child  of  the  Bible." 

The  rabbinical  teaching  did  not,  however,  place  all  the  sacred 
writings  upon  the  same  level :  it  gave  pre-eminence  and  special 
normative  authority  only  to  those  of  the  Law.  Upon  this  view 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Law,  both  the  Palestinian  and  the 
Babylonian  Talmuds  unite  with  a  substantial  agreement  in  all 
their  separate  portions.  They  confirm  this  view  by  many  pas- 
sages, and  by  many  and  various  ways  of  indicating  it.  The 
codex  of  the  Talmud  quotes  from  the  Pentateuch  alone  six 
hundred  times  with  various  formulae  of  quotation.^  Pains  is 
taken  to  insist  upon  the  pre-eminent  dignity  and  excellence  of 
the  written  Torah  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  The  prophetic  writings  are  frequently  and  ex- 
pressly distinguished  from  the  Law,  and  placed  in  the  second 
rank  of  revelation  as  tradition  (nSap).^  It  is  even  expressly 
forbidden  to  keep  the  Tonih  and  the  Books  of  the  Prophets  in 
the  same  manuscript-case,  or  to  lay  a  roll  of  the  Prophets  on 
top  of  a  roll  of  the  Torah.*  It  was  disputed  in  the  schools  of 
the  Jews,  whether  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  should  not  be  withdrawn 
from  the  public  reading,  on  the  ground  that  its  last  chapters 
differ  greatly  from  the  utterances  of  the  pre-eminently  sacred 
Law  of  Moses.*  The  Jewish  teachers  of  the  third  century, 
when  the  strife  with  the  Samaritans,  who  recognized  only  the 
Law  as  the  doctrine  of  divine  revelation,  had  ceased,  themselves 
admitted  that  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  are  the  only  funda- 
mental books  of  Judaism.  It  is  taught  by  the  Talmud,  that,  if 
Israel  had  not  sinned,  it  would  have  received  only  the  Torah 
and  the  Book  of  Joshua.^  Against  the  Sadducees  who  held  all 
books  of  the  Bible  alike  sacred,  the  rabbinical  doctrine  asserts : 
"  No  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  Prophets  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  Torah,  and  none  from  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Proph- 
ets." «     The  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  will  cease  to  have 

1  The  Tulgar  belief  that  the  Sadducees  rejected  aU  the  Old  Testament  except 
the  Law  is,  of  course,  erroneous:  it  is,  however,  true  that  the  Pharisees  for  the 
most  part  fixed  the  opinion  upon  such  matters,  the  Sadducees  being  relatively 
indifferent. 

3  See  Joh.  Delitzsch,  De  Inspiratione  S.S.,  etc.,  p.  4. 

*  Taanith,  15* ;  Chagiga,  10t> ;  and  for  other  passages  see  Joh.  Delitzsch,  Ibid., 
p.  7. 

<  Tosiphta  Megilla,  III.  «  See  Joh.  Delitzsch.  Thid.,  p.  2. 

«  Nedarim,  22.  f  Hamburger,  Beal-Encyklopadie,  n.,  i,  118. 
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significance  in  the  future,  but  not  the  Pentateuch.^  The  super- 
lative excellence  of  the  Law  is  asserted  further  to  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  it  makes  clear  its  own  utterances,  while  the  Proph- 
ets leave  much  in  the  dark.^  Some  of  the  later  declarations 
like  those  above  may  have  arisen  from  polemics  with  the  early 
Christians,  who,  as  was  natural  and  inevitable  to  their  religious 
views,  insisted  much  u^Mi  the  excellence  of  the  prophetical 
writings  as  a  witness  to  Christ :  the  general  and  consistent  doc- 
trine of  the  Talmud  is  nevertheless  unmistakable. 

The  rabbinical  usage  wliich  governed  the  synagogue  readings 
of  the  Hebrew  Scripture  confirms  and  accords  with  the  above- 
mentioned  view  of  the  superiority  of  the  written  Torah.  Aside 
from  the  five  Megilloth  —  which  were  respectively  read  on  the 
sabbaths  of  the  Passover  week  and  of  the  week  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  on  the  second  of  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  on  the 
ninth  of  Ab,  and  at  the  Feast  of  Purim,  —  the  synagogue  read- 
ings were  confined  to  the  older  portions  of  the  Canon ;  viz.,  to 
the  Law  (Moses)  and  the  Prophets.  This  fact  accords  with 
the  relatively  low  appreciation  of  the  Hagiographa  which  the 
Talmudic  doctrine  exhibits.^ 

The  stricter  divine  origin  and  inspiration  of  the  written  Law 
would  be  sufficiently  implied  in  the  foregoing  estimate  of  its 
superior  excellence,  dignity,  and  permanence.  We  are  not  left, 
however,  without  more  express  information  from  the  Talmud  as 
to  the  precise  manner  in  which  these  subjects  are  understood. 
The  divine  origin  of  the  Law,  according  to  the  rabbinical  doc- 
trine, is  not  to  be  loosely  apprehended,  as  though  Jehovah  had 
a  merely  providential  control  over  its  development ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  accounted  for  by  simply  saying  that  Moses  received  the  Law 
by  revelation  from  Jehovah.  To  hold  only  this  would  not  suf- 
fice, even  if  we  added  that  Moses  himself,  under  inspiration  from 
the  Almighty,  made  an  infallible  record  of  that  which  he  by 
revelation  received.  "  For  whoever  holds  that  the  Torah  had 
indeed  a  divine  origin  in  a  general  manner,  but  supposes  that 
one  single  verse  was  spoken  by  Moses  of  himself,  he  is  a  denier 
and  despiser  of  the  divine  word."  *  How  suggestive  is  this  early 
effort  of  Jewish  orthodoxy  to  guard  itself  against  all  efforts  for 
a  rational  explanation  of  the  claims  of  the  written  Mosaic  Torah ! 

1  Jerns.  Megnia.  *  MeisriUa,  ni. 

<  See  Bleek,  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.,  Berlin,  1878,  p.  6M;  and  compare  Acts  xv. 
21;  Luke  iv.  17;  Acts  xiii.  15. 

*  Banhedrin,  99*  ad  Num.  xv.  31* 
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The  Law  was  held  by  the  rabbinical  doctrine  not  to  be  truly 
and  purely  divine,  unless  God  either  wrote  it  with  his  own 
hand,  or  else  dictated  it  verbally  to  Moses  as  his  amanuensis. 
Both  of  these  strictest  forms  of  attributing  a  divine  origin  to 
the  written  Law  are  found  in  the  Talmud.  In  the  Palestinian 
Gemara  it  is  declared,  that  God  delivered  the  Law  to  Moses 
engraven  with  white  fire  upon  black  fire ;  i.e.,  with  fiery  white 
letters  upon  a  background  of  shining  black,  as  on  a  monument.^ 
It  is  elsewhere  disputed,  whether  the  Law  was  delivered  by  God 
to  Moses  in  separate  manuscript-rolls  or  at  once  when  entirely 
completed.^  The  Babylonian  Gemara  in  one  passage  concedes, 
indeed,  that  the  last  eight  verses  of  Deuteronomy  were  written 
by  Joshua;^  but,  according  to  the  opinion  of  other  rabbis,  it 
cannot  be  believed  that  a  single  letter  was  wanting  from  the 
manuscript  of  the  Law  when  Moses  delivered  it  to  the  priests.* 
The  conclusion  is  therefore  to  be  drawn,  that  Moses,  being  as 
ever  the  instrument  of  Deity  and  the  subject  of  divine  dictation, 
wrote  even  those  words  which  refer  to  his  own  death.  And  it 
is  added,. with  an  affecting  touch  of  historic  probability,  that  he 
wept  greatly  as  he  wrote.  In  all  this  work  of  putting  the 
Torah  into  written  form,  Moses  is  declared  to  have  written  for 
God  as  Baruch  did  for  Jeremiah. 

Both  the  divine  origin  of  the  writings  of  the  Law,  and  their 
deliverance  in  unbroken  tradition,  are  implied  even  in  such 
general  assertions  as  the  following :  ^^  Moses  accepit  (^sc.^  a  deo) 
legem  a  Sinai ; "  ^  "  Moses  scripsit  librum  suum.®  Tlie  strictest 
interpretation  of  the  former  assertion  —  "Moses  received  the 
Law  from  Sinai "  —  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  not  only  the 
Decalogue,  but  even  the  entire  Pentateuch,  was  thought  to  have 
been  handed  down  to  this  prophet  from  the  mountain ;  and  so 
one  passage  of  the  Talmudic  writings  asserts  the  case  to  have 
been.^  But  the  value  of  this  witness  is  surely  somewhat  less- 
ened by  the  further  statement  that  the  Prophets  and  Hagio- 
grapha  and  Mishna  and  Gemara  were  all  alike  thus  delivered, 
and  by  the  evident  fact  that  this  form  of  the  Talmudic  view  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  written  Torah  rests  upon  a  wild  rabbinizing 
of  Exod.  xxiv.  12.® 

And  yet,  under  the  pressure  of  critical  difficulties,  the  burden 

1  Schekalim,  vi.  §  1,  «  Gittin,  flO». 

*  Baba  Bathra,  15*.  ^  See  Job.  Delitzsch,  De  Inspiratione  S.S.,  p.  6  f. 
^  Al)oth,  1.  «  Balia  Bathra,  U^.  ?  Berachoth,  5». 

*  See  Schroder  in  De  Wette's  Einleitung  in  daa  A.  T.,  Berlin,  1869,  p.  20  L 
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of  which  was  felt  even  by  Talmudic  authorities  in  the  era 
preceding  Christ,  the  rigidness  of  the  above-described  doctrine 
eeems  sometimes  momentarily  to  give  way.  For  example :  it  is 
thought  lawful  to  prefer  that  form  of  the  curse  against  the  vio- 
lators of  the  law  which  is  given  in  Lev.  xxvi.,  rather  than  that 
of  Deut.  xxviii.^  And  not  only  does  this  very  preference  admit 
distinctions  within  the  awful  precincts  of  the  written  Torah, 
but  it  also  makes  us  ready  to  remark  the  fact  that  the  reason 
given  for  the  preference  is  such  as  might  be  made  to  apply  much 
more  widely.  The  reason  given  by  the  Talmudic  writer  for 
the  preference  of  one  passage  in  the  Pentateuch  to  another  is 
this,  —  that  God  himself  speaks  the  words  in  the  preferred 
passage,  but  in  the  other  passage  they  are  simply  spoken  by 
Moses.  Certain  other  expressions  in  the  Talmud  seem  to  ascribe 
to  Moses  somewhat  more  of  authorship  than  is  involved  in  the 
mere  setting-down  of  words  dictated  to  him  by  Jehovah,  ut 
amanuensi  in  calamum. 

The  general  doctrine  of  the  Talmud,  however,  ascribes  to  the 
written  Torah  a  divine  origin  by  inspiration  in  the  strictest  and 
loftiest  sense:  the  Torah  was  either  all  written  by  Jehovah 
himself,  and  handed  down  to  Moses, — it  may  be  in  one  complete 
edition,  or  it  may  be  in  separate  volumes  at  different  times,  — 
or  else  it  was  only  in  part  thus  produced,  and  the  rest  was  dic- 
tated, word  for  word,  to  Moses  by  Jehovah.  In  either  case,  the 
written  Law  is,  according  to  the  Talmud,  divine  and  infallible 
in  a  sense  which  would  have  satisfied  even  the  most  exacting  of 
the  post-Reformation  theologians. 

That  the  inspiration  of  the  prophetic  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  belonged,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Talmudic  authors,  to 
the  second  grade,  is  a  necessary  inference  from  what  has  just 
been  shown  regarding  the  Talmudic  view  of  the  written  Torah. 
While  the  Torah  is  understood  to  have  been  all  written  down 
either  by  God  himself  or  by  Moses  at  divine  dictation,  certain 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  —  Isaiah,  Proverbs,  Canti- 
cles, and  Ecclesiastes  —  are  in  one  place  said  to  have  been 
written  down  by  Hezekiah  and  his  college ;  certain  others,  — 
Ezekiel,  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Daniel,  and  Esther,  —  by 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.^    On  the  basis  of  this  tradi- 

1  Tr.  Megilla,  31*. 

s  Baba  BatTira,  14*  and  15*.  The  word  2TO  in  this  passage  cannot  mean  sim- 
ply "to  enroll,"  as  H&vemick  has  claimed;  for  to  speak  of  Joshua  as  enrolling 
clghl  verses  of  the  Law  in  the  Canon  would  be  absurd.    Compare  Keil,  Einl.  in 
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tion,  the  instinctive  feeling  of  which  is  true  to  the  facts,  the 
Rabbi  Raschi  attempted  to  explain  why  certain  books  of  the 
Bible  were  put  into  their  written  form  by  others  than  their 
authors.  We  find,  moreover,  a  distinction  made  by  the  Talmud 
amongst  the  different  prophets  on  the  ground  of  the  difference 
in  the  quality  of  their  work.  This  distinction  carries  with  it  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  their  inspiration  attached  itself  to 
the  personality  of  each  more  than  could  possibly  be  the  case 
with  an  inspiration  like  that  attributed  to  the  written  Torah. 
It  is  expressly  declared  in  one  passage,  that  all  the  prophets 
were  indeed  men  of  like  genius,  but  by  no  means  equal.^  Nor 
are  the  differences  of  authorial  peculiarities,  as  conditioned 
upon  the  natural  characteristics  and  previous  acquirements  of 
the  authors,  left  altogether  Without  recognition  in  the  Talmud : 
for  we  read,  that  whatsoever  Isaiah  sees,  Ezekiel  sees;  but 
Isaiah  is  like  a  townsman  (who,  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  roy- 
alty, is  brief  in  describing  it),  and  Ezekiel  like  a  countryman 
(who,  rarely  beholding  a  king,  deems  every  thing  whatever  wor- 
thy of  admiration.)^ 

The  rabbinical  doctrine,  however,  ascribes  not  only  the  strictly 
prophetic  books,  from  Isaiah  to  Malachi,  but  also  the  historical 
books,  from  Joshua  to  Kings,  to  men  gifted  with  the  prophetic 
spirit  of  inspiration.  Thus  we  have,  as  reiterated  and  expanded 
in  the  Talmud,  that  view  of  the  prophetically  inspired  nature 
of  the  Old-Testament  histories  which  we  found  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha. But  our  examination  of  the  claims  of  the  Bible  has 
taught  us  that  this  view  is  not  expressly  recognized  in  these 
claims ;  it  cannot  appeal  to  them  for  proof  of  its  correctness. 
The  same  view,  however,  goes  on  widening  the  horizon  it 
covers,  until  finally  it  appears  that  all  the  historical  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  the  result  of  a  special  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  are  supernaturally  infallible  in  the  details  of  their  nar- 
rative, and  have  such  hidden  treasures  of  moral  and  religious 
truth  as  can  be  lifted  from  their  concealment  only  by  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  allegorical  interpretation. 

Whether  the  Talmudic  writings  distinctly  assign  the  Hagio- 
grapha  to  the  second  grade  of  inspiration  under  the  same  term 


das  A.  T.,  p.  499  f.  The  explanation  which  Keil  (who  would  make  out  that  this 
tradition  has  for  its  ground  the  fact  that  the  Canon  was  from  tliis  time  closed)  pro- 
poses for  this  Hebrew  word  will  not  suffice.  The  same  meaning  must  be  retained 
throughout  the  passage. 

2  Tr.  Sanhedrin,  89«.  »  Tr.  Chagiga,  13^. 
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with  the  Prophets,  is  a  disputed  question.  Herzfeld  has 
denied  it:  that  the  Psalms,  Job,  Solomon's  Song,  Eeclesiastes, 
and  Ezra  are  ranked  among  the  nSap,  John  Delitzsch  has,  on 
the  contrary,  cited  passages  from  the  Talmud  to  prove.^  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter  author,  the  more  precise  doctrine  of  the 
nature  and  authority  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  third  divis- 
ion of  the  Old  Testament  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
Talmudic  writings.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  among  the 
Jews  preceding  the  time  of  Christ  the  Hagiographa  did  not 
attain  the  same  rank  as  the  Prophets,  and  fell  far  below  the 
Law.  This  inferior  estimate  of  the  Hagiographa  is  shown  in  the 
difference  of  the  formulae  of  citation  which  are  used  in  the  case 
of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Hagio- 
grapha on  the  other.^  Although  the  distinction  between  the 
inspiration  of  the  books  which  are  declared  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  that  of  those  to  whose  authors 
only  the  spirit  of  holiness  is  attributed,  belongs  in  its  express 
form  to  a  much  later  date  (Maimonides,  f  1204),  the  roots  of 
the  same  distinction  appear  in  the  early  rabbinical  doctrine. 
Indeed,  some  distinction  as  to  grades  of  value,  authority,  and 
inspiration,  underlies  the  ancient  tripartite  division  of  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  teachers  of  the  law  in 
the  first  and  second  centuries  after  Christ  are,  accbrding  to 
Hamburger,  found  still  disputing  over  the  question  whether 
the  Song  of  Solomon  and  Koheleth  have  the  same  sanctity  as 
the  other  biblical  writings.  And  in  the  opinion  of  Diestel, 
who,  however,  seems  to  state  the  case  rather  more  strongly  than 
the  facts  will  warrant,  the  Talmud  betrays  in  many  places  the 
perception  of  dissonances  between  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
as  well  as  even  indications  that  the  Mosaic  authorship  (in  the 
stricter  sense)  of  the  Pentateuch  was  by  no  means  undis- 
puted.' 

The  inspiration  of  the  writings  called  "  the  Prophets  "  must, 
then,  according  to  the  Talmud,  be  conceived  of  in  the  form 
which  belongs  to  the  most  general  use  of  the  word  "  prophet." 
It  is  not  the  inspiration  of  those  who  write  at  divine  dictation, 
for  the  prophetic  works  were  sometimes  written  down  by  others 
than  their  authors.    The  same  inspiration  belongs  to  the  his- 

1  De  Inspiratione  S.  S.,  etc.,  p.  8. 

*  The  formnla  for  citing  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  is  *)DK3&r  1D3;  for  the  Hagi- 
ographa, 3inD3. 

*  Geflchichte  dee  A.  T.  In  der  christUchen  Kirche,  p.  28. 
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toxical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  also  written  by 
prophets.  It  is  true  that  the  strictest  form  of  inspiration — viz., 
a  writing  dictante  Spiritu  Sancto  —  is  finally  ascribed  to  the 
entire  Old  Testament  by  certain  wild  fables  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  the  canonical  writings  were  reproduced ;  but 
such  a  reversal  of  well-established  distinctions  is  not  a  genuine 
element  of  rabbinical  doctrine.  The  inspiration  of  the  books 
belonging  to  the  third  division  of  the  Canon  is  to  be  conceived 
of  as  similar  to  that  which  the  Jewish  mind  attributed  to  wise, 
discreet,  and  pious  souls  among  the  Israelites  in  general.  It  is, 
on  the  whole,  creditable  to  the  rabbinical  doctrine,  that  the 
Talmudic  writings  nowhere  recognize  the  extravagant  theory 
of  inspiration,  as  a  state  of  unconscious  ecstasy,  which  we  are 
about  to  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  Philo. 

We  can  accept  but  little,  for  forming  a  critical  and  rational 
view  of  the  nature  of  Sacred  Scripture,  from  the  above-men- 
tioned teachings  of  the  Talmud.  We  may,  indeed,  be  reminded 
that  it  was  deemed  lawful,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  ortho* 
dox  Jewish  students  of  the  law,  to  make  distinctions  and  grades 
in  the  Bible,  or  to  assert  a  difference  in  the  value,  character, 
degree  of  inspiration,  and  authority  of  its  different  portions. 
But  we  cannot  consent  to  the  same  distinctions  which  we  have 
had  made  ready  for  us  by  the  rabbis.  The  Christian  instinct, 
re-enforced  by  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  made 
rational  by  an  examination  of  the  truth  involved,  does  not  place 
the  written  Law  of  Moses  above  the  spoken  and  recorded  truths 
of  the  Prophets.  No  witness  from  Talmudic  authorities  —  were 
it  much  more  clear  and  consentient  than  it  really  is — can  at 
present  even  tend  to  convince  criticism  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
verbally  dictated  to  Moses.  Moreover,  our  pious  feeling  now 
exalts  the  Psalms  far  above  the  Torah  for  our  ethical  and  spirit- 
ual uses. 

It  will  become  more  and  more  apparent,  as  we  follow  down 
the  stream  of  this  history,  that  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture had  an  unfortunate,  not  to  say  an  evil,  beginning.  Some 
of  the  most  troublesome  elements  of  the  doctrine  which  have 
been  hitherto  predominant  in  the  Christian  Church  made  their 
earliest  appearance  in  the  writings  of  Jewish  rabbis.  Among 
such  elements  are  these :  the  theory  of  a  sacred  writing  pro- 
duced by  divine  dictation  of  words ;  ^  the  theory  that  the  his- 

1  According  to  one  rabbinical  view,  Exod.  xz.  1  is  to  be  interpreted  as  holding 
that  God  taught  Mooes  the  Bible,  Mishna*  Talmud,  and  Agada,  yes,  even  such 
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torical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  all  the  result  of  prophetic 
inspiration,  and  the  closely  connected  inference  that  they  are 
infallible  in  details ;  the  attitude  of  excessive  reverence  before 
Scripture  as  such,  rather  than  that  of  genuine  reverence  be- 
fore the  divine  truth  revealed  and  recorded  in  Scripture.  The 
growth  of  these  seeds  from  rabbinical  soil  has  choked  the  free 
growth  of  a  distinctively  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  And 
yet  we  have  now  to  examine  more  decided  and  misleading 
extravagances  of  opinion  than  any  which  the  Talmud  presents. 

It  was  in  Egypt,  under  the  influence  of  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  inspiration,  that  the  Jewish  view  of  the  nature  of  Sacred 
Scripture  began  to  assume  its  most  extravagant  forms ;  and  to 
this  result  Philo  Judaeus  is  the  chief  contributor.^  It  was 
also  in  Egypt,  under  the  same  influence,  that  the  allegorical 
interpretation  flourished  most.  The  close  historical  connection 
between  an  extravagant  theory  of  inspiration  and  this  form  of 
interpretation  will  be  frequently  brought  to  our  consideration. 

Philo*s  general  view  as  to  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  indicated  by  the  titles  which  he  applies 
to  them:  his  lofty  regard  for  their  sanctity  is  shown  by  an 
especially  frequent  use  of  the  epithet  tcpos ;  as,  for  instance,  in 

the   titles  Upal  ypa<f^  (cpa  )9i)9Xo9,  lepos  Xoyos,    Upwurov  ypa/A/ia  or 

XiyytoF.  According  to  the  view  of  Hornemann,  Philo  shows  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Apocrypha;  but  he  never  cites  these 
later  writings,  nor  allegorizes  over  them,  nor  adduces  them  in 
proof  of  his  doctrine.^  This  same  neglect  is,  however,  shown 
by  him  toward  Ezekiel  and  Daniel ;  nor  does  he  ever  cite  as 
Scripture  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Solomon's  Song.* 

There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  Philo  held  the  same  view 
as  the  apocryphal  writers  concerning  the  different  grades  of 
authority  and  excellence  to  be  ascribed  to  different  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament.  In  his  view,  as  in  that  of  the  Talmudic 
authorities,  the  Torah  is  much  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  sacred 
writings.    Its  author  Moses  is,  of  all  men  that  ever  existed, 

doctrinefi  as  shoald  Into  the  latest  ag^  be  worthily  taught,  and  instructed  him  to 
teach  them  aU  to  Israel.  Moses  wished  to  write  them  all  down,  as  indeed  we 
mig:bt  suppose  he  would  ;  but  God  forbade  him,  because  he  knew  that  the  Gen- 
tiles would  rule  the  Israelites,  and  take  away  the  doctrine  of  the  Law  from  them: 
see  article  3Jrt3  in  Lery*s  Neuhebraisches  und  Chaldaisches  Worterbuch. 

1  Ck>mpare  Schultz,  Alttestamentliche  Theoloprie,  Frankfurt,  1878,  p.  789  f. 

s  Compare  the  statement  of  Wellhausen  in  Bleek*s  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T., 
Berlin,  1A78,  p.  fi53. 

s  De  Wette,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.,  p.  28.  On  the  remarkable  silence  of  Philo  con- 
oeming  Ezekiel,  see  Frankel,  Vorstudien  zu  der  Septuaginta,  p.  29. 
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the  holiest  and  best-beloved  of  God;^  he  is  an  arch-prophet 
(dpx*^P^V"7')>^  who  by  oracles  attained  a  supereminent  knowl- 
edge of  philosophy  and  of  natural  objects.^  He  received  also 
the  faculty  both  of  legislation  and  of  prophecy,  and  was  en- 
dowed with  the  most  God-like  wisdom,  as  well  as  was  possessed 
of  the  purest  mind.*  Moses'  words  are  to  be  regarded  as  pre- 
eminently prophetic ;  for  indeed  Moses  himself  bears  justly  the 
title,  6  Trpo^iTTiys  Xoyos.^  Passages  from  the  Pentateuch  are  quoted 
as  being  according  to  Moses'  most  sacred  scripture :  every  thing 
which  is  written  in  these  holy  books  is  oracular,  and  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  divine  utterance  through  Moses.  Every  verse  of 
the  Law  was,  according  to  Philo,  without  doubt  written  by 
Moses ;  since  it  is  expressly  taught  that  Deut.  xxxiv.  was  by  his 
own  hand.  The  great  lawgiver,  having  received  the  descent 
of  the  Spirit,  and  been  ins[)ired,  prophesied  while  yet  alive 
matters  about  himself  as  one  dead,  —  how  he  died,  when  he  had 
not  yet  died ;  and  how  he  was  buried,  when  no  one  was  present 
to  behold  the  fact.^ 

The  authors  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  although 
called  by  Philo  by  such  titles  as  irpo^^''*"  and  6€<nri<noi^  are  never- 
theless much  less  frequently  quoted,  and  are  manifestly  regarded 
as  greatly  inferior  to  the  writer  of  the  Torah.*^  And  yet  this 
difference  in  the  excellence  of  the  persons  who  are  the  various 
authors  of  Sacred  Scripture  does  not  prevent  Philo  from  con- 
sidering the  Old  Testament  as  an  inseparable  divine  whole, 
penetrated  throughout  with  the  spirit  of  inspiration,  and  con- 
stituting one  holy  and  divine  Word.  The  Pentateuch,  on 
account  of  its  superior  antiquity,  and  more  organic  connections 
with  the  life  of  Israel,  as  well  as  because  it  was  written  by 
such  an  one  as  Moses,  is  considered  by  Philo  as  pre-eminently 
sacred.® 

The  distinctions  which  Philo  attempts  to  make  in  the  contents 
of  the  Pentateuch  itself  do  not,  when  considered  in  the  light  of 
his  theory  of  inspiration,  serve  to  classify  the  different  portions 

1  MiMrviff  h^uarmrot  ecu   B^o^ivrvnt  Twr  vwvort  ynoiihmy  :   De  Vita  Moilis,   IIL 

(Mangey),  T.  II.  p.  164. 

«  De  nom.  mut.,  T.  I.  p.  597.  «  De  opif.  mundi.,  T.  I.  p.  2. 

<  De  cong.  qoaer.  erudlt.  gratia,  T.  I.  p.  638. 

*  Ibid.,  T.  I.  p.  543.  This  obscure  term,  Gfrorer  rightly  conaiders  as  designed 
to  caU  Moses  the  prophet  pre-eminent. 

*  De  Mos.,  III.,  T.  TI.  p.  179. 

7  David  is  called  a  prophet  by  Philo  when  quoting  Psa.  xxiii.,  De  Agric,  T.  L 
p.  308:  compare  Joh.  Delitzsch,  De  Inspiratione  S.  S.,  etc.,  p.  17. 

*  Compare  Ewald,  Geschlchte  Israels,  2d  ed.,  YI.  pp.  244  ff. 
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of  the  Mosaic  writings  by  assigning  to  them  lower  and  higher 
grades  of  origin.  Philo  indeed  distinguishes  three  classes  of 
contents  in  the  Pentateuch,  —  (1)  the  oracles  which  were  pro- 
nounced by  God  himself  through  the  divine  prophet  as  his 
interpreter;  (2)  the  things  divinely  delivered  to  Moses  in 
response  to  his  own  inquiry ;  (3)  the  revelations  which  came 
to  Moses  when  in  the  condition  of  ecstasy.^  These  distinctions, 
however,  were  not  understood  by  Philo  so  as  to  introduce  any 
theory  of  differences  in  excellence  and  authority  amongst  the 
different  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  itself ;  nor  so  as  to  neces- 
sitate the  admission  that  a  single  word  was  not  dictated  to 
Moses ;  nor  even  the  admission  that  any  of  the  contents  of  the 
Pentateuch  were  either  received  or  composed  in  any  other 
mental  condition  than  the  only  one  known  to  Philo  as  the 
necessary  pre-requisite  of  all  prophecy.  The  very  term  used 
in  the  above-mentioned  description  to  designate  the  office  of 
Moses  in  transmitting  the  first  of  the  three  classes  of  contents, 
is  the  word  €pfirfy€V9 ;  and  this  is  the  precise  term  of  the  author 
to  denote  the  prophet  in  general  as  the  subject  of  unconscious 
ecstasy.^  The  foregoing  distinctions  do  not,  therefore,  show  the 
intention  of  Philo  to  concede  that  any  of  the  contents  of  the 
Pentateuch  were  not  in  the  strictest  sense  of  divine  and  inspired 
origin :  they  are  rather  weak  and  critically  worthless  conces- 
sions to  certain  facts  which  plainly  appear  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Pentateuch  itself.  The  statement  of  Philo  amounts  only  to 
this :  that  there  are  apparently  three  different  modes  in  which 
—  the  nature  of  his  inspiration  and  the  nature  and  authority  of 
his  scripture  remaining  in  each  mode  the  same  —  the  contents 
of  revelation  were  delivered  to  Moses.  The  three  classes  of 
contents  must  all  have  appeared  to  Philo  as  divine  in  the  same 
strict  sense,  because  he  considered  all  alike  as  dictated  to  Moses 
and  written  by  him  while  he  was  acting  as  an  ^^  interpreter  of 
Grod  "  in  the  Philonean  sense  of  these  words. 

It  is,  however,  his  more  definite  theory  of  the  nature  of  the 
inspired  mental  state,  which  differences  the  views  of  Philo  from 
those  already  examined.  According  to  Philo,  in  inspiration 
the  human  withdraws  completely  before  the  divine ;  the  finite 
soul  yields  up  its  place  to  the  heavenly  visitant.  This  doctrine 
is  founded  upon  the  assumption  that  the  presence  of  human 
reason  is  incompatible  with  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit 

1  De  Mos.,  m.,  T.  n.  p.  163  f. 

<  See  De  Monarch.,  I.,  T.  TL  p.  222;  and  De  spec,  leg.,  T.  IL  p.  3i3. 
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in  the  human  soul.  When  the  divine  light  is  to  shine,  the 
human  must  set ;  only  when  the  light  of  reason  has  set,  does 
the  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit  appear  above  the  horizon  of  the 
soul.  The  cause  of  this  incompatibility  between  the  divine 
light  and  the  light  of  reason  is  the  awful  and  unapproachable 
nature  of  Divine  Being,  according  to  the  theology  of  Philo: 

$€fiLS  yap  avK  ioTi  Oirrfrbv  ajSavdn^  <rvvoiKrj<rai,^     Even  to  prepare  the 

way  for  incoming  inspiration,  reason  must  abandon  the  citadel 
of  the  soul.*  When  the  light  of  reason  has  gone  down  within 
the  soul,  and  perfect  intellectual  darkness  has  come  on,  then 
the  subject  of  inspiration  is  in  a  condition  of  ecstasy,  or  divinely 
induced  madness.  The  prophet,  therefore,  —  and  he  only  is  a 
real  prophet  who  attains  this  state, — is,  even  when  he  himself 
appears  to  be  speaking,  really  in  a  condition  of  complete  quiet: 
another  is  making  use  of  his  vocal  organs  for  the  enunciation 
of  whatever  that  other  one  wills.^  Whatever  is  sounded  in  the 
prophet  will  pass  through ;  his  apparent  words  are  only  echoes 
of  another,  who  is  throwing  them  into  a  throat  empty  of  all 
the  vocal  product^  of  thought.  With  this  meaning  it  is  that 
the  prophets  are  called  "interpreters  of  God." 

Moreover,  the  prophet  is  quite  unconscious  of  every  thing 
which  he  utters  in  this  condition  of  ecstasy:  he  cannot  com- 
prehend it,  is  indeed  in  utter  ignorance  of  it ;  he  speaks  all 
yrywws  iv  dyvotigi.*    Thinking  and  purposing  have  ceased  within 

the  inspired  soul :    ivOova-uaoTj^  yap  koI  ovk  ert  oiwrrj^  Iv  lavry  Scovoux?.^ 

Philo  makes  the  most  extreme  effort,  and  revels  in  the  most 
extravagant  figures  of  speech,  to  express  clearly  his  thought 
that  the  prophetic  condition,  in  which  the  soul  is  made  a  par- 
taker of  divine  things,  is  one  that  has  been  emptied  utterly  of 
all  the  equipment  and  uses  of  sense,  intellect,  reason,  and  will. 
He  who  will  have  a  share  in  such  divine  things  must  not 
abide  in  the  prison  of  the  body,  but  must  be  loosed  from  the 
bonds,  set  free,  and  go  forth  without  the  walls.  He  must,  so 
to  speak,  leave  himself  behind  in  his  escape  from  this  prison. 
The  soul  which  yearns  to  have  experienced  this  holy  influence 
must  not  only  abandon  earth,  the  body  and  kinsfolk,  percep- 
tion and  reason,  but  it  must  also  run  away  from  itself,  and  must 
put  itself  outside  of  itself,  as  do  those  who  are  possessed  and 
carried  away  with  the  Corybantic  frenzy.     In  brief,  he  who 


1  QniR  rer.  div.  haer.  T.  I.,  p*  Ml. 
»  De  Monarch.  I.,  T.  II.  p.  222. 
*  Quia.  rer.  div.  haer.,  T.  I.  p.  483. 


s  De  spec,  leg.,  T.  II.  p.  343. 
«  De  spec,  leg.,  T.  IL  p.  343. 
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would  be  a  prophet  must  play  the  Bacchant.  This  it  is  to  be 
borne  away  of  God  after  the  fashion  of  prophetic  inspiration.^ 

And  should  we,  moved  by  the  difficulties  of  apprehending 
how  such  a  mental  condition  is  compatible  with  the  very  con- 
ditions of  authorship,  inquire  whether  this  form  of  inspiration 
belongs  to  the  prophet  in  writing  as  well  as  in  speaking,  the 
theory  of  Philo  seems  to  compel  an  affirmative  answer.  For, 
says  he,  whenever  (5tc  /tcy)  the  divine  light  is  to  shine,  the 
human  sets;  but,  whenever  (ore  8c)  the  latter  sets,  the  former 
appears  above  the  horizon  of  the  soul.  The  mortal  and  the 
immortal  —  that  is,  the  human  and  the  divine  —  cannot  (^c/us 
ovK  iari)  co-exist  and  have  communion  in  the  same  soul.  The 
prophet  is,  then,  necessarily,  and  on  account  of  the  very  nature 
of  the  thing,  in  this  condition  as  long  as  he  is  inspired.  Either, 
then,  he  is,  being  inspired,  in  this  condition  of  unconscious 
ecstasy  when  he  writes  sacred  prophetic  scripture ;  or  else  he 
writes  such  scripture,  being  uninspired.  But  in  the  latter  case 
the  scripture  would  be  only  the  uninspired  record  of  what  was 
revealed  in  the  condition  of  ecstasy.  Certainly,  however,  Philo 
did  not  hold  that  the  sacred  prophetic  writings  were  not  in- 
spired: on  the  contrary,  he  expressly  speaks  of  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  as  uttering  what  he  cites  from  their  writings  when 
they  were  in  the  prophetic  state  of  inspiration.^  And,  although 
we  can  form  no  mental  picture  whatever  of  one  writing  in  this 
utterly  unconscious  ecstasy  which  Philo  holds  to  be  indispensa- 
ble to  the  genuine  prophetic  inspiration,  our  inability  must  not 
be  suffered  to  abate  one  iota  from  the  lofty  claims  of  the  author 
of  "  Quis  rerum  divinarum  haeres."  We  are,  however,  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  conception  of  inspiration  is  in  its 
elements  as  self-contradictory  when  we  attempt  to  apply  it  to 
the  authors  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  was  the  conception  framed 
by  Schelling  in  his  attempt  to  represent  the  nature  of  the 
**  tnteUectuelle  An»chauungy 

It  appears,  then,  that  Philo  believed  the  entire  Old  Testa- 
ment to  have  been  written  in  the  condition  of  unconscious 
ecstasy  by  authors  whose  own  souls  —  sense,  intellect,  and  will 
—  had  completely  withdrawn  from  the  body  before  the  incom- 
ing divine  impulse.  This  conclusion  follows  from  the  two  facts, 
that  he  considered  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  have  been 

1  De  spec.  \e%  ,  T.  I.  p.  4S2  f. 

*  'Evt^M^of  (on  Isa.  V.  7);  irarairvcv^^i«  tvBwomv  (on  Jer.  XX.  10):  De  Somniis, 
T.  I.,  p.  681 ;  and  De  ling,  conf us.,  T.  I.,  p.  411. 
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written  by  prophets,  and  that  the  condition  of  unconscious 
ecstasy  is  the  only  form  of  prophetic  inspiration  which  his  the- 
ory admits.  The  writers  of  Scripture  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
Philo,  mere  "pen-men"  in  the  strictest  possible  sense  of  the 
word. 

It  is  true  that  Philo  makes  a  distinction,  similar  to  that  vir- 
tually drawn  in  the  Talmudic  writings,  between  ip/irjvtCa  and 

irpo<l>riT€UL  (^'l^pfnpf€Ca  8c  koI  TrpofjiTp-eia  Sia^cpovcrt) .      To  the  former  — 

viz.,  "  interpretation  "  —  he  assigns  much  the  higher  rank.*  He, 
moreover,  makes  the  attempt  to  explain  this  distinction  in  its 
application  to  the  three  classes  of  contents  in  the  Pentateuch 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  But,  so  far  as  he 
does  not  repeat  his  doctrine  of  the  prophet  as  the  unconscious 
interpreter  of  the  divine  message,  he  succeeds  only  in  losing 
himself  in  unmeaning  mysticism,  or  in  saying  that  which  in  all 
his  other  writings  he  either  contradicts  or  steadfastly  ignores.^ 
But  if  the  theories  of  Philo  tend  to  exalt  upon  one  side  his 
doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  its  strictly  divine  origin,  its  infal- 
libility and  authority,  and  the  purely  passive  inspiration  of  its 
authors ;  they  tend  also,  upon  another  side,  to  lower  and  broaden 
the  application  of  this  doctrine.  For,  in  the  view  of  Philo, 
inspiration  is  not  that  special  state  or  quality  of  soul  which 
was  given  only  to  the  authors  of  sacred  Hebrew  writings  in 
order  to  secure  for  them  alone  the  necessary  characteristics 
of  Sacred  Scripture.  For  Philo  expressly  claims  the  same 
kind  of  inspiration  for  himself:  he  also  attributes  it  to  others 
than  the  biblical  writers.  The  force  of  this  fact  is  not  to  be 
broken  by  statements  like  that,  for  instance,  of  Lee,^  who,  with 
an  entirely  unwarranted  appeal  to  Gfrorer  in  suj)port  of  his 
opinions,  attempts  to  limit  these  claims  to  some  kind  of  divine 
insight  ^^when  interpreting^^  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  true,  as  Gfrorer  says,  "we  must  not  suppose  that  our 
author  placed  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant  on  a  rank 
with  ordinary  men,  or  with  the  race  then  living."  *  But  it  is 
also  true,  as  the  same  critic  asserts,  that  "  our  author  [Philo] 
does  not  limit  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  a  few,  but  extends  it  very 
widely;"  and  that  "he  considered  such  inspiration  as  custom- 
ary, or  at  least  as  frequent,"  *    Philo  expressly  declares  that 

1  De  Mo8.,  in.,  T.  n.  p.  163  f. 

*  Compare  Gfrorer,  Philo  und  die  alezandrinische  Theoaophie:  Stattgart,  1831, 
I.  p.  54  f. 

<  See  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  note  on  p.  66  f. 
«  Ibid.,  I.  p.  GO.  fi  Ibid.,  pp.  57  and  60. 
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the  holy  Word  bestows  the  gift  of  prophecy  upon  every  notably 

wise  man :  koX  iravrl  3c  ayOpunn^  axrr€u^  6  tcpos  Aoyos  7rpo<f>riT€iav  /laprvpct.^ 

And  that  this  gift  of  prophecy  carries  with  it,  as  the  necessary 
form  of  its  bestowal,  the  unconscious  ecstasy  in  which  the  soul 
is  emptied  of  self  and  wholly  taken  possession  of  by  the  divine, 
is  evident  from  the  explanation  which  follows  the  declaration : 
"  For  a  prophet  speaks  nothing  which  is  his  own,  but  all  things 
another's,  another  acting  as  his  prompter."  Philo  elsewhere 
praises  the  oracle  of  a  certain  inspired  prophet  (^corTrtfwv)  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,^  It  is,  therefore,  as  Gfro- 
rer  asserts,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  "  Philo  here  and  there 
speaks  of  his  own  inspired  states."  *  Concerning  the  mysteries 
of  the  cherubim,  he  has  to  expound  a  more  learned  theory  than 
that  of  his  contemporaries,  which  he  has  heard  from  his  own 
soul ;  and  his  soul,  he  declares,  is  wont  to  be  seized  with  divine 
inspiration,  and  to  utter  oracles  (fwurcvcs^cu),*  Nor  is  it  meiely 
in  the  interpretation  of  biblical  mysteries,  whether  consisting 
of  cherubim  or  dreams  or  allegory,  that  this  pious  Jew  thinks 
himself  to  have  fallen  into  the  condition  of  inspired  prophetic 
ecstasy,  and  thus  to  have  been  taught  of  God.  In  his  own 
speculations  he  has  attained  the  power  of  so  controlling  the 
senses,  and  holding  in  check  the  motions  of  the  intellect,  that 
the  soul  may  in  tranquillity  and  darkness  abide  the  incoming 
of  the  Divine  Spii-it:  he  who  wishes  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  must  attain  the  same  power.^  This  state  has  at 
times  come  upon  him  when  he  has  been  writing  concerning 
some  abstruse  theological  themes.  He  has  frequently  come  to 
the  subject  knowing  exactly  what  should  be  written  down,  and 
then,  finding  his  mind  barren,  has  been  amazed  at  the  power 
of  the  living  God  by  whom  the  womb  of  the  soul  is  at  times 
opened,  and  at  times  closed  up.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary, 
when  he  has  come  to  write  upon  a  subject  with  his  mind  empty, 
all  of  a  sudden  it  has  become  full :  thoughts  have  fallen  from 
heaven  like  a  shower  of  snow,  or  like  seed  from  the  hand  of 
the  sower,  into  his  mind;  he  has  become  possessed  of  the 
Corybantie  frenzy  under  the  divine  impulse;  he  has  become 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  place,  the  persons  present,  of  him- 
self, and  of  what  was  said  and  written.^  Now,  that  Philo  does 
not  mean  by  all  this  simply  to  claim  that  he  became,  under  the 

1  Qais  rer.  div.  haer.,  T.  I.  p.  510.  *  De  Praem.  et  Poen.,  T.  II.  p.  426. 

•  Pbiio,  etc.,  I.  p.  58.  *  De  Cherub.,  T.  I.  p.  143. 

•  Compare  De  migrat.  Abraham.,  T.  I.  p.  466.  ^  Ibid.,  T.  I.  p.  441. 
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excitement  of  composition,  unusually  fertile  in  ideas,  and  quite 
oblivious  to  things  of  sense,  is  clear  from  the  exact  and  plainly 
intentional  coiTespondence  of  this  description  with  his  whole 
theory  of  the  inspired  mental  state. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  in  this  connection,  that  Philo  seems  to 
have  held  that  the  inspiration  of  the  LXX.  was  of  the  nature 
of  prophetic  ecstasy.^  They  were  not  mere  interpreters  (in  the 
lower  sense  of  the  word),  but  hierophants  and  prophets.  In 
accordance  with  tliis  view  of  their  inspiration,  is  the  manner 
of  treatment  which  Philo  gives  to  the  text  of  the  LXX.,  found- 
ing his  argument  on  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  article,  and 
upon  other  details  of  the  translation.^ 

But  should  we  hiquire,  Whence  comes  this  theory  of  Philo 
which  regards  inspiration  solely  as  a  condition  of  unconscious 
ecstasy,  and  the  inspired  writer  as  a  mere  tool  in  the  hand  of 
the  divine?  the  answer  is  not  difficult.  It  is  certain  that  the 
facts  and  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament,  legitimately  con- 
sidered, cannot  be  made  the  source  of  such  a  theory.  So  far 
as  it  ascribes  all  the  extraordinary  virtues  and  faculties  of  man, 
whether  consisting  merely  in  rare  wisdom  and  insight  or  in  the 
more  definite  concrete  product  of  sacred  writings,  to  the  in- 
breathing of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  view  of  Philo  is  the  common 
view  of  antiquity.  In  statement  of  this  view,  nothing  can  be 
more  generous  than  the  frequently  quoted  assertion  of  Cicero : 
"Nemo  igitur  vir  magnus  sine  aliquo  afilatu  divino  unquam 
fuit.''  ^  No  less  than  twenty -eight  titles  in  Greek  alone  (most  of 
them  compounded  with  ^ed?),  for  men  gifted  with  the  divine 
afflatus,  have  been  enumerated  by  one  writer  i*  and  others  might 
be  added.  The  belief  in  inspiration  belongs  to  all  ancient  liter- 
ature. But  the  more  precise  featui'es  of  the  theory  of  Philo  are 
referable  to  Platonism.  It  is  the  Platonic  theory,  that  a  man 
cannot  become  a  poet,  or  utter  an  oracle,  until  he  has  become 
divested  of  his  own  reason,  and  the  divine  has  occupied  its 
room.*  The  god,  having  taken  away  from  the  poets  and  proph- 
ets their  mind,  uses  them  as  assistants.  God  has  given  man- 
tic  to  human  senselessness,  —  a  dictum  which  is  explained  so 
as  to  involve  the  doctrine  that  no  one  in  his  senses  (Stow9) 
attains  to  genuine  and  divine  mantle.     The  prophet  is  quite 

1  De  Mos.,  IT..  T.  II.  pp.  138  ff.  *  See  Gfrorer,  Philo,  etc.,  I.  pp.  51  fP. 

•  De  natnra  Deorum,  II.  66. 

*  Job.  Delitzsch,  De  Inspiratione  S.  S.,  etc.,  p.  21. 

^  IXply  av  ivOfOK  re  yitnirai  km  tK^pttv  xot  h  povi  iiffKin  jr  avrw  ii^,  IoH.  634,  B. 
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unconscious  of  the  many  and  splendid  things  which  he  utters 
in  the  prophetic  state.^ 

The  Judaism  which  Philo  necessarily  blends  with  his  Platon- 
izing  produces,  of  course,  various  discrepancies  between  him 
and  the  more  purely  Platonic  theory.  Of  such  discrepancies 
John  Delitzsch  distinguishes,  as  of  especial  importance,  the  fol- 
lowing two.  The  Platonic  theory  regards  the  divine,  to  which 
the  soul  must  be  raised  in  order  to  be  the  subject  of  revelation, 
as  congenital  with  the  human  spirit  itself:  Philo  is  compelled 
by  his  Jewish  supernaturalism  to  posit  the  divine  in  Deity 
alone.  The  Platonic  theory  distinguishes  between  the  /tan-as 
and  the  vpotfunrai :  Philo  gives  to  the  two  words  the  same  signifi- 
cance.* The  substantial  agreement  of  the  two  views,  and  the 
derivation  of  those  of  the  Jew  from  those  of  the  Greek  philos- 
ophy, is,  however,  not  to  be  denied.  Rudelbach,  wishing  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  early  Church  Fathers  have 
received  so  much  of  their  doctrine  through  Philo  from  Plato, 
makes  the  vain  attempt  to  believe  that  Plato  himself  received 
his  views  from  the  East,  their  original  home.^ 

Again,  after  considering  the  doctrine  which  had  its  chief  seat 
in  Alexandria  and  its  sources  in  Greek  philosophy,  as  previ-? 
ously  after  considering  the  more  distinctively  Jewish  develop- 
ment in  the  Apocrypha  and  the  Talmud,  —  again  are  we  left 
with  little  real  wheat  after  much  beating  of  straw.  Philo 
agrees  with  the  authorities  of  a  more  purely  Jewish  type  in  his 
high  reverence  for  the  ancient  Hebrew  writings :  he  ascribes  all 
these  writings  to  a  divine  source,  and  concedes  to  them  all  a 
divine  authority.  He  also  agrees  with  the  same  authorities  in 
ascribing  pre-eminent  excellence  to  Moses  and  the  writings  of 
the  Pentateuch :  his  grading  of  the  Scriptures  is  not,  however, 
so  marked  and  unequivocal  as  theirs.  But,  unlike  the  Apocry- 
pha and  the  Talmud,  Philo  acknowledges  only  that  one  kind 
of  inspiration  in  which  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul  have 
left  their  normal  possession,  and  the  divine  spirit  is  using  the 
human  throat  or  hand  of  the  unconscious  but  inspired  speaker 
or  penman.  According  to  Philo,  ecstasy  is  prophetic  inspira- 
tion as  such,  and  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  written  by 
prophets.  And  if  we  take  him  for  our  teacher  as  to  the  nature 
of  inspiration,  we  must  take  him  as  he  is.    Some  writers,^  how- 

1  See  tbe  doctrine  taught  in  the  Timaeue,  Meno,  and  the  Apology. 
^  De  Inspiratione  S.  8.,  etc.,  p.  22 

*  Zeitschrift  far  Inth.  Theologie,  I.,  p.  17  f. 

*  For  instance,  Budelhach,  Ibid.,  I.  p.  17  f.;  and  Lee,  Inspiration  of  Scriptureb 
P>  05. 
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ever,  after  accusing  Philo  of  misconception  concerning  the 
psychological  basis  of  inspiration,  think  that  his  view  can  be 
shown  to  be  essentially  true  by  his  use  of  the  word  "inter- 
preter "  to  designate  the  office  of  the  prophet.  But  this  very 
word  (cp/tii/i/cvs)  is  the  epitome  of  the  worst  errors  of  Philo.  The 
reception  of  the  Apocrypha  into  the  Greek  Canon  was  one 
result  of  such  a  view  of  inspiration.  For  Philo,  although  so 
strict  as  to  quality,  was  generous  in  respect  to  number :  he  and 
other  wise  men,  although  disciples  of  Moses  and  the  rest  of  the 
prophets,  might  themselves  be  subjects  of  the  divine  ecstasy, 
and  so  deliver  their  inspired  oracles. 

We  find  in  the  doctrine  of  Philo,  however,  certain  elements 
which  were  sure  either  to  be  themselves  expelled,  or  else  to 
soften  and  liberalize  the  whole  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scrij^ture. 
Such  elements  are  shown  in  his  tendency  to  view  inspiration  as 
the  result  of  an  ethical  preparation  and  a  submission  of  the  soul 
to  divine  influences,  and  also  in  the  admission  that  the  graces 
and  gifts  of  the  divine  are  not  so  narrowly  limited  in  space  and 
time  as  Jewish  exclusiveness  would  gladly  make  out.  The 
Logos  bestows  the  gift  of  prophecy  upon  every  great  and  good 
man.  The  lack  of  historic  sense  and  judgment,  the  lack  of  an 
organic  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  growing  upon 
historic  foundations,  and  as  needing  a  recognized  record  of 
its  growth'  (a  lack  shown  in  the  reception  of  the  Apocrypha 
within  the  Alexandrine  canon),  prevented  the  generosity  of 
Philo's  view  from  being  either  true  to  the  facts  or  safe  for  the 
Christian  Church.  What  a  crude  compounding  of  Jewish  and 
Greek  elements  was  possible  in  this  period,  we  turn  now  to 
consider;  for  Josephus  must  be  considered,  in  this  historical 
sketch,  as  belonging  to  the  period  preceding  Christ. 

The  views  which  Josephus  held  as  to  the  nature  of  Sacred 
Scripture  may  in  part  be  gathered  from  the  same  passage  in  his 
writings  which  has  already  been  introduced  to  our  notice  in 
connection  with  the  formation  of  the  Old-Testament  Canon.^ 
The  doctrine  of  the  parsimony  and  essential  unity  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible  is  indicated  by  the  contrast  drawn  between  the 
twenty-two  concordant  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and  an 
indefinite  number  of  books  which  should  be  discordant  and  at 
war  with  one  another.  There  has  never  been  among  the  Jews, 
Josephus  declares,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  conflicting  au- 
thorities (ov  yop  fivpidSe^  pL^Xjitav  cicrl  irap  rffilv  &(rvfi<l>m(i]V  fcaX  /xaxo- 

1  Viz.,  Contra  Apionem,  I.  8. 
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inofwi).  Great  prominence  is  also  given  by  this  passage  to  the 
extent  and  trustworthiness  of  the  historical  element  in  Sacred 
Scripture.  The  twenty-two  books  contain  the  narrative  of  all 
past  time  (TowwavToslxoKraxp<>»'ovT^»'<iwi7/w^i7v).  The  Books  of 
Moses  cover  a  space  of  nearly  three  thousand  years;  the  matter 
of  the  prophetic  writings  is  pre-eminently  historical,  for  their 
authors  have  written  down  the  things  done  in  their  times  (ot 

/xrra  M<iri;(r^  vpo^rfrax  rhi  Kar  avrovs  vpa^Styra  crvi^cypai^av).      It  secmS 

also  to  be  a  conclusive  inference  from  this  passage,  that  the 
author  held  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  Hebrew  Canonical  Scrip- 
ture to  be  due  to  the  prophetic  spirit  in  its  historical  develop- 
ment through  the  succession  of  genuine  Hebrew  prophets.  The 
cessation  of  Scripture  is  traced  to  the  departure  of  the  prophetic 
spirit  from  the  nation,  —  a  departure  which  Josephus  places  at 
the  point  of  time  when  Artaxerxes  reigned  over  Persia.  The 
writings  subsequent  to  this  date  never  attained  the  considera- 
tion yielded  to  the  earlier  writings,  because  the  true  succession 
of  prophets  at  that  time  came  to  an  end  (8ia  to  firj  ycvcV^at  t^  twv 
vpotf>Tfn»v  incpiPri  ^a^x¥)'  The  divine  origin  and  characteristics 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  clearly  asserted,  the  canonical  writ- 
ings (fiipXui)  are  declared  to  be  justly  considered  divine  (8t#c(uo)« 
^euK  rcirurrcvficra),  and  the  inborn  reverence  of  all  the  Jews  for 
them  as  for  the  very  decrees  of  God  (avra  6^ov  Soy/iara)  is  made 
apparent;  but  the  more  precise  manner  of  this  divine  origin, 
and  the  more  precise  nature  of  these  divine  characteristics,  are 
not  in  this  place  set  forth. 

There  are,  moreover,  in  this  very  passage,  suggestions  of  the 
diflBculty  which  is  always  found  in  the  attempt  to  make  a  dis- 
tinct class  of  so-called  canonical  writings.  No  marks  can  be 
found  for  such  writings  which  shall  distinguish  them  infallibly 
from  all  other  writings.  The  departure  of  the  prophetic  spirit 
had  closed  the  Canon.  But  Josephus  believed  that  there  were 
still  prophets  among  the  favored  people.  These  prophets  were, 
however,  rather  sporadic ;  and  there  was  not  an  exactly  deter- 
minate succession  of  them :  therefore  the  later  books  received 
le%9  credence  and  esteem  than  the  earlier.  That  distinctions  as 
to  value  and  authority  might  be  made  even  within  the  canonical 
books,  the  section  preceding  the  eighth  in  "  Contra  Apionem," 
as  well  as  other  passages  from  Josephus,  abundantly  shows.  In 
the  thought  of  Josephus,  Moses  was  a  prophet  in  a  sense  which 
is  pre-eminent,  and  which  belongs  to  no  other  Old-Testament 
writer.    The  words  which  were  apparently  the  words  of  Moses 
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were  really  the  words  of  God.^  He  is  represented  as  assuring 
the  people,  previous  to  his  deliverance  of  the  Decalogue,  that 
the  precepts  which  he  is  about  to  communicate  are  not  those 
of  the  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  but  of  no  other  than  Jeho- 
vah himself.^  The  words  of  the  Decalogue,  Josephus  does  not 
hold  it  lawful  to  set  down  for  the  profane  reader. 

And  not  only  is  a  distinction  made  by  Josephus  which  places 
Moses  as  a  writer  of  Sacred  Scripture  in  a  class  apart  from 
others,  but  also  one  which  divides  the  prophets  themselves. 
The  sacred  books  were  all  indeed  written  by  men  who  are 
called  ir/KK^ot;  but  the  more  original  and  ancient  contents  of 
the  prophetic  writings  they  learned  only  on  inspiration  from 
God,  —  or  by  direct  revelation,  as  we  should  say,  —  while  the 
affairs  of  their  own  times  they  simply  recorded  accurately  as 
these  affairs  happened.  The  distinction  here  made  is  primarily 
a  distinction  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  several  writers 
came  into  possession  of  their  material,  —  whether  by  revelation 
when  in  a  condition  of  ecstasy,  or  by  the  ordinary  sources  of 
historical  information.  But  if  we  extend  the  term  "  prophets  " 
so  as  to  cover  the  distinctively  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, then  the  same  distinction  applies  at  once  to  the  authors 
of  these  books  also :  some  of  them  are  to  be  classed  as  writers 
who  have  revelations  from  God,  and  others  as  writers  who  are 
simply  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  their  own  time.  Moreover, 
a  distinction  between  the  prophet  as  a  prophet,  and  the  prophet 
as  a  recorder  or  scribe,  emerges  in  the  writings  of  Josephus. 
In  speaking  of  Isaiah,*  Josephus  declares  him  to  have  been  con- 
fessedly a  divine  and  wonderful  prophet ;  and  the  test  of  this 
excellence  is  in  the  truthfulness  of  his  utterances.  We  are 
further  told  that  Isaiah,  confident  of  the  truth  of  his  utterances, 
wrote  down  all  that  he  had  prophesied,  and  left  it  on  perpetual 
record.  The  normal  prophetic  state,  Josephus  elsewhere  as- 
sures us,  is  one  of  complete  unconsciousness :  but  the  prophet 
writing  down  his  paat  prophecies  is  here  simply  represented  as 
taking  pains  to  put  on  accurate  record  what  he  had  formerly 
spoken  prophetically. 

A  distinction  of  contents,  which  is  applicable  even  within 
the  supremely  sacred  Pentateuch,  seems  also  to  be  suggested. 
Josephus,  as  well  as  Philo,  believes  that  Moses  wrote,  as  an 

1  Ant.»  IV.  8,  49:  Upo^iimt  M  •toe  oint  £AA«t,  «(r#'  a  n  aUr  ^^{oiro  6<MCiv 
X^OKTOf  Mpostf^ot  rov  $tov» 

*  Ant,  III.  5, 3.  •  Ant.,  X.  2,  2. 
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inspired  prophet,  even  the  account  of  his  own  death.^  But  he 
also  informs  us  that  the  same  writer  did  Balaam  the  great 
honor  to  record  his  prophecies.^  Moses,  then,  appears  in  this 
instance  in  the  character  of  a  scribe  (Avaypat/^a?)  of  another's 
prophecy ;  and  that,  too,  the  prophecy  of  a  false  prophet. 

It  is  difficult,  then,  to  suppose  that  Josephus  held  the  entire 
Hebrew  Scriptures  to  have  been  written  by  prophets,  in  the 
sense  that  the  scribes  were  all,  at  the  time  of  writing,  under 
prophetic  inspiration ;  or  even  to  suppose  that  he  held  the  en- 
tire contents  of  the  Pentateuch  to  have  been  thus  written. 

When,  however,  Josephus  attempts  to  give  the.  more  precise 
rationale  of  the  inspired  prophetic  state,  he  seems  proud  to 
adopt  the  views  of  Philo.  He  represents  Balaam,  when  speak- 
ing by  inspiration,  as  not  in  his  own  power,  but  as  caught 
away  and  impelled  by  the  divine  spirit  (ov#c  Av  iv  cavro),  tw  8c 
0cMp  TTvcv/iari  irpos  avra  K^Kon^fieviK),  In  reply  to  the  charge  of 
Balak  that  he  had  broken  his  contract,  Balaam  is  made  to 
allege  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  prophet  to  be  silent  or 
to  speak,  when  the  spirit  of  God  seizes  him ;  and  with  this  view 
Josephus  himself  manifestly  sympathizes.®  Indeed,  nothing 
which  is  in  the  prophet  after  the  Spirit  has  entered  him  is  any 

longer  his  own  (ov8€v  yap  iv  rffilv  en  <l>6axravro^  CMreX^ctv  Ik€lvov  rjfii^ 

T€pair),  Josephus  does  not  seem,  however,  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  signifi- 
cantly calls  an  interpretation,  was  produced  under  the  impulse 
of  the  prophetic  ecstasy.*  Indeed,  when  he  reproaches  the 
Greek  authors,  both  ancient  and  more  modern,  for  framing 
their  narratives  to  please  their  readers,  without  concern  to 
inform  themselves  and  upon  merely  hearsay  evidence,  he  mani- 
festly supposes  that  the  Hebrew  writers  had,  at  least  in  part, 
by  the  opposite  course  of  painstaking  research,  escaped  the  like 
errors.*  The  entire  view  which  Josephus  takes  of  the  nature 
of  prophetic  inspiration,  as  giving  character  to  the  writings  of 
the  Hebrew  Canon,  is  therefore  much  more  reasonable  and 
tenable  than  that  of  Philo. 

Josephus,  as  well  as  Philo,  ascribes  prophetic  inspiration  to 

J  Compare  Ant.,  IV.  8, 48.  «  Ant.,  IV.  6, 13. 

*  This  is  evident  from  the  whole  spirit  of  the  passage,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  words  if^ir,  jriui«i',  i^MfrtpoK,  co-ordinate  Balaam  with  the  whole  order  of  proph- 
ets.   See  Ant.,  IV.  6,  0. 

*  See,  however,  the  contrary  opinion  in  Joh.  Delitzsch,  De  Inspiratione  S.  S., 
etc.,  p.  13. 

*  Coa.  Ap.,  1. 8. 
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others  than  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  his  view, 
John  Hyrcanus  had  the  gift  of  prophecy :  he  was  so  conversant 
with  Deity  that  nothing  in  the  future  escaped  him,  —  higher 
praise  than  which  can  be  given  to  no  author  of  prophetic 
canonical  writings.^  Josephus  considered  himself  an  inspired 
prophet  of  no  mean  order :  he  was  a  recipient  of  divinely  in- 
duced prophetic  dreams ;  he  fell  into  conditions  of  prophetic 
ecstasy  (S^cos  ycvo/Acvw).^  As  Daniel  was  preferred  by  Darius 
and  Cyrus  for  having  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  Babylo- 
nian army,  so  Josephus  thought  himself  worthy  to  be  preferred 
by  Vespasian  for  the  prophecies  which  he  had  made  in  his 
behalf:  the  events  had  shown  his  predictions  to  have  been 
divine  prophetic  oracles  (/laKrcui^  Beuii).^ 

It  appears,  then,  that  Josephus  regarded  the  ancient  Hebrew 
writings  as  pre-eminently  sacred  and  divine,  because  they  con- 
tained the  oracles  of  God  to  Israel,  and  were  written  by  that 
determinate  succession  of  true  prophets  which  came  to  an  end 
in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes.  These  prophets  received  their 
material  in  part  from  divine  revelations,  and  were,  of  course, 
subjects  of  the  prophetic  ecstasy ;  but  they  were  also  diligent 
and  accurate  collectors  of  that  purely  historical  material  which 
also  in  part  made  up  their  writings.  It  does  not  appear,  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  they  were,  when  acting  as  scribes, 
under  the  higher  form  of  the  prophetic  impulse.  Moreover,  in- 
spiration and  revelation  did  not  belong  to  them  alone,  but  were 
still  enjoyed  by  certain  persons  among  the  pious  Jews;  and 
Josephus  considered  himself  by  no  means  the  least  favored  of 
these  inspired  persons.  The  later  writings  and  utterances, 
however,  were  not  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  more  an- 
cient, because  the  accurately  determinate  succession  of  proph- 
ets had  come  to  an  end. 

The  foregoing  view  of  Josephus,  as  compared  with  that  of 
Philo,  is  moderate  and  reasonable:  it  contains,  indeed,  some 
particular  excellences.  It  suggests  a  distinction  between  mere 
inspired  utterance  in  writing,  and  Canonical  Scripture ;  and  it 
suggests  that  the  test  of  the  latter  is  in  certain  questions  of 
organic  historical  connections.  Canonical  Scripture,  that  is  to 
say,  is  not,  with  respect  to  the  method  of  its  origin,  necessarily 
different  from  other  expressions  of  pious  thought  and  feeling : 
it  attains  its  pre-eminence  largely  in  an  historical  way. 

1  De  beU.  Jud.,  1. 2, 8.  «  Ibid.,  ni.  8, 3.  »  Ibid.,  IV.  10, 7. 
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In  closing  our  historical  sketch  of  this  first  period,  we  are  led 
to  make  the  following  reflections. 

The  greatest  value  to  be  derived  from  examining  the  opin- 
ions of  Jewish  rabbis  and  Alexandiine  Neo-Platouists  can  be 
estimated  only  when  we  have  also  examined  the  corresponding 
views  of  the  Church  Fathers.  What  the  rabbinizing  and  Pla- 
tonizing  views  of  the  Jews  were,  becomes  of  most  importance 
as  a  help  toward  the  truth,  only  when  these  views  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church.  If  we 
can  discover  in  what  measure,  and  with  respect  to  what  ele- 
ments, the  so-called  Christian  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture 
came  from  the  rabbis  and  from  Philo,  rather  than  from  a  free 
development  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  then 
we  shall  be  in  position  better  to  determine  how  much  of  this 
doctrine  is  distinctively  Christian  and  authoritative,  and  how 
much  quite  fails  of  securing  the  witness  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness. It  is  conceivable,  indeed,  that  we  might  learn 
something  from  the  Jewish  rabbis  and  from  Philo.  We  are 
not,  however,  to  confuse  the  perpetuation  of  their  speculations 
with  the  true  development  of  the  mind  of  Christ  within  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

Certain  elements  of  a  true  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  are 
doubtless  to  be  distinguished  as  common  to  all  the  authorities 
of  the  first  period :  the  same  elements  we  shall  find  to  be  uni- 
versal and  perennial  within  the  Christian  Church.  Of  such 
elements  we  may  perhaps  already  distinguish  the  following: 
The  ascription  of  the  Old  Testament  to  a  divine  source,  because 
it  contains  a  faithful  record  of  the  oracles  of  God  to  his  ancient 
covenant  people ,  the  existence  in  Israel  of  an  order  of  genu- 
ine prophets,  through  whom  these  oracles  were  delivered  to 
the  people,  and  to  whose  pious  work  the  writing  of  some  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  due ;  the  placing  of  the  books 
of  Canonical  Scripture  in  a  class  apart,  although  without  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  classification  should 
be  made ,  the  reality  of  that  communion  which  exists  between 
the  human  spirit  and  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  a  permanent  fact 
belonging  to  the  entire  history  of  the  Church ;  and,  finally,  the 
pre-eminent  ethical  value  and  usefulness  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tares  in  all  the  varying  necessities  of  pious  souls. 

We  discover  also  that  from  the  very  first,  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  period,  various  distinctions  were  freely  made 
within  the  one  sphere  of  Sacred  Scripture.    These  distinctions 
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applied  to  its  contents,  to  its  exact  method  of  origin,  its  nature 
of  communication,  and  its  degree  of  excellence  and  authority. 
It  is  agreed  by  all  the  writers  of  this  period,  that  the  written 
Torah  is  pre-eminent  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  its  author, 
Moses,  is  by  far  the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets.  To  the  Hagi- 
ographa  the  lowest  rank  is  uniformly  assigned.  It  is  true  that 
the  distinctions  made  by  these  writers  are  not  all  well  founded : 
some  of  their  preferences  are  such  as  Christian  judgment  and 
critical  research  unite  definitely  to  reverse.  The  "spirit  of 
holiness  "  which  moves  in  the  Psalms  is  more  nearly  congenital 
with  the  Christian  spirit  than  is  that  spirit  of  intense  legality 
which  led  the  rabbis  to  attribute  the  entire  Pentateuch  ta 
divine  dictation,  or  to  direct  divine  and  miraculous  workman- 
ship. The  theory  of  sacred  writings  which  are  produced  wholly 
dictante  Spiritu  Sancto  needs  higher  evidence  for  its  establish- 
ment than  any  which  can  be  furnished  by  apocryphal,  rabbin- 
ical, or  Platonizing  authorities.  The  fact,  however,  that  A«- 
tinctions  of  some  kind  were  universally  made^  is  a  very  significant 
fact.  It  is  also,  as  we  shall  subsequently  discover,  a  fact  of 
judgment  which  remained  alive  with  the  Christian  Church 
until  it  was  smothered  for  a  time  in  the  folds  of  post-Reforma- 
tion dogmatics.  All  the  writers  whom  we  have  been  consult- 
ing agree,  indeed,  to  consider  the  different  writings  known  to 
them  as  constituting  some  kind  of  unity.  What  is  the  precis© 
nature  of  that  unity,  they  do  not,  however,  define.  But  they 
all  also  agree  in  making  distinctions,  and  in  applying  them  to 
different  parts  of  this  unity.  The  Old  Testament  is  not  one 
book  in  any  such  sense  that  it  is  not  also  many  books  of  differ- 
ent kinds.  We  have  seen  that  the  ancient  tripartite  division 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  based  upon  the  same  distinctions  in 
value  which  the  rabbis  made.  It  was  because  the  Old-Testa- 
ment Hagiographa  were  rated  relatively  so  low,  that  the  Old- 
Testament  Apocrypha  found  their  way  into  the  Greek  Canon. 
If  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  had  been  regarded  as  were  those 
of  the  Pentateuch,  no  later  writings  could  have  secured  an 
entrance  into  the  sacred  precincts.  The  feeling  that  inspired 
and  sacred,  and  even  canonical,  writings  shade  themselves  away 
gradually  from  the  clearest  and  most  central  light,  seems  to  be 
manifested  in  connection  with  the  sense  of  their  unity. 

We  are  made  to  marvel  when  we  reflect  how  little  influence 
was  exercised  upon  the  formative  views  of  the  period,  touching 
the  nature  of  Sacred  Scripture,  by  the  claims  and  phenomena 
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of  the  Old  Testament  itself.  The  teachings  of  the  Hebrew 
writings  as  to  their  own  origin  and  nature  attracted  but  little 
attention.  In  the  increasing  veneration  for  their  supposed 
teachings  upon  other  matters,  the  writings  were  not  consulted 
to  find  what,  if  any  thing,  they  teach  regarding  themselves. 
It  was  controversy  over  religious  opinions  which  were  supposed 
to  be  taught  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  authorities,  that  first  ex- 
cited the  interest  of  men  in  the  value  of  those  authorities. 
But  even  after  such  controversy  had  arisen,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  an  inductive  theory  of  the  nature  of  those 
authorities.  The  authority  of  the  written  Torah,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  of  the  other  more  or  less  closely  allied  writings 
which  compose  the  Old  Testament,  was  traditional  with  the 
Jews  in  the  period  we  have  been  examining.  This  authority 
was  controverted  only  by  those  who  were  not  Jews.  Among 
themselves  the  rabbis  could  speculate  as  to  the  more  precise 
nature  of  revelation,  inspiration,  and  sacred  writings,  with 
little  regard  to  the  chief  witness  whose  testimony  they  might 
readily  have  taken ;  viz.,  the  writings  themselves.  A  mixture 
of  Greek  elements  in  such  speculations  was  all  the  more  nat- 
ural and  attractive,  on  account  of  the  relations  in  which  Juda- 
ism, with  its  religious  philosophy  and  cultus,  as  well  as  practical 
life,  stood  to  the  Greek  philosophy. 

It  certainly  does  not  promise  well  for  the  free  development 
of  a  distinctively  biblical  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  that 
the  earliest  voices  are  heard  speaking  in  the  language  of  the 
Jewish  rabbis  and  Greek  philosophers,  rather  than  in  the 
language  of  the  authors  of  the  Bible.  But  this  was  inevitable. 
How  far  the  Christian  Church  will  adopt  new  and  more  Chris- 
tian views,  and  how  far  it  will  adhere  to  Philo  and  the  Jewish 
doctors,  remains  to  be  answered  by  history. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE  DOGTBIKE  OF  BACBED  SCBIPTUBE  IN  THE  ANCIENT 

CHUBCH. 

Cebtain  general  considerations  of  grave  import  must  influ- 
ence the  student  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  that 
doctrine  was  held  by  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  question  needs  to  be  considered  with  especial  care :  How  far 
can  we  speak  of  any  definite  and  concordant  doctrine  as  having 
found  acceptance  in  the  earliest  times  after  Christ?  The  variety 
of  influences  which  operated  upon  the  formation  of  the  views 
of  the  Church  Fathers  —  since  they  belonged  to  diverse  schools 
of  learning,  seated  at  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Athens,  Rome, 
Lyons,  and  Carthage,  and  were  subjected  to  different  forms  of 
early  culture  —  makes  all  the  more  impressive  any  substantial 
unity  which  their  writings  may  disclose.  Rudelbach  has  un- 
dertaken to  show  that  there  is  scarcely  any  other  point  con- 
cerning which,  in  antiquity,  a  more  complete  and  hearty  agree- 
ment prevailed  than  concerning  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.^ 
And  it  is  to  be  conceded  at  once,  that  all  antiquity,  both  hea- 
then and  Christian,  exhibits  a  certain  unity  of  view  regarding 
revelation  and  inspiration,  which  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
our  modern  variety.  Moreover,  a  certain  unity  of  influence 
from  rabbinical  tradition,  and  also  to  some  extent  from  Platonic 
philosophy,  operated  to  secure  a  further  concord  in  the  expres- 
sions of  the  Church  Fathers.  But  in  purifying  their  views 
from  the  elements  of  error  which  have  entered  into  them  from 
various  sources,  we,  for  the  reason  given  above,  oftentimes  seem 
in  danger  of  losing  the  very  substance  of  their  common  doc- 
trine. And,  since  the  opinions  of  Philo  differed  from  those 
of  the  rabbis  in  at  least  one  important  particular,  we  should 
expect  that  the  Christian  writers  would  show  a  corresponding 
difference,  and  perhaps  be  capable  of  classification  according 
to  the  degree  of  their  adherence  to  the  more  distinctively  rab- 

1  Zeitschrift  ffir  luth.  Theologie,  1840, 1,  pp.  U  ff. 
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binical  or  the  more  distinctively  Hellenistic  theory  of  inspira- 
tion. 

A  very  early  divergence  of  view  regarding  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  at  least  to  be  suspected  in  the  ancient  Church.  The 
Epistle  of  Polycarp,  which  contains  many  words  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles,  nowhere  cites  the  Old  Testament  as  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture; the  Ignatian  Epistles,  although  quoting  two  passages 
from  Proverbs  with  the  formula  of  yeypairrot,  nevertheless  in 
one  place  ^  oppose  those  who  rest  their  belief  in  the  gospel 
upon  the  ability  to  cite  the  Old  Testament  (art  yeypaTrrax)  for 
every  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  assert  the  self-evi- 
dencing and  independent  verity  of  the  gospel.  Both  Ignatius 
and  Polycarp  show,  indeed,  a  reasonable  veneration  for  the 
ancient  Hebrew  Scriptures;  the  former*  by  exhorting  us  to 
love  for  the  prophets  because  they  both  hoped  in  and  an- 
nounced the  gospel,  and  the  latter^  by  urging  obedience  to 
the  same  writers  because  they  heralded  beforehand  the  coming 
of  the  Lord.  This  is,  however,  a  very  different  kind  of  venera- 
tion from  that  which  seems  to  pervade  the  Epistle  of  Barna- 
bas.^ 

In  partial  contradiction  of  the  above-mentioned  view  of 
Rudelbach,  another  writer  has  gone  so  far  as  to  assert :  ^^  None 
of  the  apostolic  Fathers  proposes  a  definite  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  books."  *  Under  the  circum- 
stances, we  have  no  right  to  expect  from  them  such  a  definite 
doctrine. 

While,  however,  we  cannot  speak  of  any  self-conscious  and 
well-developed  unity  of  doctrine  in  the  ancient  Church  as  to 
the  nature  of  Sacred  Scripture,  a  marked  uniformity  of  view 
may  be  traced  through  Justin  Martyr  backward  to  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  and  from  Justin  Martyr  forward  in  almost  all  the 
writers  who  touch  upon  the  subject,  down  to  the  time  of  Origen. 
With  Origen  this  uniformity  may  be  said  to  come  to  an  end.®  In 
the  time  of  Origen,  and  from  his  time  onward,  two  tendencies 
may  be  traced.  These  two  tendencies  may  be  somewhat  inac- 
curately designated  as  the  legal  or  traditional,  and  the  critico- 
theological ;  the  former  belonging  rather  to  the  Western,  and 
the  latter  to  the  Eastern,  Church.    Augustine^  to  a  certain 

1  Ep.  ad  Philftd.  Till.  *  Ep.  ad  Philad.  v.  *  Chap.  vi. 

^  Compare  Job.  Delitzsch,  De  Inspiratione  8.  8.,  etc.,  p.  31. 

<  Joh.  Delitzsch.  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

•  See  Diestel,  Geachiclite  des  A.  T.  in  der  christUchen  Kirche,  p.  15. 
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extent,  unites  in  his  view  both  these  tendencies.  By  him,  and, 
following  him,  by  Hilary,  Ambrose,  and  Gregory,  the  fixed  form 
which  it  retained  throughout  the  Aliddle  Ages  was  given  to  the 
doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

To  what  extent  the  views  of  the  ancient  QJiurch  may  be 
spoken  of  as  presenting  a  unity  of  doctrine,  can,  of  course,  be 
determined  only  by  a  thorough  examination  of  the  historical 
sources.  By  selecting  the  most  important  passages  fi'om  the 
different  writers,  a  tolerably  complete  and  defensible  theory  of 
Sacred  Scripture  can  be  constructed.  Every  point  of  most  im- 
portance for  such  a  theory  has  been  noticed  and  illustrated  by 
some  one  of  them,  —  oftentimes  with  rare  beauty,  breadth,  and 
force.  But  many  conflicting  passages  —  which  are  usually  omit- 
ted by  such  as  deal  most  reverentially  with  ancient  Christian 
authorities  —  must  also  be  taken  into  the  account.  The  com- 
pleter survey  renders  the  historian  more  cautious  in  the  attempt 
to  establish  any  of  the  details  of  modern  theories  by  an  appeal 
to  the  ancient  Church.  By  such  an  appeal,  as  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Scripture  itself,  a  careful  selection  of  authorities  and  pas- 
sages will  enable  each  investigator  to  find  precisely  wjiat  he 
wishes.  The  variety  of  results  reached  by  the  various  appeals, 
however,  creates  the  presumption  that  the  Church  Fathers  spoke 
with  a  generous  disregard  for  completed  theory  or  scientific 
exactness  of  expression. 

The  testimony  which  we  are  about  to  consider  will  be  most 
conveniently  arranged  under  several  heads  of  the  general  doc- 
trine to  be  examined,  rather  than  in  strict  chronological  order. 
In  this  way  we  shall  best  discover  upon  what  elements  of  truth 
the  witnesses  are  most  agreed,  —  upon  what  they  most  differ. 
The  consentient  view  which  the  Church  Fathers  took  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  being  in  some  special  though  undefined  sense 
from  a  divine  source,  and  as  being  possessed  of  divine  charac- 
teristics, is  shown  by  their  frequent  use  of  the  customary  titles 
for  it.  In  addition  to  those  titles  with  which  we  are  already 
more  familiar,  the  Fathers  of  the  ancient  Church  display  such 
as  follow :  Oeia  ypa^i;,  6€oirv€WTToi  y/>a^<u,  coelestes  liter ae,  Tatian 
styles  the  Scriptures  Bwnara^  ipfLtfvtia^  and  OtCa^  cK^cmn/o-ccos  Xoyovs.^ 
It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  the  divine  oracles  are  not  spoken 
of  as  primarily  identical  with  Scripture,  but  as  having  been  at 
various  times  consigned  to  Scripture.  The  more  definite  con- 
ception of  the  Bible,  which  is  involved  in  the  general  titles, 

^  Oratio  adv.  Graec,  c.  zil. 
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must  now  be  gathered  from  the  writers  themselves.    And  first 
of  all  we  consider:  — 

The  organic  unity  and  perfection  of  Scripture.  —  It  is  the 
conviction  of  the  essential  unity  of  Scripture,  as  a  whole  made 
up  of  correlated  parts,  which  leads  certain  of  the  Fathers  to 
assert  that  one  God,  one  Christ,  and  one  faith  are  witnessed 
to  by  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  Law,  Prophets,  and  Evan- 
gelists.^ This  is  the  same  conviction  which  a  writer  in  the  next 
period  expresses  as  follows :  ^^  It  is  one  and  the  same  God  who 
has  given  his  message  in  the  Law  and  in  the  Prophets,  in  tlie 
Gospels  and  in  the  apostolic  writings,  —  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  whom  be  honor  and  power  and 
majesty  forever."  The  definiteness  of  their  conception  of  the 
organic  unity  of  the  Bible  may  be  learned,  not  only  from  their 
more  express  statements,  but  also  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  derive  the  rule  of  faith  from  the  sacred  writings  regarded  as 
a  consistent  whole.  The  probatio  ex  acripturis^  or  dvoSci^ts  cV  twv 
ypa^wF,  which  they  employ,  is  based  upon  the  assumption  of  such 
an  organic  unity.  Irenaeus  believes  that  the  revelation  of  the 
Father  in  the  Word  unifies  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  as  well 
as  binds  the  whole  work  of  creation  into  one.^  That  the  Church 
Fathers  generally  quoted  and  otherwise  used  the  Scriptures  as 
authoritative,  both  for  the  positive  establishment  of  doctrine 
and  for  the  defence  of  churchly  dogma  against  heretics,  is  so 
unquestionable  as  to  need  no  particular  citations  in  its  proof. 
The  apologists  of  the  second  century  repeatedly  declare,  in  one 
form  or  another,  that,  although  the  writers  and  teachers  of  the 
Gentiles  possess  in  a  degree  the  fruits  of  the  spermatic  divine 
word,  —  i.e.,  certain  sparks  of  divine  truth, — yet,  for  complete- 
ness of  truth  and  harmony  of  thought,  one  can  resort  nowhere 
else  than  to  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament.  Each  one  of  the 
philosophers,  poets,  and  historians  of  Greece,  says  Justin,  uttered 
well  some  part  of  the  divine  word  which  was  congenite  with 
himself;'  seeds  of  truth  appear  amongst  them  all;^  Socrates 
and  Heraclitus  were  Christians  although  esteemed  atheistic,  for 
they  were  partakers  of  the  divine  Logos,  and  lived  in  his  com- 
pany.^   But  the  teachings  and  views  of  all  the  Gentile  writers 


1  See,  6.g.,  Irenaens,  Adv.  Haer.,  lib.  ni.  c.  1;  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom., 
lib.  in.  p.  455  C;  Ibid.,  lib.  IV.  and  V.,  pauim ;  Athanasius,  Con.  ApoU.,  lib.  II., 
n.  4,  p.  494  C.  (the  pages  refer  to  the  edition  of  MIgne). 

«  Adv.  Haer.,  IV.  14, 3.  «  Apol.,  H.  13. 

4  Apol.,  I.  44.  s  Ibid.,  o.  46. 
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differed  much  among  themselves.  The  sacred  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  however,  "as  with  one  mouth  and  one  tongue 
(consecutively  and  in  harmony  with  one  another),  have  taught 
us  concerning  God,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
formation  of  man,  and  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and 
the  judgment  that  will  come  after  this  life,  and  concerning  all 
things  which  we  need  to  know,  ...  so  furnishing  to  us  the 
divine  teaching  in  diverse  places  and  times."  ^  Indeed,  the 
author  of  the  writing  just  quoted  seems  to  reverse  the  usual 
argument  of  the  ancient  Church,  as  seen  in  the  declaration  of 
Irenaeus,  —  "Scripturae  quidem  perfectae  sunt,  quippe  a  Verbo 
Dei  et  Spiritu  ejus  dictae,"^ — and  argue  rather  from  the  won- 
derful harmony  of  the  Bible  to  the  inspiration  of  its  writers.® 

The  perfection  and  self-sufficiency  of  Scripture  is  closely  con- 
nected, in  the  minds  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  with  its 
organic  unity.  The  grounds  on  which  this  perfection  is  asserted 
are,  indeed,  the  assumptions  of  faith :  these  grounds  themselves 
are  not  regarded  as  being  in  need  of  an  examination.  Thus  it 
comes  about  that  their  customary  line  of  thought  is  the  very 
opposite  of  that  along  which  we  are  compelled  to  travel.  The 
Scripture  is  perfect  because  it  is  inspired,  argue  they :  the  Scrip- 
ture is  known  to  have  a  certain  kind  of  perfection,  therefore  it 
is  to  be  judged  inspired,  is  the  more  modern  argument.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  consider  the  perfection  which  they  claimed 
for  the  Bible  (for  example,  in  the  above-cited  sentence  from 
Irenaeus)  as  equivalent  to  infallibility,  or  to  freedom  from  all 
forms  of  error  in  the  sacred  manuscript :  it  is  rather  that  larger 
and  higher  perfection  which  belongs  to  a  beautiful  whole  made 
up  of  the  right  number  of  parts.  Scripture,  taken  as  a  whole 
and  as  it  is  divinely  given  to  us,  we  shall  find  harmonious ;  the 
more  obscure  parts  will  harmonize  with  the  more  obvious,  and 
the  more  obvious  will  clear  up  the  more  obscure.  We  shall 
thus  come  to  perceive  that  these  many  voices  of  Scripture 
make  an  harmonious  hymn  of  praise  to  God,  the  Creator  of  all. 
("  Omnis  Scriptura  a  Deo  nobis  data  consonans  nobis  invenie- 
tur,  et  parabolae  his,  quae  manifeste  dicta  sunt,  consonabunt,  et 
maiiifeste  dicta  absolvent  parabolas.")*  Somewhat  similar  is 
the  thought  of  Origen  when  he  teaches  that  there  is  nothing 
anywhere  in  the  Bible  whicli  is  not  marked  by  the  chamcteris- 
tics  of  the  divine  word,  and  profitable  for  the  reader  to  consider 

1  Cohort,  ad  Graec.,  oc.  7  and  8.  ^  Adv.  Haer.,  II.  28,  2. 

s  Cohort,  ad  Graec,  c.  8.  ^  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Haer.,  II.  28, 3. 
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and  use  in  the  practical  religious  life.^  "  The  sacred  volumes 
respire  with  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit."  This  is  not  the  post- 
Reformation  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration,  but  the  catholic 
doctrine  of  the  completeness  and  perfection  of  the  holy  oracles, 
considered  as  a  complex  instrument.  In  like  manner  does 
Cyprian  declare  that  all  the  volumes  of  the  sacred  books  are 
dimnae  plenitvdinis  fontes,^  And  Athanasius,  in  more  moderate 
language  than  Origen,  asserts  essentially  the  same  truth  when  he 
declares  that  the  sacred  and  inspired  writings  are  self-suflBcient 
(aurapKcis)  for  the  announcement  of  the  truth  (wpos  t^v  t^?  aXrjOtia^ 
iarayy^XIav),^  With  exuberant  fancy,  and  j^et  so  as  to  illustrate 
the  idea  of  that  perfection  which  the  consciousness  of  the  an- 
cient Church  ascribed  to  its  sacred  writings,  does  Irenaeus 
descry  analogies  between  the  structure  of  the  world  and  the 
structure  of  the  fourfold  evangelistic  Scripture.  This  fourfold 
Evangel  is  thus  constructed  in  correspondence  with  the  geo- 
graphical position  which  the  expanded  Church  occupies  in  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth,  and  in  order  to  serve  as  pillars  of 
the  Church ;  indeed,  this  four-formed  Evangel  on  which  Christ 

rests  (ra  cvayye\ia  ,  ,  ,  hf  oU  iyKaOC^erax  Xptoros)  is  to  be  compared 

to  the  four-faced  cherubim  on  which  rested  the  self-disclosure 
of  Jehovah.*  Scripture  is  like  a  well-proportioned  and  orderly 
cosmos.  The  obverse  of  this  doctrine  of  the  organic  unity  and 
doctrinal  perfection  of  the  Bible  is  the  doctrine  of — 

The  ecanomtf  of  Scripture.  —  The  whole,  thus  made  up  of 
concordant  parts,  is  a  complete  and  self-dependent  whole  i 
there  are,  moreover,  no  parts,  not  even  the  smallest,  which  are 
not  necessary  to  the  whole.  The  allegorical  interpretation 
is  the  necessary  sequence  of  the  extreme  view  of  the  economy 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures:  accordingly  we  find  the  ancient 
Church  in  general  holding  to  the  allegorical  interpretation. 
To  many  of  the  Cliurch  Fathers,  it  is  a  matter  which  is  settled 
to  begin  with,  that  the  seemingly  unimportant  and  even  super- 
fluous must  be  made  to  seem  the  more  important  and  necessary: 
this  may  be  done  by  giving  to  it  a  hidden  and  higher  meaning. 
Both  thoughts  are  expressed  together,  by  the  repeated  assump- 
tion of  Irenaeus,  that  in  the  Bible  nothing  is  vain,  nor  without 
significance,  nor  without  argument  in  it.^  Origen  cannot  for  a 
moment  believe  that  the  Evangelist  makes  the  statement  con- 

1  Horn.  II.,  in  Jer.  ^  Test.  adv.  Jndaeos,  Praef. 

*  Con.  Qentes,  c.  1.  ^  Adv.  Haer.,  III.  11,  8. 

*  Compare  Adv.  Haer.,  lib.  IV.,  c.  94  f.  and  c.  38. 
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cerning  the  blind  man  throwing  off  his  coat  when  he  came 
to  Jesus,  without  a  precise  purpose.^  He  is  rather  persuaded 
that  there  is  not  a  jot  or  a  tittle  in  vain  in  the  divine  message 
to  man.  The  same  author  elsewhere  declares,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  a  single  word  from  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  was  so  pow- 
erful ;  for,  indeed,  there  is  not  a  jot  or  a  tittle  written,  which 
shall  not,  for  those  who  understand  how  to  make  use  of  the 
power  of  the  letters,  accomplish  its  work.^ 

The  foregoing  view  of  Sacred  Scripture  must,  however,  be 
pronounced  a  remote  and  restricted  inference,  rather  than  an 
integral  pai*t  of  the  ancient  doctrine.  Rudelbach,  indeed, 
rashly  asserts  ^  that  the  entire  conception  of  biblical  inspiration 
rests  upon  the  presupposition  of  Origen  in  the  passage  last 
cited  above.  Were  the  assertion  of  Rudelbach  true,  the  doc- 
trinal justification  of  all  the  vagaries  and  whimsicalities  of  the 
Alexandrine  allegorizing  would  be  complete.  The  Church 
Fathers  whose  names  are  quoted  above  can  no  more  be  ex- 
pected to  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  economy  of  Sacred  Scripture 
within  due  limits,  than  to  restrain  those  tendencies  to  figurative 
and  parabolic  interpretations  and  uses  of  the  Bible  which  are  so 
closely  connected  with  this  doctrine.  They  can  scarcely,  how- 
ever, be  understood  as  binding  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
entire  ancient  Church ;  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
fashion  of  allegorical  exegesis  had  then  almost  complete  sway. 

Closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  views  concerning  the 
nature  of  Sacred  Scripture  are  the  somewhat  conflicting  opin- 
ions which  were  developed  within  the  ancient  Church  by  the 
discussion  of — 

The  unity  and  difference  of  the  two  Testaments.  —  We  have 
already  remarked  a  certain  difference  in  the  apparent  feeling 
of  veneration  with  which  different  writers  m  the  early  Church 
approach  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  general 
doctrine  of  this  period,  however,  held  to  the  essential  unity  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  Their  polemical  necessities, 
as  well  as  the  true  instincts  of  faith,  led  the  Church  Fathers  to 
believe  that  the  sacred  Hebrew  writings  contained  in  germinal 
form  the  same  truths  Vhich  had  reached  their  fullest  expansion 
in  the  facts  of  Christian  history.  The  Old-Testament  Creator 
of  the  world  was  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ;  its  purpose  of 
salvation  was  essentially  the  same  ad  that  of  the  gospel.    The 

^  Comment,  in  Matt.,  in  loco.  s  Hom.  in  Jer.  zzxlz. 

s  Zeitschrift  fur  lutli.  Theologie,  ISM,  I.  p.  24. 
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Law  of  Moses,  especially  when  typically  explained,  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a  radix  evangeliorum.  But  above  all  in  the  Proph- 
ets, who  were  believed  to  have  received  and  described  the  great 
things  of  Messiah,  from  his  prehistoric  existence  to  his  glori- 
fied presence  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  did  they  discover  the 
unity  of  truth  which  maintains  itself  between  the  earlier  and 
the  later  covenant  of  the  everlasting  divine  grace.  Christians 
are  the  true  Israel,  the  inheritors  of  the  promises  of  the  ancient 
dispensation,  the  faithful  observers  of  the  law  in  its  higher 
intent  and  application.^  The  land  of  promise  is,  according  to 
the  third  sense  of  Scripture,  the  Christian  Church.*  And  since 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  conceived  of 
as  prophetically  written,  and  so  as  demanding  a  typical  expla- 
nation, it  must  also  be  regarded  as  containing  the  true  law 
which  binds  Christians,  because  it  is  essentially  one  with  the 
law  of  Christ.*  The  great  truth,  that  the  identity  of  doctrine 
in  the  two  Testaments  is  both  a  proof  and  a  consequence  of 
their  common  origin  from  the  one  Logos,  is  habitually  taught 
by  the  Church  Father  Origen.  Irenaeus,  however,  goes  so  far  in 
a  kind  of  rationalizing  as  to  distinguish  the  existence  of  certain 
natural  laws,  which  have  by  reason  of  their  nature  a  bearing 
upon  all:  ^^Naturalia  omnia  praecepta  communia  sunt  nobis  et 
illis"  (w.,  Judaeis).*  In  like  manner  TertuUian  regards  the 
command  given  to  Adam  as  a  kind  of  matrix  of  all  the  sub- 
sequent divine  precepts,  the  lex  naturalise  which  Moses  and  the 
prophets  only  reformed.^  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  even  so 
confident  of  the  unity  of  all  truth,  as  to  aver  that  the  Mosaic 
Torah  and  the  Hellenic  philosophy  bring  by  different  streams 
our  knowledge  of  what  is  true.^ 

The  effort  was  made  by  the  Church  Fathers  to  provide  for 
the  special  difficulties ,  which  the  ceremonial  law  offers  to 
the  theory  of  its  revelation  and  perpetual  obligation,  by  free 

1  Clemens  Rom.,  Ep.  ad  Cor.,  I.  xxlx.  Iviii.:  cxAoyilf  M«pof  <iroiV«>'  ^ovr^  («c., 
iffMt):  iffMf  &*  avrov  «(«  Xahv  vcptovvtoir.  Pastor  Hermas,  Sim.  IX.,  17,  where  the  title 
n  y«r««  Twr  6iKai*»v  is  implied  to  belong  to  Christians.  £p.  Barnabas  vi.,  where 
the  citation  of  Gen.  i.  26  is  introduced  with  the  words,  Ary«i  yap  n  ypo^q  «*p*  nt*-i*v, 

and  the  conclusion  is  drawn,  ovkovv  tifttU  i^fitv,  oOt  tivTfyaytv  tit  riiv  yn^  riiv  ayaBijv;  in 

chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv.  it  is  maintained  that  Christians  are  the  true  heirs  of  the  cov- 
enant (icAiipoMiioc  r^«  Sta^Kirr).    Justin  Mar.,  Dial,  cum  Tryph.,  cc.  12  and  136. 

s  Ep.  Barnabas ;  compare  Dressel,  Patrum  Apostolicorum  Opera,  p.  13,  note  44. 

■  Jnstln,  Dial,  cum  Tryph.,  c.  11:  Clemens,  Strom.,  II.  c.  18;  Origen,  Con.  Cels., 
Vn.  172:  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Haer  ,  IV.'9,  2;  Ibid.,  34, 4;  Cyprian,  Test.  adv.  Judaeos, 
c.  2;  Tertnllian,  Adv.  Marc.,  11. 17. 

«  Adv.  Haer.,  IV.  13,  4. 

«  Adv.  Jud.,  c  2.  *  Strom.,  1. 5. 
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use  of  the  allegorical  and  mystical  interpretations.  The  ani- 
mals which  are  unclean  under  the  Mosaic  ordinances  have  a 
symbolic  significance ;  the  oven  is  the  human  heart  (compare 
Hos.  vii.  6),  and  the  offering  is  the  bread  of  tlie  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture, which  is  made  ready  in  the  heart  as  food  is  made  ready 
in  an  oven.  According  to  Origen,  we  must  believe,  "  Omnis 
paene  hostia,  quae  offertur,  habet  aliquid  formae  et  imaginis 
Christi." 

The  early  Church,  however,  departed  from  the  views  of 
Philo  and  the  rabbis,  while  it  followed  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
in  laying  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  prophetic  utterances  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  witnesses  to  the  things  of  Messiah  and 
his  kingdom.  It  did  not,  however,  fail  to  recognize  the  truth 
that  prophetic  elements  are  found  in  the  Torah,  and  legal  ele- 
ments in  the  writings  of  Prophetism.  The  Logos,  the  pre- 
existent  Christ,  was  the  inspirer  of  both  prophets  and  apostles : 
he  is  the  door  through  which  enter  in  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Moses,  and  the  whole  chorus  of  the  prophets,  and  the  pillars 
of  the  world,  the  apostles,  and  the  spouse  of  Christ.^  The  har- 
monious testimony  of  the  Prophets  to  the  appearing  of  Christ, 
Justin  regards  as  the  truest  and  greatest  dn-oSci^ts  of  Christianity 
which  can  be  given.^  The  connection  which  was  established 
between  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment  became  more  and  more 
mechanical,  as  the  early  Church  was  more  and  more  hard- 
pressed  in  its  polemics  with  the  Jews  and  Judaizing  sects. 
Justin,  Irenaeus,  TertuUian,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  all 
regard  the  prophets  as  witnesses,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  for  the  truth  of  Christ.  With  Origen,  Christ  is  the  door 
and  key  of  Hebrew  Scripture ,  ^  he  is,  however,  aware  of  the 
difference  between  mere  prediction  and  prophecy.* 

One  of  the  various  heretical  tendencies  may  be  seen  in  the 
Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  which  puts  an  sexcessive 
estimate  upon  the  unity  of  the  Mosaic  Torah  and  the  gospel, 
without  giving  to  the  former  any  distinctively  Christian  color- 
ing. The  Clementine  Homilies  introduce  other  false  elements, 
over  and  above  those  found  in  the  prevalent  views  of  the 
ancient  Church,  in  order  to  confirm  their  doctrine  of  tl^e  unity 
of  the  two  Testaments.  The  true  prophet  is  he  who,  without 
ecstasy,  knows  events  in  their  true  relations  of  time.  The 
seven  pillars,  Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 

^  Compare  Ignattaa,  Ep.  ad  Philad.  v.  and  ix.  *  Apol.,  I.  90. 

•  De  Princ,  XV.  c  6.  «  In  Joan.,  U.  87,  VI.  131. 
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18  Jesus,  are  those  in  whom  the  true  prophet 
The  prophets  betweeu  Moses  and  Jesus  are 
le  account.  Of  Moses  it  is  said  that  he  is  the 
sied  to  all  eternity  the  Law  of  God :  Jesus  is 
ses,  is  princept  kominum,  and  in  him  dwells  the 

ty  of  the  two  Testaments  was  greatly  exa^er- 
ed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  early  Church,  the  dif- 
wo,  both  in  form  and  contents,  was  not  at  all 
ated.  The  contest  with  Gnosticism  — a  heresy 
ed  the  Old  Testament,  and  saw  iu  its  Creator 
md  true  God,  but  only  a  subordinate  or  even  a 
lompelled  them  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  unity, 
ion  of  certain  differences,  which  were  in  the 

Dot  inconsistent  with  the  main  position,  was 
'  made.  It  was  conceded  that  the  manner  of 
e  two  Testaments  is  unlike.  The  true  idea  of 
«d  and  pedagogic  nature  of  the  old  revelation 
ut  it  was  only  insufficiently  perceived  and  mea- 
Certain  institutions   like  circumcision,  the 

ceremonial  washings  and  offerings,  were  held 
mt  value  only  in  their  typical  explanation ;  the 
t  two  being  taken  by  baptism  and  the  Christian 
instinctive  feeling  of  a  great  difference  in  the 
>  dispensations  leads  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  ad 
to  call  Judaism  "  the  evil  leaven"  (^  Konii  {vinj) ; 
to  Diognetus  (iii.)  even  designates  it  as  Jewish 

God  needs  the  smoke  of  incense  and  offerings, 
the  pgevdo-BhTnAhaa  represents  the  Testament 

broken  (figuratively)  when  Moses  threw  the 
1  his  hands  (iv.). 

institutions  of  the  Old  Testament  which  were 
e  no  longer  in  force,  has  not  God  changed  his 
on  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  sometimes 
planatioa  that  the  temporary  enactments  and 
[osaism  were  due  to  the  sin  of  Israel.  But  the 
if  the  Law  can  at  most  only  account  in  part  for 
nployment :  its  higher  final  purpose  is  to  serve 
"pes  and  symbols  which  point  to  Christ  and  the 
elations  are  self-revelations  of  the  Logos.    Es- 

0.,  Tin.  ec  B-7.  '  IWd.,  I.  39. 

•TO  JiutiD  Uanrr,  DIaI.  cnm.  Tiypb.,  c  22, 27. 
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pecially  does  Clement  of  Alexandria  insist  upon  all  the  above 
points.^  Irenaeus,  particularly  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  work 
"  Adv.  Haereses,"  makes  the  difference  between  the  two  Testa- 
ments to  be  a  matter  of  the  greatness  and  fulness  of  grace,  the 
different  steps  of  which  are  to  be  traced  from  Adam  to  Christ. 
Many  special  laws  (jparticularia  praecepta)  are,  indeed,  of  only 
pedagogic  use ;  but  these  same  laws,  like  the  Law  in  general, 
have  their  great  final  purpose  in  teaching,  under  the  cover  of 
temporary  forms,  the  etenial  principles  of  obedience  and  love. 
The  whole  is,  then,  to  be  regarded  as  "  vocans  per  typica  ad 
vera,  et  per  temporalia  ad  aeterna,  et  per  carnalia  ad  spiritualia, 
et  per  terrena  ad  coelestia."  ^  TertuUian  also  says :  ®  "  Confi- 
teor,  alium  ordinem  decucurrisse  in  veteri  dispositione  apud 
Creatorem,  alium  in  novo  apud  Christum : "  yet  this  difference 
is  itself  ordered  by  the  same  God. 

Among  the  teachers  of  this  period,  Origen  is  pre-eminent  for 
recognizing  both  the  unity  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New, 
and  also  its  inferiority  and  dependent  value,  as  well  as  the 
dependence  of  this  doctrine  of  unity  upon  the  mystic  interpre- 
tation of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  way  in  which  Origen 
combines  faith  in  Christ  and  the  use  of  both  Testaments  as  fur- 
nishing the  rule  of  faith,  with  his  Gnostic  tendencies  and  specu- 
lations, makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  present  from  his  writings 
any  consistent  view.  His  general  position  seems,  however,  to 
lie  in  this  principle:  The  truth  which  is  covered  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  uncovered  in  the  New.*  And  yet  this  covering 
of  the  truth  was  intended  by  Moses  and  the  prophets:  they 
understood  fully  what  they  declared,  but  designedly  presented 
it  in  images  and  symbols,  and  even  concealed  much  in  order 
not  to  anticipate  the  declaration  of  the  gospel  in  an  age  when 
men  were  not  prepared  for  it. 

The  Church  Fathers  in  general  seem  to  have  interpreted  the 
Pauline  figure  of  the  two  Testaments  under  the  terms  o-kui  and 
troifia^  SO  as  to  magnify  rather  than  relatively  depreciate  (as  Paul 
intended)  the  older  of  the  two.  The  large  and  obvious  differ- 
ence between  the  ethical  and  spiritual  quality  of  the  Old  Testo- 
ment  and  that  of  the  New,  the  Gnostic  heresy  so  conceived  and 
represented  as  to  deny  the  essential  unity  of  the  two.  "  Gnos 
ticism,"  says  Diestel,  "  was  heretical  at  the  point  where  it  sur- 

1  Strom.,  II.  c.  18;  IV.  c.  21;  VI.  c.  11.    Paedag.,  I.  c.  6,  7. 

«  Adv.  Haer.,  IV.  U,  3.  «  Adv.  Maro.,  IV.  L 

*  Compare  Dieatel,  Gescfaichte  des  A.  T.,  p.  61. 
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renders  the  identity  of  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  the  God 
who  chose  Israel,  with  the  Father  who  revealed  himself  in  Jesus 
Christ/'  1 

The  infalliitlity  of  Scripture^  although  claimed  by  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ancient  Church,  must  not  be  understood  in  the 
same  sense  which  the  post-Reformation  dogmatics  attached  to 
the  term.  The  Bible  is,  indeed,  considered  as  showing,  although 
its  different  parts  arose  at  different  places  and  different  times, 
a  wonderful  and  convincing  and  even  perfect  consent  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  religion  and  to  saving  truth.  This  view 
is  not  the  result  of  a  critical  study  and  detailed  reconciliation 
of  the  various  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  Scriptures :  it  is 
rather  an  immediate  inference  from  the  assumed  nature  of  that 
inspiration  in  which  the  Bible  has  its  origin,  to  the  nature  of  the 
product  thus  supposed  to  have  been  brought  about  by  inspira- 
tion. If  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be  considered  as  the  author  of 
Sacred  Scripture  in  such  sense  that  its  qualities  are  directly 
referable  to  him  alone,  then  the  Sacred  Scripture  must  be  infal- 
lible. The  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  direct  and  responsible  au- 
thor of  all  its  parts  and  details,  can  make  no  mistakes:  the 
product  of  which  he  is  the  author  is  therefore  without  mistakes 
or  blemishes,  —  is,  indeed,  immaculate  and  infallible.  Accord- 
ing to  Irenaeus,  the  apostles  have  not  foretold  future  events 
without  being  imbued  with  a  perfect  knowledge  by  the  Holy 
Spirit :  it  is,  therefore,  wrong  and  audacious  to  wish  to  amend 
their  words.^  Theophilus  deduces  the  truthfulness  of  the  nar- 
rative of  Genesis,  not  excepting  the  infallibility  of  the  Mosaic 
chronology,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture :  **  Nam  et  ipsa  nos  divina  docet  Scriptura.*'  ^  Eusebius  also 
declares  that  he  esteems  it  to  be  presumptuous  if  any  should  be 
willing  to  venture  to  declare  that  the  Holy  Scripture  has  erred 
(^' pronuntiare  confidente  divinam  Scripturam  lapsam  esse  ").^ 
Origen  speaks  as  though  it  were  a  fixed  article  of  belief  among 
Christians,  that  the  words  of  Scripture  could  not  be  amended, 
or  conceived  of  as  having  any  fault  or  lack.^  While  Augustine, 
as  representing  the  later  views  of  the  Church,  shows  the  devel- 
opment which  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  Scripture  under- 
went^ by  asserting  that  he  has  learned  to  tender  this  veneration 
and  honor  only  to  the  canonical  books ;  viz.,  that  he  is  most 

1  Oeschichte  des  A.  T.,  p.  63  f.  >  Adv.  Haer.,  m.  1. 

<  Ad.  Aatol.,  II.  c.  22  fF.  «  In  Pa.  xxxlii.  6. 

«  Comment,  in  ICatt.  xr*  U;  Comment,  in  Osee,  et  al. 
U— 6 
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firmly  persuaded  that  none  of  the  authors  of  these  books  have 
committed  any  error  in  writing  whatsoever. 

And  yet  this  most  definite  assertion  of  Augustine  shows  by 
comparison  the  general  tenor  of  the  claim  of  infallibility  for 
Scripture,  as  that  claim  was  put  forth  by  the  more  ancient 
Christian  Church.  The  claim  was  primarily  designed  to  ex- 
press a  full  confidence  in  the  completeness  and  harmony  of  the 
ethical  and  religious  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  That  the  perfect 
agreement  and  accuracy  of  all  the  various  parts  of  the  Bible 
in  their  details  could  be  vindicated  by  minute  criticism,  would 
have  been  an  assertion  quite  foreign  to  the  thought  of  the  early 
writers.  They  had  no  need  to  make  or  prove  such  an  assertion ; 
for,  when  inquiry  pressed  upon  them,  they  could  take  refuge 
at  once  in  the  obscure  hiding-places  of  the  allegorical  interpre- 
tation. It  is  not  even  clear  whether  the  view  of  Justin,^  when 
he  aflBrms  his  unwilliogness  to  venture  either  to  imagine  or  to 
say  that  the  Scriptures  are  opposed  to  one  another,  covers  at 
all  the  same  ground  as  that  covered  by  a  strict  doctrine  of  infal- 
libility. The  perfect  harmony  in  which  he  affirms  his  confi- 
dence, and  for  the  discovery  of  which  he  expresses  himself  as 
determined  to  wait  even  in  the  face  of  seeming  discrepancies 
and  contradictions,  is  a  harmony  of  ethical  and  religious  truths, 
rather  than  of  details  of  fact  and  language. 

The  critical  observation  of  certain  minds  among  the  earliest 
writers  must  have  led  them  at  times  mentally  to  depart  from 
the  lines  of  the  strictly  deductive  argument.  We  find,  however, 
very  few  admissions  or  statements  which  could  be  construed 
as  in  any  way  destructive  of  their  main  position.  Occasional 
glimpses  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  much  of  the  material  employed  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  language  which 
belong  to  different  writers  and  which  prove  them  to  have  acted 
as  real  authors,  and  even  with  regard  to  the  different  grades  of 
inspiration  belonging  to  the  different  portions,  —  do  not  serve 
to  change  their  point  of  view.  Their  position  continues  to  be 
one  of  instinctive  -adoration  for  the  minute  perfection  of  Scrip- 
ture as  containing  the  truth  of  Christ,  and  this  without  the 
attempt  to  examine  any  of  its  minute  imperfections.  With 
the  beginnings  of  more  critical  care  we  find  intimations  of  the 
difficulties  which  criticism  invariably  occasions.  Considerably 
later  Jerome^  appears  as  finding  fault  with  the  construction 

^  Dial,  cum  Tryph.,  c.  65.  ^  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Gal.,  lib.  III.  c.  6. 
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of  Gal.  vi.  1,  for  being  ungrammatical,  and  as  thinking  it  neces- 
Bary  to  excuse  the  apostle  on  account  of  his  Hebrew  extraction ; 
but  he  at  the  same  time  uses  this  grammatical  faultiness  to  con- 
fute those  who  thought  that  Paul  had  not  made  seriously  his 
concession  in  2  Cor.  xi.  6.  Paul,  as  one  most  jbrained  in  the 
vernacular,  was  not  able  to  express  the  deepest  meanings  in  a 
foreign  language:  "in  vernaculo  sermone  doctissimus, profundos 
sensus  aliena  lingua  exprimere  non  valebat."  But  if  we  should 
press  to  its  extreme  conclusions  this  frank  statement  of  Jerome, 
it  would  quite  overthrow  every  form  of  the  doctrine  of  apostolic 
infallibility  in  teaching  even  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  Else- 
where, while  asserting  that  he  has  repeatedly  in  his  own  writ- 
ings accused  Paul  of  solecisms,  Jerome  defends  himself  from 
the  charge  which  had  been  made  against  him  of  delivering  a 
blow  against  the  apostle  :  he  asserts  that  the  world  would  never 
have  been  evangelized  if  the  gospel  had  been  taught  with  rhe- 
torical arts.^  On  account  of  his  Hebrew  birth  and  education, 
the  Apostle  Paul  was  also  not  able  always  to  put  into  the  Greek 
language  exactly  what  he  intended.^ 

The  position  of  Origen  with  respect  to  the  infallibility  of 
Scripture  was  necessarily  somewhat  exceptional.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  was  able  consistently  to  exalt  the  Bible  with  the  most 
strenuous  claims  for  its  inspiration,  and  with  the  most  liberal 
use  of  ennobling  titles ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  quite  free- 
ly concede  the  many  inaccuracies  and  moral  blemishes  which 
cleave  to  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  escape  from 
the  logical  consequences  of  such  concessions  could  always  be 
made,  by  this  Church  Father,  through  the  mystical  interpreta- 
tion. Keeping  this  back-door  conveniently  open  for  his  retire- 
ment, Origen  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  "  scandals  and 

offences  and  impossibilities  "  (^arKoi/SaXa  koX  irpoaKOfji.fJLaTa  koI  djbvvara) 

divinely  provided  for  us  in  Sacred  Scripture.  Indeed,  no  one, 
not  even  the  most  simple-minded  (dKcpeuoraToi),  fails  to  confess 
the  propriety  at  times  of  the  allegorical  interpretation.  No 
person  can  refrain  from  resorting  to  a  confession  of  mystery 
when  such  stories  as  those  of  Lot  and  his  daughters,  the  two 
wives  of  Abraham,  and  the  two  sisters  married  to  Jacob,  are 


I  Comment,  in  Bp.  ad  Eph.,  lib.  II.  c.  3.  In  justification  of  the  admission  of 
Jerome  that  he  had  repeatedly  (qvotieacunqve)  spoken  of  the  solecisms  of  Paul, 
the  note  in  Mif^e  (XXVI.  p.  478) gives  the  following  references:  £p.  120  ad  Hedib. 
quaentio  11;  £p.  ad  AlgaA.,  qnaes.  10;  Comment,  ad  Gal.  iv.  24. 

1  Comment,  ad  Tit.,  lib.  L 
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inquired  into.  And  as  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture : 
Who  is  so  foolish  as  to  believe  thait  the  world  existed  three 
days  without  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  one  day  even  without 
the  heavens  ?  or  that  God,  after  the  fashion  of  some  common 
gardener,  plai^ted  trees  in  paradise  ?  or  that  the  trees  of  life, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  were  visible  and  palpa- 
ble wood,  bearing  fruit  made  to  be  chewed  with  bodily  teeth  ? 
The  laws  of  Gen.  xvii.  14 ;  Jer.  xvii.  21 ;  Exod.  xvi.  29,  —  he 
declares  impossible.  And,  indeed,  if  we  are  asking  about  im- 
possible laws,  let  us  consider  that  the  tragelaphus^  which  Moses 
bids  (Deut.  xiv.  6)  to  be  eaten,  is  an  animal  with  only  a  fabu- 
lous existence ;  while  the  same  legislator,  in  forbidding  the  use 
of  the  griffin  for  food,  legislates  against  an  animal  that  no  one 
remembers,  or  even  heard  of,  as  having  come  into  human 
hands.^ 

That  some  of  the  heretical  parties  in  this  period  took  pains 
to  show  the  untenable  nature  of  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility 
of  Scripture,  there  can  be  no  doubt:  their  divergences  from 
the  orthodox  view  of  the  ancient  Church  were,  however,  for  the 
most  part,  on  dogmatic  rather  than  on  critical  grounds.  The 
Clementine  Homilies  make  statements  which  have  the  sem- 
blance of  an  appeal  to  critical  considerations,  and  which  show 
the  ferment  of  thought  already  begun  concerning  this  doctrine. 
According  to  these  heretical  writings,  some  of  the  Scriptures 
are  true,  and  some  are  false :  our  Lord  said,  ^^  Be  ye  good 
money-changers,"  because  he  would  have  us  distinguish  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false.^  The  abundant  contradictions 
of  Scripture  are  intended  to  try  those  who  read  them.*  The 
Scriptures  say  all  manner  of  things,  and  any  one  may  form 
from  them  such  a  dogma  as  he  pleases.^  The  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  being  all  "bom  of  woman"  (h^  yannfroii 
ytnraiKtav)  cau  Utter  Only  female  prophecy;*  many  of  their  proph- 
ecies are  obscure,  foolish,  inglorious,  announcing  all  depravity 
of  conscience ;  ^  prophetic  dreams  and  visions  are  quite  unsatis- 
factory .^  The  history  of  the  temptation  in  Eden  is  scouted  as 
impossible  and  even  ridiculous ;  ®  those  who  believe  it  are  inca- 
pable of  sound  judgment  (oKpirot),  Moses  did  not  write  the 
Torah,  for  how  could  Moses  write  that  Moses  died  ?  About 
five  hundred  years  after  Moses,  it  was  found  lying  in  the  tem- 

1  De  Princ,  IV.  9  ff. ;  see  Migne,  torn.  XI.  p.  SB9  ff.  <  Horn.,  n.  c.  BL 

«  XVI.  c.  13.  <  III.  c.  9, 10.  •  m.  c.  22,  23. 

•  m.  c.  13,  u.  7  xvn.  o.  18.  •  m.  o.  81. 
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pie ;  about  the  same  length  of  time  later,  it  was  carried  away 
aiid  burnt.  ^  Indeed,  the  account  given  of  the  origin  and  cor* 
ruptions  of  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Clementine  Homilies  is  in 
germ  quite  like  that  of  Kuenen  and  certain  other  so-called 
destructive  critics ;  while  the  ^^  tactics "  proposed  in  the  chap- 
ter following  this  account  (**  For  we  do  not  wish  to  say  in  pub- 
lic that  these  chapters  were  added  to  the  Bible,  since  we  should 
thereby  disturb  the  unlearned  multitudes")  are  not  unlike  those 
sometimes  proposed  by  the  opponents  of  such  critics. 

While,  then,  we  find  the  general  position  maintained  in  the 
ancient  Church,  that  the  Bible  is  perfect,  consentient,  and  even 
faidtless  as  a  rule  of  faith,  this  position  must  be  regarded  as 
manifestly  uncritical,  and  based  upon  certain  supposed  neces- 
sities of  faith.  Moreover,  when  the  critical  judgment  of  the 
ancient  writers  is  evoked,  it  concedes  the  fallibility  of  the  Bible 
in.  varying  degrees  of  concession,  from  the  views  of  Jerome, 
through  the  more  questionable  views  of  Origen,  to  the  heretical 
declarations  of  the  Clementine  Homilies.  Indeed,  the  way  in 
which  all  these  writers  allude  to  the  question  of  the  fallibility 
of  Scripture  manifests  a  kind  of  sensitiveness  which  is  itself  a 
proof  of  the  uncritical  and  unsettled  condition  of  opinion  upon 
the  entire  subject. 

We  examine  now  those  considerations  which,  in  the  minds 
of  the  Church  Fathers,  gave  all  their  cogency  and  significance 
to  the  foregoing  elements  of  the  general  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture.  The  hearth  and  source  of  the  confidence  of  the 
ancient  Church  in  Sacred  Scripture  as  a  consentient,  complete, 
and  in  some  sense  infallible  witness  to  the  gospel,  were  found 
in  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  The  rational  argument  from 
the  characteristics  of  the  Bible  to  its  divine  origin  and  reception 
by  man  through  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  then  a 
familiar  and  natural  argument.  The  more  familiar  and  natural 
argument  was  the  reverse  of  this.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
spoken  through  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  and  that  its  writings 
were  theopneustic,  were  the  inevitable  assumptions  of  faith. 
From  these  assumptions  the  early  writers  went  on  to  argue 
as  to  what  the  characteristics  of  such  a  product  of  theopneusty 
must  necessarily  be. 

Hie  inspiration  of  Sacred  Scripture  was,  with  the  ancient 
Charch,  one  of  the  most  important  assumptions  of  the  Christian 
faith.    This  assumption  of  inspiration  was  applied  both  to  the 

1  in.  c.  47. 
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writers  and  also  through  them  to  the  writings  of  the  Bible :  such 
is  the  conclusion  from  the  entire  manner  of  speech  employed  by 
the  Church  Fathers.  The  apostles  and  prophets  are  habitu- 
ally called  by  such  titles  as  the  following :  XciTov/ryol  rrjs  xapiro^ 

Tov  Scinjy  opyaya  Otia^  <f>tav^,  aro/JLa  $€0Vf  nrcv/xaro^o/KH,  "Xpurro^poLt  ^co- 
ff>opa(Vfi€voif  ^co&'&ucroc,  ifLiry€v<rO€irr€^  koX  p'o<f>ur6€VT€S    (^SC,  inro  rav  ^cov^. 

The  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  Sacred  Scripture  is  sometimes 
ascribed  to  the  divine  Logos,  and  sometimes  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  its  source.^  The  Spirit  is  said  to  teach,  to  exhort,  to 
speak,  to  sing,  in  the  Scriptures :  *i?o-t  6  aytos  Xdyos ;  Xeyei  to 
wv€Vfia  TO  ayuH^,  and  similar  formulae,  are  found  in  the  epistles  of 
Clement  of  Rome  and  Barnabas.^  At  other  times  it  is  said 
that  the  Spirit  spoke  in,  or  through,  or  by  the  mouth  of,  a 
prophet  or  an  apostle.*  A  work  ascribed  to  Justin  speaks  of 
the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  as  written  by  Moses  of  divine 
inspiration.^  Tertullian  speaks  of  the  sacred  books  as  though 
they  were  dei  voces^  and  of  their  authors  as  men  spiritu  tnun- 
dati.^  These  general  declarations  as  to  the  inspiration  of  Sacred 
Scripture  and  of  its  authors  need  to  be  interpreted  by  more 
distinct  information  from  the  Church  Fathers  concerning  the 
nature  of  inspiration,  the  subjects  of  inspiration,  and  the  ex* 
tent  of  its  application  in  the  construction  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  inspiration  that  we  find  the 
views  of  the  ancient  Church  most  conflicting  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. Among  the  "  noetic  "  elements,  the  passivity  of  the  mind 
is  almost  habitually  so  exaggerated  as  to  threaten  the  others 
with  destruction.  The  Church  Fathers  of  this  period  do  not, 
however,  as  a  rule,  follow  Philo  into  the  worst  excesses  of  the 
neo-Platonic  philosophy  when  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture.  We  have  already  seen^  that  a  doctrine  which  rejects 
mautic  ecstasy  from  the  necessary  elements  of  prophetic  inspira- 
tion, and  which  regards  its  manifestation  as  rather  jua^i-heathen- 
ish  and  adapted  only  to  the  cruder  forms  of  the  prophetic  spirit 
in  Israel,  is  confirmed  by  the  claims  of  the  prophets  themselves. 
It  will  be,  then,  to  the  credit  of  the  views  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  if  they  are  found  as  a  class  rejecting  the  theory  of 
Philo. 

I  Justin,  Apol.,  I.  c.  33,  35,  96;  Origen,  Horn,  in  Jer.,  XIX.  1,  etc. 
<  Compare  Cyprian,  De  op.  et  eleemos.,  and  De  unitat.  Eccl. 

*  Cyprian,  De  op.  et  eleemos.,  c.  0:  Loquitur  per  Salomonem  Spiritus  S. ;  compare 
Clemens  Alex.,  Cohort,  ad  gen.  and  Paedagog. 

*  Cohort,  ad  Oraec.,  C.  12:  iffropim,  ^r  m  r^f  09iat  fvtvotaf  Mmvv^  yrfpm^m 
6  Apol.,  c.  18,  20,  21.  •  Vol.  I.  pp.  133  £f. 
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No  little  diflBculty  in  determining  the  precise  view  of  the 
ancient  Church  as  to  the  nature  of  the  inspired  state  is,  however, 
experienced :  no  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  this  view 
was  has  existed  amongst  the  different  investigators.  Rudel- 
bach,  for  instance,  asserts,  that,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Athenagoras,  the  representation  of  Philo  does  not  appear  at  all 
in  the  most  ancient  Church  doctrine,  and  that  the  Church  took 
issue  with  the  Montanists  as  heretics  when  they  maintained  — 
"  Necesse  est  excidat  sensu,  obumbratus  scilicet  virtute  divina."  ^ 
Rudelbach  also  quotes  Epiphanius  as  declaring  in  his  treatise, 
**  Adversus  Haereses,"  that  the  contents  of  both  Old  and  New 
Testaments  prove  beyond  doubt:  The  true  prophet  speaks 
with  a  perfect  restfulness  of  spiritual  powers,  such  as  that  one 
thing  can  follow  another  in  a  certain  order ;  while  a  lack  of 
connection,  and  an  absence  of  all  accuracy  of  thoughts,  are 
proofs  of  a  false  prophet.  Basilius  likewise  urges  ^  with  com- 
bined force  of  thought  and  beauty  of  expression,  the  view  that 
ecstasy  contradicts  the  promise  of  the  divine  indwelling;  for 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  cannot  take  away  the 
senses,  nor  can  light  bring  blindness,  but  the  rather  must  it 
awaken  the  natural  power  of  the  soul.  Upon  the  ground  of  this 
distinction  between  the  state  of  ecstasy  and  the  clear  self-con- 
sciousness of  the  true  prophet,  both  Chrysostom^  and  Origen^ 
distinguish  Hebrew  and  Christian  prophecy  from  the  heathen 
divination  and  man  tic.  Otto  also  commends  the  opinion  that 
the  form  of  doctrine  which  is  connected  with  the  heathen  no- 
tion of  mantic  was  not  recognized  in  the  ancient  Church,  and 
that  it  is  found  only  in  the  pseudo-Justin  (Cohort,  ad  gen.,  c.  8), 
in  Athenagoras  (Supplic,  cc.  7,  9),  and  in  Montanism  (Adv. 
Marc.,  IV.  22).  He,  moreover,  quotes  Weizsacker  as  having 
shown  the  following  truth :  ^  ^^  It  is  certain  that  Justin  did  not 
consider  the  condition  of  those  prophesying  as  being  generally 
one  of  ecstasy :  he  has  rather  expressly  limited  ecstasy  to  spe- 
cial revelations  in  which  they  attained  to  behold  such  things 
as  man  in  his  customary  condition  cannot  see, — as,  for  instance, 
the  Devil  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  —  while  they  did  not  see, 
whatever  else  they  saw,  in  apocalyptic  fashion/'® 


1  Zeitacbrlft  fttr  luth.  Theol(>g:ie»  1S40, 1,  p.  29. 

*  Comment,  in  Esaiam,  Prooem.  5.  '  Horn,  in  1  Cor.  xii.  and  xxix. 
4  Con.  Cels.,  VII.,  4;  compare  Clemens  Alex.,  Strom.,  I.  21. 

*  .Tahrbb.  fur  deutscbe  Theologie,  XII.  p.  90. 

<  Otto,  Corpua  Apologetarum  Chrlstianomm  saeculi  secundi,  I.  ii.  p.  411,  note. 
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Other  authorities  lay  more  stress  upon  understanding  the 
language  of  the  Church  Fathers  in  its  more  literal  meaning: 
they  find  the  doctrine  of  mantic  necessarily  taught  in  the  early 
figures  of  speech ;  and  even  consider  Montanism  itself  as  repre- 
senting, upon  this  matter  of  inspiration,  the  older  and  more 
strictly  traditional  view  of  the  Church.^ 

It  is  certain  that  the  early  Christian  view  of  inspiration 
follows  that  of  the  preceding  period  so  far  as  to  place  a  false 
estimate  upon  the.  passive  elements  of  inspiration.  This  is  at 
once  made  apparent  by  the  simpler  expressions,  as  well  as  by  the 
more  elaborate  figures  of  speech,  under  which  the  writers  strive 
to  convey  their  notion  of  the  inspired  mental  state.  So  strictly 
does  Justin  consider  the  words  of  the  inspired  prophet  as  not 
his  own,  but  rather  as  the  words  of  the  divine  Logos  or  Spirit 
spoken  through  the  prophet,  that  he  almost  uniformly  quotes 
Sacred  Scripture  with  some  phrase  like  the  following:  Xcya 

Otoiy  ifiPo^  TO  ayvov  irvaffJUL,  ovctSif ci  ro  irvwfMa  ayujv  (OT  ro  irpo^i^ocov 

in/€v/Aa)2.  The  phrase  8ia  rov  irpwfirfrav  evidently  has,  with  this 
writer,  the  most  strictly  passive  construction  placed  upon  its 
meaning.  Indeed,  we  are  told  in  one  passage,^  that,  when  we 
hear  the  utterances  of  the  prophets  spoken  as  though  they 
really  were  from  the  persons  themselves,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  they  are  really  spoken  by  these  inspired  men,  but  by  the 
divine  Logos  that  moves  them.  "  In  only  one  passage,"  says 
John  Delitzsch,*  "  do  we  find  Justin  taking  any  due  account 
of  the  'personality  of  the  prophets."  In  his  Dialogue  with 
Trypho  (c.  118),  he  does  venture  to  say  of  Isa.  lii.  16  f.,  twto 

The  figures  of  speech  favorite  with  certain  writers  in  the 
ancient  Church  are  such  as  also  to  lay  great  emphasis  upon 
the  passivity  of  the  inspired  prophet.  Thus  we  are  told  by  one 
writer,  that  divine  things  are  not  to  be  known  by  nature  or 
by  human  intelligence,  but  by  a  gift  which  comes  down  from 
above  upon  the  holy ;  and  that  those  inspired  have  no  need  of 
the  art  of  words  and  of  disputation,  but  must  submit  them* 
selves  purely  to  the  energy  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  order  that 
the  divine  plectrum  may  use  them  as  the  player  does  the  cith« 
era  or  lyre.^   But  we  must  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  passivity 

1  Compare  Joh.  Delitzsch,  De  Inspiratione  S.  S.,  etc.,  p.  48  f. 
s  Compare  Dial,  cum  Tryph.,  c.  16,  22,  25,  34, 87, 133;  and  Apol.,  I.  41  and  63, 
et  pasttim. 

*  Apol.,  I.  36.  ^  De  Inspiratione  8.  8.,  etc.,  p.  44. 

<  Cohort,  ad  Graec,  o.  8. 
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here  required  of  the  prophet  is  contrasted  with  the  self-origin- 
ated activity  of  the  trained  rhetorician  or  logician.  Athenagoras 
represents^  the  Spirit  as  moving  the  mouths  of  the  prophets 
as  his  instruments ;  and  that  we  may  not  understand  him  as 
holding  any  less  strict  view  of  inspiration  than  that  which 
makes  its  essence  to  consist  in  unconscious  ecstasy,  he  himself 
has  taken  pains  to  secure ;  for  he  goes  on  (c.  9)  definitely  to 
assert  that  Moses,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  rest  of  the  proph- 
ets, spoke  Kor  hcaraxrtv^  the  Spirit  making  use  of  them  as  a  flute- 
player  does  of  his  flute.  Theophilus  of  Antioch  seems  fond 
of  styling  the  prophets  "organs  of  God;"  and  how  strictly 
he  interpreted  the  term  opyavw,  we  may  infer  from  his  manner 
of  citing  the  first  verse  of  Genesis:  "Moses,  or  rather  the 
Word  of  God  through  him  as  an  organ,  speaks.^ 

The  figure  of  speech  which  represents  the  inspired  prophet 
as  a  lyre  or  instrument  to  be  struck  or  moved  by  the  divine 
impulse  is,  indeed,  thoroughly  !Philonean,  and  .^eems  definitely 
to  adopt  that  theory  of  the  unconscious  ecstasy  which  belonged 
to  heathen  mantic.  And  yet  this  inference  from  a  figure  of 
speech  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  for  we  need  also  to  know 
how  the  writer  who  uses  this  language  would  interpret  his  own 
metaphor.  When,  for  instance,  Cyprian  designates  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  scribe,  and  the  apostles  as  the  reeds  to  which  the 
Spirit  dictated  the  things  to  be  written,  he  is  not  adopting  the 
theory  of  ecstasy .'  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  writings 
which  go  under  the  name  of  Justin  would  have  us  believe  in 
a  condition  of  ecstasy  as  belonging  to  prophetic  inspiration, 
whether  or  not  they  go  to  the  length  of  declaring  that  this 
condition  is  the  only  one  properly  prophetic.  In  the  undoubt- 
edly genuine  writings  of  Justin,*  we  are  told  of  the  prophet, 
that  he  received  the  revelation,  not  by  the  customary  prophetic 
vision,  but  when  he  was  in  a  condition  of  ecstasy  (Jv  €KaT(ur€i), 
But  this  very  manner  of  speaking  lays  emphasis  upon  the  ecs- 
tasy as  an  extraordinary  experience.  One  writing  ^  ascribed  to 
him  not  only  sympathizes  with  Plato  in  regarding  the  utter- 
ances of  the  oracle-singing  sibyl  as  divine,  but  also  espouses 
the  philosopher's  opinion  as  sound  and  acci^rate,  to  the  effect 

1  Sappl.  pro  Christ.,  oc.  7  and  9.  *  Ad  Antol.,  n.  10. 

s  So  also  does  the  liberal  Clement  of  Alexandria  consider  that  by  the  Word 
of  God  the  body  and  soul  of  man  are  reduced  to  harmony,  so  as  to  become  like 
A  flute  or  harp  in  the  hands  of  a  player ;  yet  be  certainly  was  not  an  advocate  of 
tbe  theory  of  mantic. 

4  Dial,  cum  Tryph.,  c  115.  *  Cohort  ad  Oraec.,  c.  37. 
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that  the  speakers  of  such  divine  oracles,  when  inspired,  utter 
many  and  great  matters  without  knowing  any  thing  of  what 
they  are  saying.  This  passage  is  a  manifest  avowal  of  the 
theory  of  unconscious  ecstasy ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  an  ascrip- 
tion of  the  theory  to  its  proper  source,  which  is  in  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  TertuUian  adopts  the  same  view,  when  he  consid- 
ers that  the  true  prophetic  vision  enables  the  prophet  to  tri- 
umph over  the  limitations  of  time;  the  intervals  which  the 
ordinary  consciousness  recognizes  being  removed  from  the 
view,  and  all  time  becoming  one  before  the  prophet's  gaze.^ 

It  appears,  then,  that,  except  in  the  case  of  Athenagoras 
and  the  Cohortatio  ad  Graecos,  we  have  no  proof  that  any 
writers  of  the  ancient  Church  adopted  the  views  of  Philo, 
down  to  the  time  of  Montanism.  They  did,  however,  follow 
both  Philo  and  the  Jewish  rabbis,  as  well  as  all  antiquity, 
in  so  conceiving  of  the  inspired  state  of  consciousness  as  to 
destroy  the  personal  co-operation  of  the  inspired,  or  their 
proper  authorship  in  the  production  of  the  sacred  writings. 
But  such  a  thing  as  a  consistent  inference  is  not  to  be  expected, 
even  from  the  consentient  judgment  of  the  Church  Fathers. 
The  figures  of  speech  which  they  employ  are  not  to  be  inter- 
preted too  strictly  ;  but  neither  do  they  permit  any  intelligent 
and  consistent  view  of  the  nature  of  inspiration  to  be  intro- 
duced into  them.  It  has  been  suggested  in  explanation  of 
these  figures  of  speech,  that  even  the  tone  of  a  lyre  or  flute 
depends  upon  the  structure  of  the  instrument,  as  well  as  upon 
the  will  and  skill  of  the  player.^  The  suggestion  is  certainly 
true  to  the  facts,  but  it  is  one  to  the  truth  oif  which  the  Church 
Fathers  paid  little  attention:  it  is,  without  doubt,  precisely 
what  they  did  not  mean  by  the  above-mentioned  figures  of 
speech. 

Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  views  of  Platonism  regarding  the 
heathen  mantic  so  far  forth  influenced  the  views  of  the  ancient 
Church :  it  is  rather  strange  that  the  Church  escaped  so  largely 
from  the  more  rigid  forms  of  maintaining  those  views.  Many 
of  the  early  apologists  of  Christianity,  having  been  before  their 
conversion  to  Christianity  students  and  adherents  of  the  Plato- 
nic philosophy,  were  even  after  their  conversion  persuaded  that 
this  philosophy  is  the  vestibule  of  faith.  Justin  Martyr  found 
many  correspondences  between  the  divine  teaching  in  Plato, 

1  Apol.,  c.  20  ;  nee  the  note  in  Oehler,  TertuUian,  torn.  I.  p.  194. 

s  Compare  Westcott,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  Appendix  B. 
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ing  in  the  Prophets.  In  hia  opinion,  Plato 
discourses  upon  creation  and  the  Trinity.^ 
1  said  at  one  time  to  have  dischai^ed  the 
t  of  the  Phrygian  Cybele. 

not  without  tokens  of  strong  opposition, 
Church  itself,  not  only  to  such  extreme 
lenagoras,  Tertullian,  and  the  author  of  the 
ecos,"  but  also  to  that  exclusively  passive 

to  which  the  general  sentiment  of  the  time 

protest  took  shape  in  the  definitely  ex- 
l)hanius,  Basilins,  Origen,  and  Chrysostom, 
;rved  :  it  may  also  be  seen  in  the  mere  fact 
uch  a  book  as  that  of  Miltiades,  iripi  rov  n^ 
li  XoActi'.^   If  we  find  Miltiades  defending  tlie 

is  not  necessary  to  prophecy,  the  sugges- 
,  that  many  had  held  the  opposite  view.  In 
ter  of  the  inspired  prophetic  state,  as  in 
t,  the  heretical  writings  did  good  service, 
5  one  another,  and  in  quickening  and  modi- 
iew.  Indeed,  we  shall  more  and  more  he 
admit  that  any  intelligent  progress  wliiuh 
e  made  in  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture 
f  initiated  and  conducted  by  men  who  were 
imong  the  heretics.  In  the  ancient  Church 
ine  Homilies,  although  of  Ebionitic  origin, 
whatever,  and  alleging  it  to  be  the  inspira- 

le  subjects  of  ingpiTation,  the  views  of  the 
I  those  of  the  preceding  period,  are  much 
rith  regard  to  the  nature  of  inspiration, 
id  more  especially  those  who  belong  some- 
point  out  the  close  connection  between 
IS  eventuate  in  Sacred  Scripture,  and  the 
livine  gifts,  bestowed  upon  the  community 
ler  words,  they  recognize  the  fundamental 
ition  of  Sacred  Scripture  is  in  and  of  and 
Basilius  speaks  of  prophecy  as  the  highest 
next  in  rank  —  which  needs,  however,  no 
ton  —  is  the  understanding  of  the  things 
lets.    For  these  purposes  *  the  charisms  of 


J 
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the  X6yo9  yvticKw^  and  the  X0709  cro^tac  are  necessary.  Chrysos- 
tom,  however,  considers  that  the  Aoyo?  o-o^s  belongs,  as  the 
highest  of  the  charisms,  to  Paul  and  John  and  such  as  they ; 
while  the  \6yoi  yvwr€m  belongs  to  all,  and  is  to  be  understood 
as  fitting  believers  the  better  for  understanding  and  teaching 
divine  truths.^ 

It  is  the  universal  belief  of  the  ancient  Church,  that  all  the 
writers  of  Sacred  Scripture  were  inspired  men :  the  prophets 
and  the  apostles  were  pre-eminently  subjects  of  the  divine  gift 
of  inspiration.  The  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  were,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  all  inspired ;  for  they  were  all  prophets.  The 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  affirms  the  inspired  authority  of  the  patri- 
archs, Moses,  and  Joshua  (who  is  also  a  prophet),  and  of  the 
prophets  in  general.^  The  Spirit  is  said  to  speak  unto  the  heart 
of  Moses :  the  prophets  have  their  gift  from  the  same  Lord  with 
reference  to  whom  they  have  prophesied.*  In  quoting  Ps.  xviii. 
44,  he  uses  the  formula,  Xeyci  6  icvpios  iy  tw  vpoffnjrQ ;  and,  in  quot- 
ing  Ps.   i.  8-6,  the  words  koI  irdXiV  iv  aXAi^  Vfxtffid^  Xcycc*     In  the 

spiiit  of  one  of  the  foregoing  passages  from  Barnabas  does  Igna- 
tius speak  of  the  prophets  as  being  most  divine,  and  filled  with 
the  grace  of  the  pre-existent  Christ,  in  order  that  they  might 
prophecy  concerning  him:*  the  same  Spirit  also  inspired  the 
apostles4  So  also  does  TertuUian  consider  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.®  Clement  of  Rome 
believes  that  the  apostles  were  all  inspired,  and  that  they 
received  from  Christ  the  gospel  which  thej''  preached :  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  those  who  have  been  counted  faithful  in  the 
word  of  God,  and  have  gone  forth  with  the  fulness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  announcing  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  come.^ 

Should  we,  however,  wish  to  rest  the  claim  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture to  a  special  authority  and  significance,  as  judged  by  the 
estimate  of  the  ancient  Church,  solely  upon  the  conceded  in- 
spiration of  its  authors,  we  should  find  that  the  basis  would  not 
support  the  claim.  For  the  early  Christian  writers  regarded 
great  numbers  of  others  than  the  authors  of  Sacred  Scripture  as 
equally  and  in  like  manner  inspired.  Hennas  Pastor  is  able  to 
speak  of  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  prophets;^  and  he  regards 


1  Horn.  XXnC.  in  1  Ep.  ad  Cor.  zii.  8. 

s  Ep.  Barnabas,  c.  xii.       *  Ibid.,  cc.  xii.  and  v.        <  Ibid.,  oc.  is.  and  xi. 
>  Ad  Maj?n.,  8:  compare  Ad  Phil.,  5.   The  correction  of  the  text  by  the  omisBion 
of  avTov  in  the  first  passage  probably  does  not  affect  its  meaning. 

*  Adv.  Jnd.,  c.  8.  7  Ep.  ad  Cor.,  I.  c.  xlii.  >  Lib.  III.  0.  xt. 
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himself  as  receiving  divine  prophetic  revelations  and  communi- 
cations.^ It  appears  to  be  the  view  of  Justin,  that  all  men 
called  and  illuminated  by  God,  who  have  served  as  leaders  for 
interpreting  the  divine  will,  and  as  foretellers  of  the  Messianic 
time,  are  prophets.^  And  Ignatius,  too,  although  professing 
with  pretentious  humility  his  inferiority  to  the  apostles,  affirms 
his  own  ability  to  know  by  inspiration  the  heavenly  mysteries : 
he  even  seems  to  consider  the  revelations  made  to  himself  as 
inferior  to  those  made  to  the  apostles,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  any  fundamental  difference  in  the  manner  of  their  origin,  as 
in  the  degree  of  esoteric  wisdom  displayed  in  them.^  He  else- 
where  declares  that  he  has  not  written  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  judgments  of  God.^  Irenaeus,  in  common  with  the  other 
writers  of  the  ancient  Church,  holds  that  inspiration  is  a  divine 
gift  to  the  Church :  "  Ubi  enim  ecclesia,  ibi  et  Spiritus  Dei ;  et 
ubi  Spiritus  Dei  illic  ecclesia  et  omnis  gratia/'  ^  He  believed 
that  examples  of  the  same  supernatural  gifts  which  are  ascribed 
to  the  earliest  Christian  Church — with  the  exception  of  the 
raising  of  the  dead  by  a  word  —  were  extant  in  his  own  day : 
among  such  gifts  was  that  of  tongues.®  Indeed,  what  we  might 
call  the  distributive  quality  of  the  Spirit  is  frequently  brought 
to  our  view  among  the  ancient  writers :  the  manner  and  philos- 
ophy of  the  distribution  are  somewhat  discussed.^  "Sic  dividi* 
tur  ut  ipse  nihil  patiatur,  ita  communicatur  ut  maneat  integer." 
Even  as  early  as  Justin,^  we  find  the  assertion,  that,  just  as  the 
spirit  of  Joshua  was  transferred  to  Moses,  so  the  spirit  which 
abode  "  pure ''  ("  id  est,  minime  laesus  aut  violatus  f uit  bac  com- 
municatione  ")  in  Elijah  was  transferred  to  John  Baptist. 

The  extent  to  which  genuine  prophetic  inspiration  should  be 
attributed  to  the  Gentile  world  was  a  matter  in  regard  to  which 
the  opinions  of  the  Church  Fathers  differed  widely.  We  find 
in  their  writiiq;s  the  same  conflict  between  somewhat  bigoted 
exclusiveness  and  more  generous  and  penetrating  views,  which 
appears  in  the  earlier  Jewish  writings.  Athenagoras  looks  upon 
the  poets  and  philosophers  as  impelled  according  to  a  certain 
kinship  with  the  divine  afflatus,  to  attempt  the  truth  concern- 
ing divine  things.^    That  Justin  believed  the  best  of  the  Gen- 


1  See  especiaUy  lib.  I.  Visio  11. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

*  So  Joh.  Delitzach,  De  Inapiratione  S.  S.,  etc.,  p.  63,  note. 

*  Ep.  ad  TraU.,  oc.  4  and  5.       «  £p.  ad  Rom.,  c.  8.       *  Adv.  Haer.,  m.  24, 1. 

*  Compare  Eusebias,  V.  7.        ^  See  the  note  in  Migne,  torn.  VI.  p.  686. 
<  Dial,  cum  Tryph.,  c*  49.  *  Suppl.  pro  Cbzist.,  c.  7. 
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ave  attained  the  truth  by  revelation  and  inspiration, 
Jready  made  evident.  But  Theophilus,  in  a  spirit  the 
rse  of  that  of  Justjn,  not  only  depreciates  the  Gentile 
I  philosophers,  but  even  most  audaciously  inveighs 
em :  this  he  does  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pronounce 
id  Hesiod  inflatot  fallad  spirilu.^  And  yet  it  is  a 
vhether  even  Theophilus  did  not  consider  the  sibylline 

be  on  a  par  in  prophetic  quality  with  the  Hebrew 

Irenaeus  shared  the  contempt  of  Theophilus  for 

hilosophers  and  poets.    Tertullian  expresses  himself 

1  more  heat  and  odium ;  yet  even  he  considers  it  pos- 

Nebuchadnezzar,  although  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Chris- 
the  recipient  of  a  divine  revelation  in  a  dream.^     In 

manner  Basilius  concedes  that  certain  ones,  as,  for 
Pharaoh,  Balaam,  and  Caiaphas,  may  have  been  given 
'  of  foresight  and  prophecy,  although  they  had  not  the 
ersonality  or  ofifice  of  the  prophet. 
J  6tly  expresses  ^  the  profoundest  pleasure  in  turning 
ipinions  of  TertuUian  to  consider  the  broader  and  lof- 

of  Clement ;  in  whose  thought  the  cause  of  all  things 
:ood  is  God  alone,*  and  the  Logos  is  the  common  light 
iteth  every  man,  both  those  that  are  afar  o£F  and  those 
ligh.'  He  who  pleased  to  save  the  Jews  by  giving 
>hets  gave  philosophy  to  the  Greeks ;  for  those  among 
,  who  diflfer  from  the  vulgar  as  the  most  worthy  of 
are  raised  up  as  prophets,  and  receive  from  God  the 
Ills  distinction.®  Those  who  have  the  true  knowledge 
ine  are  worthy  of  the  name  of  Gnostics  i  and  they  are 
>unted  inspired,  for  where  there  is  knowledge  (yvSxns') 
lere  is  inspiration  also.^  And  since  the  truest  and 
nowledge  of  God  is  that  of  Christianity,  Christianity 
I  and  highest  philosophy  and  gnotit.     The  Law  which 

by  Moses,  or  rather  by  the  Logos  through  Moses  (ovxi 
\iK  iXXa  inro  /ih'  tov  \oyov  Bii  MuiiSo-ous),  performs  the  ser- 
lagogue  to  this  highest  knowledge  furnished  by  Chris- 
nd  so  does  also  the  philosophy  of  the  other  nations.^ 

like  Clement,  held  that  the  Logos  was  the  leader  and 
f  not  a  few  eminent  Greeks  who  lived  long  before 
reared  upon  earth.* 

:ol.,  n.  2-8.      *  De  anlma,  c.  4T.      *  De  Doctrina  Inspiratlonii,  p.  86. 

I.  «,  30.  •  Cohort,  ad.  gen,,  c,  fl.  •  Strom..  VI.  5. 

Vn.  5:  compare  II.  2,  V,  II. 

Hg.,  I.  Tj  compare  Strom.,  I.  9,  0.       *  Con.  CeU.,  lib.  IV.,  VI. 
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and  the  Book  of  Proverbs  —  the  latter  very  frequently  quoted 
by  the  apologists  of  the  second  century — he  considers  to  be  the 
products  of  divine  inspiration.  Prov.  viii.  21-86  is  declared  to 
be  nothing  less  than  the  voice  of  the  Logos  of  Wisdom,  he  that 
is  God  himself,  spoken  through  Solomon.^  Athenagoras  also 
considers  that  the  prophetic  Spirit  utters  oracles  in  Proverbs;^ 
and  Theophilus  of  Antioch  quotes  Prov.  iii.  8  as  spoken  by 
Solomon,  one  of  the  prophets,  concerning  the  dead.^  The  same 
writer  regards  the  remarkable  unanimity  and  freedom  from  the 
defects  of  other  historiographers  and  poets,  i^hich  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  exhibit,  as  due  to  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit.* 

But,  although  the  testimony  of  the  most  ancient  Church  is 
clear  and  unequivocal  with  regard  to  the  special  theopneustic 
quality  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  not  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  New.  As  to  the  former,  its  books  are  all  to  be  regarded 
as  written  by  prophets  who  have  fulfilled  their  appointed  work 
in  the  construction  of  sacred  books.^  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  Church  Fathers  were  not  able  at  first  to  speak  of  the 
still  scattered  and  uncanonized  writings  of  apostles  and  their 
successors  in  the  same  way.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  did 
not  become,  until  some  centuries  after  Christ,  a  thoroughly  well- 
settled  question,  what  books  from  the  old  and  new  covenants 
should  together  constitute  for  the  Church  one  body  of  author* 
ity  with  co-equal  members. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers  do  not  appear  to  consider  that  the 
New-Testament  writings  mentioned  by  them  have  the  same 
divine  origin  in  the  inspiration  of  their  authors  which  they 
uniformly  ascribe  to  the  entire  Old  Testament.  It  is  diflBcult 
even  to  answer  the  following  questions :  whether  they  consid- 
ered the  Christian  writings  as  in  any  special  sense  sacred  on 
account  of  their  theopneustic  quality ;  and  whether,  also,  they 
regarded  them  as  having  any  scriptural  authority.  The  term 
(^a.Trofivrifio¥€v/jLara)  which  Justin  uses  to  designate  the  Gospels 
does  not,  indeed,  involve  the  denial  that  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  products  of  Christian  inspiration :  it  rather  —  especially 
in  its  fuller  form  (oTrofAvrffjLwvjfiara  rSiv  dirooToA.<uv)  —  suggests  the 
doctrine  of  their  derivation,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  apos- 
tolic authority.  When,  moreover,  Justin  •  appears  to  rest  his 
credence  of  the  facts  of  the  Gospels  upon  the  testimony  of 

1  Dial.  cnm.  Tryph.»  c.  61.  *  Suppl.  pro.  Christ.,  cc.  10  and  18. 

<  Ad  AntoL,  II.  c.  38.  «  Ibid.,  II.  c.  30. 

*  Compare  Clemens  Bom.,  Ep.  ad.  Cor.,  I.  xliii.       •  Especially  Apol.,  I.  c.  33. 
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the  Prophets,  rather  than  simply  upon  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  memoirs  themselves,  he  does  not  depreciate  the  inspired 
authority  of  the  latter ;  for  this  i)reference  of  his  may  be  wholly 
due  to  the  apologetic  character  of  his  work.  The  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  he  expressly  estimates  as  a  sacred  prophet.^  The 
references  to  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are 
sometimes  detected  in  Justin,^  are  exceedingly  doubtful ;  and 
there  is  no  proof  that  he  intends  by  the  phrase,  "  the  voice  of 
God  which  has  been  spoken  through  the  apostles  of  Christ," 
any  allusion  to  written  authorities.^  It  is  a  valid  inference 
from  this  phrase,  however,  that,  should  any  writings  by  apos- 
tles be  extant,  they  are  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  voice 
of  God  spoken  through  them.  Moreover,  Justin  contrasts  with 
empty  fables  and  unproved  statements  the  words  which  he  has 
credited, — the  words  brought  to  him  presumably  in  the  written 
memoirs  of  the  apostles,  as  well  as  in  their  oral  teaching :  these 
words  he  declares  to  be  full  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  overflow- 
ing in  power  and  blooming  with  grace.* 

The  difference  of 'manner  which  characterizes  the  quotations 
from  the  New  Testament,  as  made  by  the  apologists  of  the 
second  century,  when  contrasted  with  their  quotations  from 
the  Old,  is  very  marked.  The  phrases,  Xeyci  6  icvpto?,  <t>7jal  6 
ayio9  Xoyw,  Xr/ct  to  nrcvfia  to  ayiov,  —  give  place,  in  quoting  the 
New  Testament,  to  forms  which  bring  the  personalitj*  of  the 
authors  more  distinctly  into  view.  The  formulae  in  Justin  for 
quoting  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  are  rather  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  ytyparrrai  ctircov,  a>9  yeypairrai  ycvd/i-cvov,  cl)s  ScSi/Acorai  iu^  a>s 

ifioBofttv  ^iro,  or  iK.  Thcsc  formulae  more  nearly  resemble  those 
with  which  he  quotes  from  the  Greek  authors  than  those  with 
which  he  quotes  from  the  sacred  Hebrew  Scriptures.^  Tatian 
also  quotes  John  i.  8  without  any  introductory  formula ;  and 
introduces  the  quotation  of  John  i.  6  simply  with  the  words, 
Ktu  TvvTo  iariv  apa  to  €lprffji€yov.  And  Athcnagoras,^  in  quoting 
from  Corinthians  to  enforce  an  argument  drawn  from  reason 
alone,  introduces  the  thought  simply  with  the  words  Kara  tov 


^  Dial,  cum  Tryph.,  C.  81:  *Ii*^mff  ,  ,  ,  iv  AvmoXv^cc  ycroficr]}  avT^  .  .  .  vpo«^ifrewcy. 

*  For  ezampl<^,  by  Otto  In  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  historische  Theologie,  1842. 

*  Dial,  cum  Tryph.,  c.  119.  *  Ibid,  c.  9. 

*  The  instance  of  the  use,  for  a  New-Testament  writing,  of  the  sacred  formula 
yty^mMTw,  which  John  Delitzsch  adduces  (Ibid.,  p.  89)  from  the  Dial,  cum  Tryph., 
e.  Ill,  is  not  in  point:  we  have  here  a  fact  of  Christ's  history  established  by  a 
•ymbnlic  use  of  the  Old  Testament. 

*  De  resurrectione  moituorum,  c.  18. 

II.— 5 
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dirooToXoK.  When  the  same  writer  denominates  the  ethical  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  0€6<f>aTa  koL  ^eo&'iSaicra  Soy/Aoro,  he  does  not 
refer  to  the  nature  of  any  New-Testament  writings.^ 

Very  early,  however,  even  on  their  first  appearance,  do  we 
find  great  consideration  attached  to  the  writings  of  the  apostles, 
as  to  the  words  of  men  inspired  and  commissioned  by  Christ  to 
teach  in  the  gospel.  Thus  Clement  of  Rome  ^  exhorts  the  Cor- 
inthians to  receive  the  Epistle  of  the  blessed  Paul  the  Apostle, 
and  speaks  of  its  injunctions  as  being  in  truth  spiritually  given: 
the  term  "spiritually"  (Trvcv/Aarucws),  however,  does  not  justify 
the  position  that  Clement  regarded  Paul's  Epistle  as  inspired 
Scripture  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Old  Testament.  His  lan- 
guage in  this  place  may  be  contrasted  with  that  employed  in 
quoting  the  words  of  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  with  the  formula  Xry«  yap  (#c., 
^€os) ;  *  where  the  manifest  reference  to  Isa.  Ixiv.  4  justifies 
him  in  looking  upon  the  sentiment  as  scriptural,  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word.  That  the  jc?aeu(2o-Barnabas  quotes  Matt, 
xxii.  14  (compare  xx.  16)  as  Saci*ed  Scripture,  when  in  his 
fourth  chapter  he  invites  attention  to  the  words  of  Christ  (iroA.- 

XjoI  KkrfTOij  oXxyoi  8c  ckXcktm}   with  the   formula   a>s  yrypairrcu,  it  is 

difficult  to  deny ;  especially  since  the  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic 
MS.  by  Tischendorf,  with  the  first  five  chapters  of  Barnabas  in 
Greek,  has  made  it  likely  that  the  sicut  seriptum  est  of  the  Latin 
text  is  not  the  addition  of  a  later  hand.^  This  is,  then,  the 
earliest  extant  citation  of  any  passage  of  the  New  Testament  as 
on  a  par  with  the  Old  in  quasi-CRnomcBl  authority.  Of  the 
same  nature  are  the  quotations  of  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp.  "  I 
trust,"  says  this  writing,^  "  that  you  are  well  exercised  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  and  that  nothing  escapes  your  knowledge. 
I  have  been  denied  the  privilege.  Only,  as  it  is  said  in  these 
Scriptures,  be  ye  angry  and  sin  not,  and  let  not  the  sun  go 
down  upon  your  wrath."  Now,  whether  the  writer  has  in  mind 
both  Ps.  iv.  6  and  Eph.  iv.  26,  or  only  the  latter  passage,  it  is 
undeniable  that  a  sentiment  from  the  New  Testament  is  in 
some  sense  co-ordinated  with  the  Old,  and  placed  in  the  com- 
mon category  of  Sacred  Scripture.® 

The  history  of  the  Canon  has,  however,  already  taught  us 
that  the  earlier  quotations  from  the  New  Testament  cannot  be 

1  Suppl.  pro  Christ.,  c.  11.  *  Ep.  ad  Cor.,  I  xlrii.  •  Ibid.,  c.  S4. 

^  So  admitted  even  by  Hilgenfeld  and  Holtzmann.  >  Chap.  xii. 

*  This  conclusion  is  not  to  be  escaped  by  various  conjectures  of  interpolations. 
Compare  Credner,  BeitrSge,  I.  p.  20;  and  Dreesel,  Pat.  Apost.  Op.,  p.  3S9,  note. 
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interpreted  as  recognitions  of  its  full  canonical  authority;  since 
the  consciousness  of  the  early  Church  had  not  as  yet  arrived  at 
a  definite  result  of  this  kind.^  They  rather  serve  only  to  cor- 
relate the  particular  sentiments  quoted  as  being,  like  those  of 
canonical  Scripture,  divine  in  origin  and  obligation.  Just  as 
even  Justin  —  who,  however,  does  not  quote  the  memoirs  as 
canonical  Scripture — presents  the  gospel  and  its  sentiments  and 
precepts  as  superior  to  the  Old  Testament ;  Christ  is  the  eter- 
nal and  most  recent  law,  which  abrogates  the  former  law,  as  the 
later  compact  terminates  and  annuls  the  former  compact  of 
God  with  Israel.^ 

In  much  the  same  way  do  the  Ignatian  Epistles  speak  of  the 
truths  and  sentiments  of  the  New-Testament  writings  so  as  to 
invest  them  with  juoM-canonical  authority.  They  place  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  written  gospel  in  some  sort  upon  a  par. 
The  concrete  truth  of  the  gospel  —  regarded  as  a  totality,  and 
as  containing,  whether  written  or  spoken,  the  saving  Word  of 
God  —  is  that  which  the  writer  has  in  mind  under  the  term 
TO  cmyycXior.  Manifestly,  when  the  author  speaks  of  fleeing  for 
refuge  to  the  gospel  as  to  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the 
apostles  as  to  the  eldership  of  the  Church,  and  declares  his  love 
for  the  prophets  as  having  announced  Christ,  he  is  not  speak- 
ing primarily  of  a  matter  of  canonical  writings.^  The  gospel 
as  brought  to  him  may  have  been  given  in  the  form  of  written 
evangelists,  the  apostles  in  the  form  of  certain  letters  of  Paul ; 
but  it  is  not  upon  the  form  of  conveyance  that  the  eye  of  the 
writer  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  is  fixed.  Nor  does  our  view 
of  the  meaning  of  Ignatius  involve,  as  John  Delitzsch  supposes, 
the  error  of  making  such  a  distinction  between  the  gospel  and 
the  oral  teachings  of  the  apostles  as  was  unknown  to  the  early 
Church.*  We  only  suppose  the  usual  distinction  between  the 
Evangelists  and  the  Epistles  to  have  been  in  the  writer's  mind. 
The  Ignatian  Epistles  introduce  no  distinction  between  the 
gospel  and  the  apostles,  regarded  either  as  oral  or  wiitten 
sources  of  authority :  they  simply  distinguish  between  the  two 
ways  of  getting  at  the  one  truth.  But  the  use  of  the  plural  roU 
AvwrroXois  (Ad  Phil.,  c.  V.) — which  is  immediately  shown  to  be 
the  designation  of  a  class  of  persons,  by  the  following  use  of 

1  Compare  Reniis,  Oeschlchte  der  heil.  Schriften  N".  T.,  n.  p.  7  f. 

*  Dial,  cum  Try  ph.,  c.  11. 

•  Ep.  ad  Phil.,  cc.  v.  and  viii.;  compare  Ep.  ad  Smyr.,  cc.  v.  and  vli. 
^  Compare  De  Inspiratione  8.  S.,  etc.,  p.  &I. 
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r  TrptiTpvTtpuf  —  makes  it  evident  that  the  writer  has 
i  pertonality  of  the  apostles.  Tlie  Epistles  —  the 
itles  —  could  not  be  spoken  of  as  the  "presbytery 
•ch  (  "  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot  tell 
natius  (genuine  or  p«eudo)  was  acquainted  with 
two  or  three  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.'  In  all  the 
notations  we  find  proof  only  of  the  germs  of  an 
tnent  of  the  New-Testament  writings  as  being  on  a 
ose  of  the  Old,  and,  like  them,  regarded  as  inspired 
ial  Scriptures. 

application  of  the  terms  ypa^ijt  ypatfiai  (ecriptura, 
to  the  New  Testament  as  Sacred  Scripture  occurs 
lus  o£  Antioch.     This  author  speaks  of  the  words 

1  Tim.  ii.  2,  and  Rom.  xiii.  7  f.,  as  the  exhortation 
ine  Logos;  he  also  uses  the  formula  to  tiayyiXtor 
nanner  similar  to  the  use  of  5  irpo^'^Trfi  Xiytt.^  He 
ily  places  the  Gospel  of  John  among  the  S.yiai  yprxttai, 
er  among  the  mw/ioro^po*.*  He  attributes  inspira- 
Gospels,  and  declares  that  the  unity  and  sequence 
ihetic  and  evangelistic  doctrine  is  due  to  the  fact 
authors  were  inspired  by  one  Spirit.  In  like  man- 
is  speaks  of  the  gospel  as  not  only  preached  by  the 
t  also  by  the  will  of  God  delivered  in  writings,  as 
ion  and  support  in  coming  time  for  the  faith  of  the 

also  declares  that  one  and  the  same  Spirit  predicted 

of  the  Lord  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  apostles 
that  the  fulness  of  time  had  come.*  He  elsewhere 
le  gospel  (New  Testament)  and  the  prophets  (Old 

as  the  universal  Scriptures." 

s,  then,  from  the  foregoing  account  of  the  early 
on  this  subject,  that  we  cannot  consider  the  title  of 
c  quality,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  have  been  applied 
ir-Testament  writings  before  the  close  of  the  sec- 
f.  The  written  proclamation  of  the  gospel  by  the 
s,  of  course,  to  be  received  as  coming  from  men 
hosen  and  inspired  to  make  this  proclamation ;  it 
i  in  the  secondary  and  derived  sense  in  which  alone 

teuM,  Oetchlchte  der  hell.  Schriften  N.  T..  II.  p.  11. 
,  II.  c.  23;  III.  cc.  13,  13,  14.     In  the  Utter  passaffc.  however, 
letlensanimluDf;,  p.  22.1)  placet  a  period   between  ••*»«  and  jk^ 
:,  and  reads.  "  Let  joar  sacred  dlscoune  (prayer)  be,"  inatead  at 
3goa  orges  us,"  etc. 

*  Adv.  Haer.,  HI.  1,  and  31, 4.  »  Ibid.,  U.  2T. 
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most  of  the  prophetic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  claim  to 
be  inspired.  It  had  not,  howerer,  that  special  theopneustic 
quality  which  was  understood  to  belong  to  the  Old  Testament, 
and  to  constitute  it  pre-eminently  Sacred  Scripture.  This 
position  of  the  ancient  Church,  indeterminate  and  unconscious  ^ 
as  it  was,  is  as  much  as  can,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
expected.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  germs  of  doctrine 
which  lie  in  it,  and  which  might  have  developed  into  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  personality  of  the  authors  of  all  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  were  killed,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  fertilize 
the  traditional  views  derived  from  Philo  and  the  rabbis. 
Would  that  the  more  ancient  but  unchristian  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture  had  been  conformed  to  the  fresh  instinctive  utter- 
ances of  the  Christian  consciousness,  instead  of  forcing  those 
utterances  to  conform  themselves  to  it ! 

It  also  appears,  that,  in  the  attempt  to  apply  the  full  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  the  earliest  period  to  the  Bible  as  we  now 
possess  it,  we  are  guilty  of  leaping  several  gaps  in  the  argu- 
ment. The  wavering  and  inconsistent  application  of  the  canon- 
ical idea,  even  to  that  very  portion  of  the  Bible  which  we  now 
esteem  most  highly,  continued  at  least  to  the  beginning  of  the 
last  part  of  the  entire  period.  The  more  definite  and  strict 
the  view  of  the  nature  of  Sacred  Scripture  which  we  are  able 
to  make  out  for  the  ancient  Church,  the  more  closely  restricted 
must  that  view  be  to  the  Old  Testament  alone. 

We  are,  moreover,  encompassed  with  difficulties  which  come 
from  another  quarter,  whenever  we  strive  to  construct  an  argu- 
ment by  which  to  apply  the  more  ancient  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion to  the  definitely  enclosed  space  occupied  by  our  present 
Scriptures.  If  we  extend  the  argument  so  as  to  include  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  we  find  at  once  that  it  covers 
another  considerable  class  of  writings  as  well.  Indeed,  a  much 
better  case  can  be  made  out  for  certain  apocryphal  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament  than  for  any  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  latter  were  not  regarded  by  the  ancient  Church  as 
theopneustic  and  sacred  Scriptures,  in  the  strictest  sense,  until 
long  after  the  former  had  been  so  regarded.  These  apocryphal 
writings  were  not,  indeed,  canonical  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
those  of  the  present  Old-Testament  Canon  were  considered 
canonical:  they  were,  however,  more  nearly  considered  as 
strictly  theopneustic  Scripture,  and  as  ^aat-canonical,  than  the 
writings  ascribed  to  the  apostles  themselves.    Nor  is  this  fact 
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to  the  prejudice  of  the  great  love  and  veneration  shown  by  the 
ancient  Church  to  the  apostles.  Indeed,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  inspiration  of  the  prophets  and  that  of  the  apostles, 
which  later  writers  like  Novatian  and  Jerome  make,  ascribes 
a  momentary  and  partial  inworking  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  the 
former,  but  a  continuous  and  full  inworking  of  the  same  Spirit 
to  the  latter. 

John  Delitzsch  affirms  ^  that  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  although 
attributing  a  divine  origin  to  the  apocryphal  books  of  the 
Alexandrine  version,  did  not  correlate  them  with  the  canonical. 
But  according  to  Diestel,  "  Extra-testamentary  writings,  espe- 
cially of  the  apocalyptic  kind,  were  not  only  used  by  the  Fath- 
ers, but  were  even  put  upon  a  level  with  the  testamentary  by 
application  of  the  same  formulae  of  citation."^  In  judging 
the  case  between  two  such  contradictory  opinions  as  the  fore- 
going, we  are  forced  to  admit,  that,  although  the  apocryphal 
and  canonical  writings  were  not  placed  precisely  upon  a  level, 
the  bounds  drawn  between  the  two  were  indistinct,  irrational, 
and  movable. 

That  the  Church  Fathers  correlate  statement^  or  alleged  facts 
of  history  found  in  the  Apocrypha  with  the  more  certain  his- 
tory of  the  Old  Testament,  is  not  surprising ;  since  traces  of 
the  same  usage  are  found  even  in  the  New  Testament.  When 
Clement  of  Rome  mentions*  Ezekiel  together  with  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  as  one  of  those  prophets  who  went  about  in  sheepskins 
and  goatskins  prophesying  the  coming  of  Christ,  he  certainly 
does  not  derive  his  authority  from  the  canoni<)al  Ezekiel :  he, 
with  little  doubt,  drew  upon  information  furnished  by  the 
apocryphal  Ezekiel.* 

Passages  from  apocryphal  writings  are,  moreover,  so  co-or- 
dinated by  the  Church  Fathers  with  those  from  canonical  Scrip- 
ture, both  by  the  position  given  them  and  also  by  use  of  the 
solemn  formulae  of  citation,  that  all  distinction  between  the 
two  for  the  time  being  disappears.  TJius  Clement  of  Rome 
introduces  ^  words  which  are  nowhere  found  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  which  are  apparently  taken  from  the  apocryphal  Assump- 
tion of  Moses,  by  the  phrase  koX  ttoAiv  Xcya  (a^?.,  MoHkr^s),  the  nXur 


1  De  Inspiratione  S.  S.,  etc.,  p.  33.  <  Geschichte  des  A.  T.,  p.  18. 

*  Ep.  ad  Cor.,  I.  xvii. 

*  See  HilgoDfeld,  and  the  Commentary  of  Gebhardt,  Harnank  and  Zahn  (in 

loco). 

^  Ep.  ad  Cor.p  I.,  close  of  chap,  xvii.:  ryw  M  tifu  iridt  a^h  Kv0pat> 
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referring  to  a  quotation  from  Exod.  iii.  11.  The  paeudo-BsLV- 
nabas  interweaves  words  taken  from  Fourth  Ezra  with  those 
taken  from  canonical  Scripture,  introduces  the  whole  as  being 
found  "  in  cuiother  prophet,"  and  declares  it  with  a  "  Thus  saitli 
the  Lord "  (Acyci  ku/jios)  ;  he  then  follows  tliis  quotation  with 
another  taken  from  Exod.  xvii.  18  f.,  and  introduced  with  the 

corresponding  formula,  Xeyci  («{?.,  tcvpio^)  ^  iraA.iv  iv  T<g  Manrp.      It 

would  be  difficult  to  imagine  what  greater  honor  could  be  done 
to  imcanouical  scripture  than  to  place  it  between  two  pas- 
sages of  canonical  writings,  and  then  authenticate  its  prophetic 
authority  with  the  most  solemn  forms  of  introduction.  This 
same  epistle  (c.  4)  quotes  from  the  Book  of  Enoch,  with  the 
formula  yrypawroi  (a»s  *Evwx  ^^«)*^  The  words  introduced  with 
the  formula  Xeyci  yap  y  ypd^Vj  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  pseur 
do-Barnabas,  and  there  co-ordinated  with  citations  from  canon- 
ical Scripture,  are  apparently  taken  from  the  same  apocryphal 
writing.^    On  the  contrary,  the  quotation  in  the  sixth  chapter, 

beginning    with    the   words   Xcyci  yap  6  7rpo^7n79  iirl  rbv  'I<rpai}X, 

probably  refers  to  Isa.  iii.  9,  rather  than  to  the  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon ii.  12. 

The  jt?«^m?<?-prophetic  books,  "Vaticinia  Sibyllina  et  Kys- 
taspis,"  are  deemed  theopneustic,  and  quoted  as  authoritative 
prophecy,  by  Justin  Martyr :  he  declares  that  the  Sibyl  and 
Hystaspis  have  said  that  the  destruction  of  mortal  affairs  will 
take  place  by  fire,  and  co-ordinates  their  prophetic  writings  with 
those  of  the  prophets  in  general.^  So  also  does  Athenagoras 
speak  of  the  Sibyl  and  the  rest  of  the  prophets.*  The  relative 
estimate,  however,  which  Justin  placed  upon  the  canonical  and 
apocryphal  books  may  be  understood  in  the  light  of  this  state- 
ment of  Diestel  (p.  21) :  "  Justin  in  the  Apologies  and  in  the 
Dialogue  cites  Genesis  sixty-five  times,  Psalms  a  hundred  and 
four  times,  Isaiah  a  hundred  and  sixty-one  times ;  and  among  the 


1  The  text  of  thii^rpaasilse  is  perhaps  hopelessly  corrupt.  The  Latin  yersion 
reads:  *'  Consammata  enim  teDtatiOi  {de  qua)  (sicut)  scriptum  est,  {et)  sicut  Daniel 
dicit,  adpropinquavit,"  —  referring  to  Dan.  ix.  24,  27.    But  the  Codex  Sinaiticua 

runs:  TvnAior  <nc«r<«Aor  (Yrypairrat)  ifyyiKtr  rcpc  ov  yrypawrai  tn  «m*X  A*y*(>    See  Grebhardt, 

Hamack  and  Zahn  (Pat.  Apost.  Op.,  I.  p.  12),  who  omit  the  last  three  words. 
The  effort  of  Wleseler  to  escape  the  legitimate  conclusions  of  this  usage  by  confin- 
ing the  reference  of  the  phrase  m  'Bm»x  ^*y*^  ^  ^^^  word  nyyutw  is  quite  ineffectual. 

*  So  Hilgenfeld,  Weizsacker,  and  Miiller,  as  confirmed  by  John  Delitzsch. 
The  citation  cannot  be  referred  to  Jer.  xxv.  36,  or  Mic.  iv.  8.  **  Haec,  prout  hie 
habentur,  non  sunt  in  tota  Scriptura,"  says  Dressel  (p.  37).    The  words  lU^pa  and 

are  conspicuously  wanting  in  the  canonical  passages. 

*  ApoL,  L  c  20, 4i.  «  Ad  Autol.,  U.  38.       . 
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Psalms  most  frequently  those  esteemed  Messianic, — viz.,  xxii., 
^^'■-  ex.,  xix.,  Ixxii.,  xlv." 

The  Shepherd  Hermas,  moreover,  speaks  in  the  most  pro- 
nounced fashion,  authenticating  a  religious  truth  by  an  appeal 
to  the  writings  of  Heldam  and  Modal,  who  prophesied  in  the 
desert  to  the  people.^ 

Among  the  later  writers,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  according 
to  Diestel,*  uses  the  apocryphal  books  perfectly  promiscuously 
with  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  is 
cited  by  him  as  O^Ca  o-wfML ;  *  the  Book  of  Baruch,  as  17  ^cta  ypa^rj.^ 
'  He  gives  the  narrative  of  the  death  of  Moses,^  following  the 

apocryphal  Assumption  of  Moses,  and  uses  it  in  such  manner 
as  to  co-ordinate  it  with  Sacred  Scripture  (^  Kara  roy  Monxrca 
IfTTopCa  SiSd(rK€i),  Origen,  although  well  aware  of  the  differences 
between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  Canon,  quotes  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  as  though  it  were  canonical  Scripture ;  and  regards 
the  books  of  Maccabees,  Tobit,  and  Judith  as  inspired  writings. 
He  also  frequently  employs  the  books  of  Wisdom  and  of  Sirach 
as  speaking  in  the  character  of  a  $€10^  Xjoyo^,  Shepherd  Hermas 
he  counts,  indeed,  as  among  the  spurious  books  (yo6a)^  bat 
regards  it  as  confessedly  inspired  and  divine.®  Irenaeus  uses 
certain  words,  which  are  manifestly  echoes  from  the  Book  of 
Baruch,  as  spoken  by  Jeremiah  the  prophet;"^  and  he  refers  to 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  as  to  the  authentic  narrative  of  Daniel.* 
Tertullian  listens  to  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  as  to  the  voice 
of  an  authoritative  teacher:^  he  also  cites  Sir.  xv.  18  with  the 
sacred  formula,  siciit  scriptum  cBt}^  Cyprian  of  Carthage  regarded 
Tobias,  Baruch,  Maccabees,  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  as 
inspired  writings. 

How  utterly  uncritical  and  indefinite  was  the  notion  which 
the  early  Church  held  as  to  the  limits  of  theopneustic  Scripture, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  "  theopneustic,"  may  be  gath* 
ered  from  this  additional  fact:  they  in  general  regarded  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  possessing,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  quality  of  theopneust3\    If  there  be  such  a  thing, 

1  Visio,  11.  3  (B).  «  Geschichte  des  A.  T.,  p.  22. 

«  Strom.,  IV.  16.  *  Paedag.,  II.  3.  «  Strom.,  VI.  IB. 

*  Ep.  ad  Rom.,  x.  31:  compare  Comment,  in  Matt.,  xiv.  21. 

T  Adv.  Haer.,  V.  36,  "  Graeca  Banichi  sonant :  *'  aee  Migne,  torn.  VII.  p.  1219.' 

8  Migne,  torn.  VII.  p.  985:  **  Liquet  tofam  Beli  Historiam  qualis  refertur  Daniel, 
c.  xiv.,  jam  Irenael  aetate  in  saoris  Bibliorum  codicibiis  non  mode  exstitisse,  sed 
et  certam  et  induhitatam  auctori  nostro  visam  fuisse.'* 

>  Adv.  Valen\,  c.  2.  "^  De  Cobort.  cast.,  c.  2. 
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however,  aa  theopneustic  traDslation,  it  is  certain 
dooe  uuder  the  name  of  the  LXX.  has  no  valid 
quality.  And  yet  Irenaeus  and  Clement  of  Alt 
no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  monsti-ous  fable  wh 
exact  verbal  agreement  by  special  divine  inspiral 
tnnslators  of  the  Alexandrine  version.*  The  fo: 
edges  that  the  Hebrew  text  had  become  corrupt 
captivity:  God  therefore  chose  the  priest  Ezra 
the  words  of  the  former  Prophets. 

We  are  forced,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ii 
sible  to  make  any  application  of  the  doctnne  whii 
held  in  this  period,  concerning  the  nature  of  r 
inspiration,  to  such  definite  limitfi  as  are  covered 
"canonical  scripture."  The  Old-Testament  Scrip 
deed,  highly  venerated  as  the  writings  of  inspi 
but  they  were  by  no  means  regarded  as  all  the 
authors  of  which  drew  for  their  inspired  work 
sources  of  the  same  Divine  Spirit.  And  if  we  a 
Hebrew  writer  were  inspired  prophets  in  such 
no  others,  the  admission  serves  equally  well  to  c 
New-Testament  books  in  a  class  permanently  belo 
ncred  writings.  The  Old-Testament  Scriptures  w 
regarded  by  the  writers  of  this  period,  not  simpi 
of  inspired  and  prophetic  men,  and  so  as  thems 
in  a  secondary  or  derived  sense :  they  were  theop: 
most  special  sense.  These  Scriptures  were  the  im 
nets  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  used  their  seemii 
his  "organs,"  or  "penmen,"  But  so  far  as  we 
their  manner  of  quotation,  the  writers  of  this  pe 
certain  other  books,  especially  the  Apocrypha  of  t 
sion,  as  theopneustic  in  the  same  sense  as  the  I 
ture :  on  the  contrary,  they  did  not  until  the  c. 
the  second  century  so  regard  the  New-Testament 
if,  JQ  our  eagerness  to  ascribe  some  definite  prii 
Fathers  of  the  ancient  Church,  we  are  led  to 
distinction  between  canonical  books  and  theopneu 
are  still  left  without  adequate  reasons.  For  —  » 
tiie  history  of  the  Canon  has  already  made  uc 
views  of  the  ancient  Church  regarding  the  Cane 
Testament  were  shifting,  and  devoid  of  either  i 
or  a  rational  basis;  while,  with  respect  to  the 

■  Ireiu«tu,  Adr.  Hacr.,  UL  31;  Clement,  Strom.,  1 
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iment,  the  views  of  all  were  at  this  time  only  in 

formation. 

say,  then,  that  the  ancient  Chui-ch  bad  the  widest 
ews  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  loftiest 

the  nature  of  theopneustic  scripture ;  but  it  had 
ost  indefinite  conceptions  of  the  way  in  which  tliese 
notions  were  to  be  made  applicable  to  the  case  of  a 
iss  of  writings  called  canonical.  The  writers  in  this 
eived  nearly  all  the  elements  of  their  doctrine  of 
ipture  —  except  their  warm,  instinctive  confidence  in 
uCh  of  God  as  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
Christ  —  from  non-Christian  traditional  views  and 

The  traditional  views  as  to  the  nature  of  inspiration 
Philo  and  the  Jewish  rabbia.  Tlie  traditional  prao- 
'  the  circuit  of  inspired  books  which  should  be  re- 
canonical  were  only  sufficiently  definite  to  direct 
Lion  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  writings,  without  furnish' 
'ecise  rule  which  should  separate  these  writings  from 
^pha  of  the  Greek  version,  or  even  &om  certain  other 
igai-ded  as  theopneustic. 

ig  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  as 
e  ancient  Church,  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
tments,  we  have  still  another  question  to  consider; 
far  did  the  Church  Fathers  of  this  period  hold  the 
leory  of  verbal  inspiration? 

ch  certainly  presses  quite  too  far  a  modern  philo- 
>nsideration  when  he  claim;]'  tlut  what  he  himself 
to  be  the  necessary  inseparableness  of  words  and 
a  divine  writing  as  dependent  upon  the  unity  of 
le  divine  consciousness,  was  recognized  with  great 
ly  the  ancient  Church.  Indeed,  such  a  necessity  in 
1  which  Rudelbach  advocates  it,  the  Cliurch  may  well 

to  recognize.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  views 
lent  Church  upon  the  integrity,  the  infallibility,  and 
uy  of  Sacred  Scripture,  as  well  as  u{x>n  the  nature 
ion,  favor  the  opinion  that  they  regarded  its  words 

the  strictest  sense  inspired.  We  have,  moreover, 
cific  examples  of  this  opinion  ;  as  when  Origen '  re- 
I  "  letters  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Irenaeus  '  and  others 
rgument  from  a  single  expression,  and  Chrysostom 

i:hH[t  rur  Inth.  Theologle,  1840,  L  p.  33. 

um.  Horn.,  XXVII.  c.  1.  *  Adv.  Hmi.,  m.  16, 2. 
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affirms  a  whole  train  of  thought  to  be  lying  in  one  word.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  consider  the  admissions  of  falli- 
bility in  the  Bible  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
and  especially  the  concession  involved  in  the  words  of  Augus- 
tine (which  belong,  however,  to  a  later  age) :  the  discrepan- 
cies in  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists  concerning  John  Baptist 
need  excite  no  wonder,  since  they  are  are  given  "  ut  quisque 
meminerat  et  ut  cuique  cordi  erat."  ^  For  the  decision  of  this 
question  there  remains,  however,  one  other  element  of  doctrine 
not  less  important  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  determin- 
ing of  this  element  brings  us  to  consider :  — 

The  interpretation  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  it  was  prosecuted  by 
the  ancient  Church.  Frankel  assigns  **the  reconciliation  of 
faith  and  speculation  "  as  the  great  motive  which  Philo  had  for 
the  zealous  study,  and  so  for  the  allegorical  interpretation,  of 
the  Alexandrine  version  of  the  Old  Testament.^  The  Hebrew 
text  becoming  unknown  and  unavailable  to  those  who  had  for 
use  only  this  Greek  version,  even  its  minutest  errors  not  only 
remained  unnoticed  as  errors,  but  also  became  the  occasion  of 
profound  reflections.  The  mis-spelling  of  a  name  is  thus  made 
the  subject  not  of  correction,  but  of  an  allegory.  To  change 
Abram  to  Abraham,  Philo  regards  as  a  matter  deserving  of 
punishment.^  Given  those  principles  of  faermeneutics  which 
deny  that  Scripture  can  contain  a  superfluous  word ;  demand 
that  every  word  which  appears  double  or  superfluous  shall  have 
its  deeper  meaning ;  and  solve  the  purposes  of  specific  numbers, 
proper  names,  and  minor  discrepancies  of  chronology,  by  resort 
to  allegory :  and  then  the  historic  foundations  of  the  Bible  are 
in  reality  undermined,  while  the  way  is  prepared  for  banishing 
its  concrete  pei*sonalities  to  the  '^death-kingdom  of  abstract 
thought."  But  the  Alexandrine  version  itself  is  in  part  both 
the  inducement  to,  and  the  result  of,  the  same  vicious  attempt 
to  reconcile  faith  and  speculation.  In  numerous  places,  where 
it  either  paraphrases  or  changes  altogether  the  expressions  of 
the  original  text,  it  follows  the  spiritualistic  impulse  toward 
allegorizing  which  is  manifest  in  its  later  interpreters.  Espe- 
cially is  such  a  tendency  seen  in  its  omission  of  anthropomor- 
phic expressions,  —  e.g.,  the  mouth,  ears,  and  nose  of  God.^ 

^  I>«  cons.  Evang.,  II.  c.  12,  27. 

'  Program  m  zur  Eroffnang  des  JUdlacb-theologischen  Seminars  zu  Breslau, 
pp.  27  fit 

»  Nomin.  Mtitat...  T.  I.  p.  1053. 

*  Compare  Zockler,  Oeschichte  der  Beziehungen  zwischen  Theologie  and  Natur- 
wlMenscbaft,  Giitersloh,  1877. 
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It  is  to  be  expected,  then,  that  Philo  should  deal  with  the 
words  of  the  LXX.  —  commenting  upon  them,  allegorizing 
over  them,  basing  his  argument  on  their  very  letter  ^  —  with 
even  much  more  confidence  and  extravagance  than  that  w^ith 
which  the  Palestinian  Jews  dealt  with  the  Hebrew  text,  or  the 
original  producers  of  the  Septuagint  itself  with  whatever  text  or 
texts  they  may  have  had  in  hand.  And  it  is  the  only  thing  to 
be  further  expected,  that  the  Church  Fathers,  who,  in  all  the 
more  precise  defining  of  their  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  re- 
sorted much  more  to  the  traditions  of  Philo  and  the  rabbis  than 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  itself,  should  surrender  themselves 
quite  completely  to  the  same  allegorizing  tendency ;  especially 
since  they  were  compelled  to  attempt  the  same  reconciliation 
between  faith  and  speculation. 

This  general  impulse,  which  induced  the  allegorical  interpre- 
tation of  the  Old  Testament  among  both  the  Palestinian  and  the 
Alexandrine  Jews,  was  supplemented,  in  the  case  of  the  early 
Christian  Church,  by  two  special  inducements.  The  apologetics 
of  the  more  ancient  Church  Fathers  led  them  to  wish  by  alle- 
gory to  win  and  conciliate  or  to  confute  the  Jews ;  and  the  verj^ 
nature  of  their  Christian  faith  in  its  relations  to  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  led  them  to  emphasize  the  correspondence  between 
Christianity  and  the  Messianic  contents  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  sphere  of  these  contents  thus  became  greatly  enlarged,  as 
the  necessities  of  faith  and  the  keen  hunt  for  mystical  meanings 
induced  the  minutest  research  into  the  mere  wording  of  the 
sacred  writings.  In  these  writings  the  early  Christians  were 
to  find  the  abundant  and  detailed  foretelling  of  Messiah  and  of 
the  things  of  the  Messianic  kingdom ;  from  them  they  were  to 
draw  the  daily  supplies  of  nourishment  which  should  build  up 
the  spiritual  life  of  that  kingdom. 

Wonderful  allegorical  interpretations,  especially  of  the  sup- 
posed Messianic  contents  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  found  in 
chaps,  v.-xii.  of  pseudo-Bsirnabas*  According  to  this  Epistle, 
historical  and  legal  Judaism  is  of  little  or  no  worth ;  the  cir- 
cumcision* of  the  flesh  is  of  the  Devil,  and  the  history  and  Torah 
of  Israel  are  to  be  justified  only  by  the  typological  significance 
given  to  them:  yet  the  Old  Testament,  rightly  understood, 
abounds  in  Messianic  passages.^   Justin  Martyr  is,  on  the  whole, 

1  Compare  Quia  rer.  div.  haer.,  and  De  migrat.  Abrah. 

'■^  Compare  Diestel,  Geschiehte  des  A.  T.,  pp.  29-31;  and  Beoas,  Geschlchte  der 
heil.  Schriften  N.  T.,  I.  p.  242  f.;  U.  p.  251. 
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relatively  cautious  in  the  use  of  allegory ;  yet  he  holds  quite 
firmly  and  consistently  the  opinion  that  Christ  is  the  subject 
of  all  Hebrew  prophecy,  and  that  the  prophetic  Scriptures  are 
so  to  be  interpreted  as  to  make  them  show  forth  Christ.  All 
that  was  by  Moses  is  a  promise  of  that  which  finds  fulfilment 
in  Christ.^  This  truth  is,  however,  to  be  understood  iv  irapaPo- 
XoTs.  It  follows,  then,  that  biblical  Gnosis  is  a  divine  charism :' 
we  cannot  understand  the  Scripture  unless  by  the  will  of  God 
we  receive  the  grace  of  understanding  it.* 

The  more  their  Jewish  and  Judaizing  opponents  strove  by  a 
stricter  literalism  to  remove  the  proofs  of  Christianity  from  the 
prophetic  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  more  did  the  Church  Fathers 
by  excessive  allegorizing  strive  to  rescue  again  and  enlarge  the 
foundations  of  such  proofs.  According  to  Irenaeus  and  Ter- 
tuUian,  the  true  sense  of  Scripture  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
opposed  to  the  grammatical,  but  as  penetrating  it  through  and 
through.  The  Scripture  is  throughout  pneumatic,  and  exhibits 
a  wonderful  harmony  (or/A^ia) :  this  harmony  does  not  exclude 
differences,  but  unites  them  as  the  single  notes  are  united  in 
an  harmonious  chord.*  The  principle  announced  by  Tertullian,* 
that  God  in  his  economy  would  do  nothing  without  types,  must 
be  attributed  to  his  desire  to  clear  the  Old  Testament  from 
objections,  and  thus  use  it  the  more  freely  as  a  testimony  to  the 
gospel. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first  by  more  precise  reflection 
to  distinguish  persistently  between  the  letter  and  the  higher 
meaning  of  Scripture ;  the  latter  he  divides  into  the  moral  and 
the  prophetic.  He  thus  secures  a  threefold  kind  of  Scripture 
which  he  compares  to  the  threefold  manner  of  writing  in  use 
among  the  Eg3rptians  (epistolographic,  hieratic,  and  hieroglyph- 
ic). Thus  the  "choice  vine"  of  Gen.  xlix.  11  signifies  the 
Logos ;  the  ass's  colt,  the  people.  The  three  days'  journey  of 
Gen.  xxiL  8  f.  corresponds  to  the  three  stadia  of  human  devel- 
opment. The  three  parts  of  the  body  (Deut.  xxx.  14)  desig- 
nate the  three  parts  of  truth ;  viz.,  /Sovkii,  irpa(i^^  Xoyot.  Clem- 
ent follows  the  psejido-Bfimahss  and  Justin  in  giving  a  mystic 
meaning  to  the  number  of  Abraham's  servants.    In  his  opinion, 


1  IHal.  cum  Tryph.,  c.  113, 114.  <  Ibid.,  o.  68.  •  Ibid.,  c.  119. 

*  Irenaeiw,  Adv.  Haer.,  II.  28, 3. 

*  De  Anlma,  c.  43  (compare  Adr.  Marc.,  m.  c.  5) :  "  Volait  enim  Deus  .  .  . 
nlhU  Bine  exemplarilms  .  .  .  mannm  porrigens  fldel  facllius  adjuvandae  per  ima- 
gfnea  et  parabolas,  sicnt  aermonum,  ita  et  rerum." 
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all  the  legal  enactments  of  the  Old  Testament  are  spoken  in 
riddles ;  nearly  the  whole  Scripture  is  oracular.^  It  would  be 
tedious  indeed  to  go  through  all  its  prophetic  and  legal  contents, 
and  adduce  those  things  which  are  spoken  in  riddles ;  for  nearly- 
all  its  contents  are  of  parabolic  meaning.  But  all  peoples  who 
have  a  theology,  whether  Hellenic  or  Barbarian,  have  received 
their  truth  in  the  same  way  of  enigma.^  Neither  Hebrew 
prophecy  nor  the  Saviour  uttered  the  divine  mysteries  mani- 
festly, but  only  in  parables. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  views,  Origen  adduces  the  fuller  and 
more  scientific  development.^  The  stumbling  of  the  Jews  and 
the  heretics  over  Scripture,  he  ascribes  to  their  too  literal  inter- 
pretation. The  duty  of  mystic  interpretation  follows  from  the 
very  nature  of  inspiration,  and  from  the  apostolic  tradition  as 
exemplified  by  the  words  of  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  7.  Scripture  has  body, 
soul,  and  spirit.  The  historical,  literal  meaning  (r6  prp-ov^  ro  o-oh 
fiariKovy  17  irpdxctpof  ^^80x17,  17  Xc^is,  17  il/tXrf  loTopia)  is  the  body ;  it 
contains  anthropomorphisms,  contradictions,  foolishnesses,  in- 
moralities.  The  moral  meaning  (rf  rpoTroXoyia),  which  is  by  its 
nature  ethico-mystical,  like  the  soul  "breathes  through  the  body 
of  Scripture,"  and  so  imparts  to  it  life  for  itself  and  for  all 
Christendom.  But  the  mystical  meaning  (to  airopprfrw,  ^  aXXyjyo' 
pto,  y  dvaytayi^y  wcvfjMTucr)  StT^yiycris)  includes  the  secrcts  of  the  New 
Covenant,  which  are  unknown  to  most  of  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians ;  but  which  in  part  have  been  revealed  to  a  choice  few, 
and  in  part  will  be  revealed  in  the  future  life.  This  is,  there- 
fore, the  spirit  and  truest  divine  part  of  Sacred  Scripture. 
Origen  does  not  simply  agree  with  Clement  in  teaching  that  a 
mystical  or  spiritual  sense  underlies  and  penetrates  the  letter 
of  Scripture :  he  passes  beyond,  and  asserts  that  in  many  places, 
if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  letter  (ypa/x/xa),  we  can  arrive  at 
no  true  meaning  at  all.  Scandals,  offences,  and  impossibilities 
are  to  be  escaped  and  explained  by  resort  to  the  allegorical 
interpretation ;  indeed,  these  things  are  permitted  in  the  Bible 
in  order  to  compel  us  to  adopt  the  mystical  meaning.  In  his 
allegorizing,  however,  Origen  discovers  many  degrees  of  strict- 
ness, and  shades  his  theory  off  into  merely  calling  attention  to 
the  figurative  nature  of  many  of  its  precepts,  when  attempting 
to  apply  this  theory  to  the  New  Testament.     The  things  similar 

1  Strom.,  V.  6:  Btinri^trai  yptt^if,  va<ra  yptt^i)  mt  ip  ««pa^oA1y  clpi|p&^n|. 

^  Compare  Strom.,  V.  4 :  ot  t«  xpv^f^^  Atyomu  Si*  «m>yiaTHr. 
*  See  eapecially,  De  Prlno.,  lib.  lY. 
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(to  ofUMo)  which  he  finds,  for  example,  in  the  injunct 
off  the  right  hand  and  pluck  otit  the  right  eye,  to  tai 
tunic  and  do  scrip  on  the  missionary  journeys,  are, 
matters  belonging  to  an  entirely  different  order. 

The  easy  escape  from  all  the  difficulties  of  the  li 
pretation,  and  the  vast  field  opened  for  inventive  j 
dered  the  detailed  allegorizing  of  the  Bible  very  at 
the  ancient  Church.  Thus  also  could  immense  law! 
exist  with  a  reputation  for  orthodoxy.  So  that  whei 
pretation  of  Scripture  passed  from  the  more  purely 
and  ethical  form  to  the  }uasi-scientific,  the  traditi( 
of  allegory  were  only  re-enforced.  But,  as  has  been 
served  by  Dtcstel,  the  allegorical  interpretation  is  "  a 
cuts  both  ways : "  it  may  become  as  easily  a  seductioi 
as  a  relief  to  faith.  The  presence  of  opponents  to  t 
of  using  the  Bible  was  not  wholly  wanting  in  the  pe 
we  are  now  considering ;  as  Origen  himself  covert! 
edges  when  he  makes  such  strenuous  attempts  to 
method  by  the  supposed  necessities  of  faith.  There ' 
in  the  early  Church  who  had  little  taste  for  the  Pliik 
rabbintzing  of  the  allegorical  style ;  who  had  perha 
a  surfeit  of  something  similar  in  philosophy ;  and  ^i 
the  biblical  interpretation  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
asticat  order,  more  definitely  settled  in  a  churchly  w 
could  be  by  the  use  of  unlimited  allegorizing.  Tl 
were  attracted  by  the  dogmatic  principle  rather  tl 
speculative.'  Some  form  and  guaranty  of  stability  be 
ia  order  to  hedge  in  the  utter  lawlessness  and  i: 
movemeuts  of  the  allegorical  interpretation,  such 
guaranty  were  to  be  found  in  the  traditional  faith  of  i 
Catholic.  Thus  does  even  Irenaeus  declare  that  tl 
Christianity  ought  to  be  learned  from  those  with  wl 
true  succession  of  the  Church  as  it  is  from  the  apost 
Tertullian  argues,  that,  since  there  are  many  words  in 
Scriptures  wliich  can  be  diverted  to  a  meaning  arbiti 
by  each  one  for  granted,  .  .  .  therefore  an  uuders 
them  ought  to  be  learned  from  one  who  preserves  it 
to  the  truth  delivered  by  the  ancients.^    This  re-act 


1  Compw*  Renw.  OtwUelite  dar  hell.  SchritUn  N.  T. ,  n.  p.  3S8. 

*  Adr.  Hmt..  rV.  26.  5. 

*  Compare  hit  tnatlM,  De  praewripttonibm  sdr.  haeretlcas  <m 
Ud  St);  and  Adv.  Hvc.,  IV.  0. 
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the  allegorical  interpretation  may  be  seen,  in  an  extreme  form, 
in  the  superior  confidence  given  by  the  Clementine  Recognitions 
to  tradition  as  contrasted  with  Sacred  Scripture ;  it  appears,  in 
yet  more  extreme  form,  in  the  Clementine  Homilies.  The  more 
intelligent  and  pronounced  conflict  of  these  two  tendencies 
belongs,  however,  to  the  second  half  of  this  period. 

From  the  use  which  the  ancient  Church  made  of  the  allegori- 
cal interpretation  of  Scripture,  the  following  conclusions  as  to 
their  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  Scripture  are  quite  clearly 
apparent.  The  early  Christians  received  their  notions  of  the 
passive  nature  of  inspiration,  of  the  value  of  the  letter  and 
wording  of  Scripture,  of  the  wealth  of  mystery  which  the  Old 
Testament  contains,  almost  wholly  from  rabbinical  and  Plato- 
nizing  sources.  These  notions  they  strove  to  unite  with  the 
contents  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  and  to  utilize  them  so 
that  they  should  do*  most  service  in  the  defence  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  in  the  building-up  of  the  Christian  life.  Their  effort 
was  at  first  made  in  a  purely  unscientific  fashion,  but  it  at 
length  took  definite  shape  in  the  Christian  theory  and  practice 
of  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture.  By  such  means 
the  Messianic  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  were  thought  to 
be  enlarged ;  its  organic  unity  with  the  New  was  made  more 
impressive ;  its  defects  and  mistakes,  as  the  germs  of  quasi' 
criticism  began  to  grow,  were  explained  in  accordance  with 
the  strictest  theory  of  its  theopneustic  character.  And  yet 
the  same  indefiniteness  and  charming  lack  of  sequence,  which 
belonged  in  general  to  the  views  of  this  period,  attached  them- 
selves to  its  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture ;  as  well  in  all  other 
regards,  as  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  rules  for  bringing 
forth  the  real  meaning  of  the  inspired  utterances. 

We  close  this  review  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  as 
held  by  the  ancien^t  Church,  with  the  following  reflections. 

During  all  the  first  period  of  its  history  in  the  Christian 
Church,  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  underwent  little  free 
and  distinctive  self-development.  So  far  as  it  acquired  any 
considerable  self-consistent  unity,  or  grew  in  any  self-consistent 
order  of  development,  this  doctrine  had  its  germs  in  ground 
almost  wholly  foreign  to  the  Bible  itself.  The  views  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  are  to  a  large  degree  not  dis- 
tinctively Christian.  The  Jewish  rabbis  and  the  Platonizing 
Philo  gave  to  the  ancient  Church  the  norm  and  normative  law 
which  were  impressed  upon  most  of  the  details  of  this  doctrine. 
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c  views  of  Deity  were  particularly  ofifensive  to 

I  sects.  The  inner  coutradictions  and  impurities 
iscovered  made  it,  in  ttieir  sight,  ridiculous  and 

to  attribute  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  the  God 
ianity  revealed  in  Christ.  Thus  the  Epistle  of 
)  Flora  ascribes  a  threefold  origiu  to  the  Pentar 
lart  came  from  God,  another  from  the  unaided 
es,  another  from  the  elders.    Yet  even  the  divine 

so  much  which  is  antiqtiated,  that  it  is  in  part 
.  be  ascribed  to  a  god  who  is  neither  wholly  good 
d,  —  viz.,  the  Demiurge,  the  creator  of  the  world.^ 
ction  we  must  recall  what  has  already  been  said 

II  toward  the  Old  Testament  taken  by  the  Clem- 
ies.  The  extremes  of  those  heretical  sects  to 
cient  Church  opposed  itself  would  therefore  ren- 
e  a  certain  excess  of  claims  in  the  opposite  direo- 
the  traditions  into  the  inheritance  of  which  they 
I  not  ui^ed  them  to  the  same  excess.  And,  con- 
first  period  of  our  historical  sketch,  we  must 
at  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  admit  in  each  suc- 
d ;  viz.,  that  the  so-called  heresies  and  heretical 
nished  most  important  elements  in  the  develop- 

doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  Even  the  most 
f  these  sects  presents  to  our  consideration  certain 
;ments  of  truth  to  which  the  orthodoxy  of  their 
ed  a  fair  consideration.  And  since  the  doctrine 
;ripture  has  always  been  the  subject  of  heated 
partisan  apologetics,  rather  than  of  a  free  and 
Christian  self-development,  the  Church  Catholic 
d  innumerable  obligations  to  acknowledge  toward 
,nd  writers  whom  it  has  pronounced  heretical. 
r  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  in  the  an< 
forces  &om  us  this  further  reflection.  Whatever 
y  writers  like  Rudelbach,  concerning  the  remark- 
this  doctrine  exhibited  at  this  time,  the  fact  still 
:en:  No  such  thing  as  one  self-consistent  view  in 
r  even  in  many  of  the  most  important  elements, 
le,  can  be  derived  from  the  writings  of  the  Church 
I  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  250.  We  may  indeed 
tain  correspondence  with  almost  any  view  of  the 
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Bible  which  remains  fairly  faithful  to  its  main  intent,  by  arran- 
ging selected  quotations  from  the  Church  Fathers.  The  same 
veneration  for  the  theopneustic  quality  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
the  same  confidence  in  the  divine  revelation  vrhich  began  with 
the  patriarchs  of  Israel  and  culminated  in  Christ,  the  same 
predominantly  ethical  and  religious  use  of  the  inspired  VTritings 
to  quicken  and  build  up  the  divine  life, — these  same  elements 
of  belief  which  belong  to  the  community  of  believers  in  all 
ages,  we  find  with  the.  ancient  Christian  Church.  During  all 
this  period,  however,  we  find  only  a  certain  sum-total  of  indefi- 
nite impressions  to  which  the  writers  subjected  themselves 
when  dealing  with  Sacred  Scripture:  we  do  not  find  a  con- 
sistent, much  less  an  elaborate,  theory.  Rudelbach's  attempt 
to  rouse  the  consentient  testimony  of  the  ancient  Church  in 
favor  of  the  theory  which  he  maintains  as  the  only  orthodox 
Lutheranism,  is  decidedly  faulty.  On  the  other  hand,  John 
Delitzsch  can  much  more  plausibly  deny  that  the  Apostolio 
Fathers  possessed  even  so  much  as  the  germs  of  a  fixed  doctrine 
of  Sacred  Scripture ;  and  Tholuck  can  assert  that  the  ancient 
Church  unmistakably  believed  the  language  of  Scripture  to  be 
human  and  imperfect,  and  ascribed  to  the  Bible  without  hesita- 
tion contradictions  both  in  words  and  in  matters  of  fact.  In 
truth,  the  Fathers  of  the  ancient  Church  have  little  to  teach  us 
regarding  the  true  and  complete  theory  of  Sacred  Scripture : 
the  little  which  they  do  teach  is  not  taught  directly,  or  with 
any  manner  of  binding  authority.  We,  who  are  farther  than 
they  from  the  Jewish  rabbis  and  from  Philo,  but  just  as  near 
as  they  to  Christ  and  to  the  apostles,  are  far  better  fitted  to 
learn  the  truth  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures. 

Yet  he  who  should  contemptuously  reject  the  voice  from  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  speaks  through  the  most  ancient  Church 
of  Christ  would  well  deserve  to  go  utterly  astray  in  his  views 
of  the  entire  matter.  All  the  Church  Fathers,  when  their  tes- 
timony is  freed  from  its  traditional  accumulations,  and  inter- 
preted by  the  light  of  the  abiding  consciousness  of  the  Church, 
express  their  confidence  in  Sacred  Scripture  as  really  contain- 
ing what  it  professes  to  contain,  and  as  really  being  what  it 
professes  to  be.  There  is  no  one  of  the  valid  conclusions 
reached  by  the  inductive  examination  of  our  first  volume,  that 
does  not  find  substantial  corroboration  in  the  witness  of  the 
ancient  Christian  Church.     This  witness  is  all  the  more  valua- 
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ble  and  conclusive,  because,  although  it  comes  to  a  lai*ge  extent 
in  forms  of  words  dictated  by  rabbinical  and  Platonizing  tradi- 
tions, it  has  nevertheless  the  characteristics  of  a  genuine  wit- 
ness of  the  Christian  consciousness.  The  fresh  view  which  the 
Church  Fathers  took  of  the  New-Testament  writings  was  most 
untrammelled,  most  distinctively  Christian,  and  most  nearly 
correct.  These  writings  were  at  first  simply  regarded  as  the 
work  of  the  Lord's  inspired  apostles,  which  brought  to  men 
the  authentic  account  of  Christ,  and  which  enforced  with  apos^ 
tolic  and  yet  fraternal  authority  the  essentials  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ.  If  this  more  purely  Christian  view  of  the  nature  . 
of  Sacred  Scripture  had  predominated  over  the  more  purely 
traditional ;  if  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  the  New  Testament 
had  thrown  its  light  over  that  of  the  Old,  instead  of  the  latter 
obscuring  the  former,  —  then  indeed  we  could  have  received 
with  more  confidence  all  the  teachings  of  the  ancient  Church 
upon  this  subject.  But,  as  the  case  now  stands,  we  are  only 
in  position  to  claim  that  a  critical  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the 
early  views  of  Sacred  Scripture  re-enforces  with  the  voice  of 
the  Christian  consciousness  certain  valid  claims  of  the  Scrip- 
ture itself. 

There  are,  however,  certain  elements  of  a  genuine  growth  of 
the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  which  may  be  discovered  in 
the  views  of  the  ancient  Church.  The  most  important  of  these 
elements  are  those  which  are  given  in  the  assertions  made  re- 
specting the  relations  of  the  two  Testaments,  the  organic  unity 
of  both,  and  the  economy  of  all  the  parts  of  both.  The  asser- 
tions are,  indeed,  sometimes  crude  in  form,  and  easily  over- 
pressed  so  as  to  injure  the  very  cause  which  they  are  designed 
to  defend.  But  they  contain  most  important  and  distinctively 
Christian  elements  of  the  true  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture. 
Upon  their  essential  truth  depends  our  confidence  in  the  uses 
of  the  Bible  as  one  book  for  purposes  of  ethical  and  religious 
culture,  and  for  giving  to  the  Church,  in  an  adequate  measure, 
the  rule  of  its  doctrine  and  life.  The  doctrine  of  the  unity  — 
organic,  or  architectural,  or  more  simply  providential  —  of 
Sacred  Scripture  involves  a  number  of  most  important  truths. 
This  doctrine  was  often  so  held  by  the  ancient  Church  as  to 
contradict  those  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Canon  of  which  the 
writers  of  that  time  were  little  aware.  It  could  not  at  that 
time  be  held  in  its  complete  and  final  form,  because  the  Canon 
of  the  New  Testament  was  still  in  process  of  settlement.    But 
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the  very  idea  of  such  a  unity,  considered  as  existing  between 
the  Old  and  the  New,  between  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the 
Christian  truth,  was  a  most  serviceable  idea.  On  the  whole, 
the  ancient  Church  gave  the  right  answer  to  the  question: 
What  is  the  relation  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New?  The  traditional  theories  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  a  temptation  to  place  it  in  some  sort,  as  sacred 
writing,  above  the  New ;  but  the  writers  of  this  period  rightly 
held  that  the  old  truth  was  preparatory  for,  subsidiary  to,  and 
yet  essentially  one  with,  the  new.  In  considering  the  economy 
of  Scripture,  the  Church  Fathers  sometimes  fell  into  the  error 
of  seeming  to  teach  that  each  word  and  syllable  of  the  Bible  is 
alike  necessary  to  its  perfection,  and  that  there  is  not  one  too 
many  in  all  its  complex  contents.  But  this  absurd  opinion,  so 
utterly  contradictory  of  all  the  facts  involved  in  the  case,  can- 
not fairly  be  ascribed  to  them  as  their  deliberate  opinion.  It 
belongs  rather  to  a  later  age,  after  the  polling  of  the  heads  of 
the  pious,  and  the  clippings  of  their  finger-nails,  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  worthy  of  that  reverence  which  belongs  only 
to  piety  itself.  Alas !  that  an  opinion  of  this  kind  should  even 
now  seem  to  be  an  adjunct  to  a  hearty  and  docile  reverence  for 
all  of  God's  Word.i 

We  note,  moreover,  with  special  gratulations,  the  escape 
which  the  ancient  Church  made  from  the  extremes  of  the  Phi- 
lonean  view  of  inspiration  as  an  unconscious  ecstasy  resembling 
the  heathen  mantic.  This  view  almost  from  the  beginning  was 
rejected  by  the  Christian  Church.  The  excessive  stress  which 
was  laid  upon  the  passive  elements  of  inspiration  continued, 
however,  for  some  centuries,  to  confuse  the  thoughts  of  the 
pious  in  their  consideration  of  the  doctrine  of  theopneustic 
Scripture. 

1  Compare  the  statement  of  Westcott  (Introdnction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels, 
Boston,  1866,  p.  67);  which  surely,  in  order  to  win  a  full  assent,  must  be  under- 
stood as  fkYoring  the  resort  to  the  mystical  interpretation  when  pressed  with 
difflenltieB. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


B  time,  the  coDsideration  of  which  will  occupy  ua 
it  chapter,  may  fitly  be  divided  iuto  two  portions 
100  A.D.'  These  two  portions,  however,  belong  to 
;  great  periods  of  the  history.  During  the  first 
ions,  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  reaches  the 
early  formative  period  in  the  Christian  Church: 
econd,  it  awaits  in  nearly  stationary  form  the  more 
^es  which  were  to  be  undei^one  by  it  under  the 
he  Protestant  Reformation.  Within  about  a  cen- 
!ilf  after  the  deaths  of  Augustine  and  Jerome,  all 
t  elements  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  had 

in  the  form  which  they  maintained  for  more  than 
ta;  the  first,  and  formative  period  of  the  doctrine 

ita  close.    The  second  and  traditional  period  fol- 

present  chapter  will,  therefore,  cover  the  second 
irst  and  the  whole  of  the  second  period. 

which  lies  between  the  years  250  A.D.  and  600 
.ces  to  our  inquiry  the  more  pronounced  forms  of 
)nflict  between  the  dogmatic  and  the  speculative 
rhich  we  observed  in  its  beginnings  in  the  pre- 
uy.  The  Eastern  Church,  at  first  and  on  the 
ed  the  more  speculative  elements  in  the  doctrine  of 
ture :  the  Western  Church  inclined  strongly  to  the 
t  of  an  obligatory  tradition  and  of  acknowledged 

rules  for  interjireting  the  Bible.  The  dogmatic 
re  and  more  completely  occupied  the  field  of  the 
irch,  until,  largely  through  the  mental  influence  of 
nd  the  ecclesiastical  influence  of  Rome,  it  became 
ivalent.  Only  in  the  so-called  school  of  Antioch, 
sase  of  certain  individual  writers — as  for  instance 
teliDbiBC>«acblchl«desA.T.;  compare  pp.  IB  t.  kud  63 1 


PROCESS  OF  FIXING  THE  DOG! 

Chrj'sostom  —  who  breathed  more  than  others 
free  thought,  do  we  find  any  attempt  to  establi 
gesis  which  should  neither  be  themselves  rulec 
manifest  the  lawlessness  of  untrammelled  allt 
that  the  Eastern  Church  felt  by  far  the  most  of 
this  school  tended  further  to  widen  the  distano 
the  Western  Church. 

A  certain  hardeni^  of  all  the  elements  oi 
enter  into  the  general  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scr: 
writiugs  of  this  period.  The  churchly  judgi 
the  extent  of  the  Bible  hecomes  pronounced  in 
of  the  great  teachers  of  the  Church,  and  in  ] 
synods.'  This  judgment  was  not  rendered,  1 
ground  of  what  is  true,  but  rather  on  the  gn 
traditional  and  customary.  In  this  way  the  ac 
Sacred  Scripture  was  more  strictly  defined.  A 
was  more  strictly  defined,  the  line  of  separati 
qualities  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  of  all  so-callet 
became,  in  the  view  of  the  Church  Fathers,  moi 
We  soon  miss  the  generous  acknowledgment, 
earlier  Fathers  did  not  consider  themselves  a 
ceming  the  spiritual  and  divine  origin  of  all  rel 
religious  life.  We  reach  at  length  the  pred( 
stupid  opinion  (stupid,  although  found  even  in  i 
as  Eusebius  and  Cliiysostom)  that  the  heathi 
be  referred  to  daemons,  that  there  is  little  w 
bad  in  heathen  philosophy,  and  that  the  littli 
furtively  taken  by  the  other  nations  from  the  I- 

Doring  all  this  time,  the  theological  use  o 
becoming  more  prominent ;  the  more  deVnitelj 
the  Bible  was  becoming  more  strictly  a  canon  v 
theological  faith.  It  is  also  true,  however,  th 
ment  of  Christianity  as  a  state-religion  increasi 
of  the  Eastern  upon  the  Latin  Church,  and  thi 
gorizing  of  the  Alexandrine  school  extended  iU 
But  church  authority  undertook,  though  rathe: 
to  put  some  practical,  if  not  intelligible,  limit 
gorical  interpretation ;  while  it  quite  successfu 
repress  the  growing  critical  sense  which  had  b 
the  school  of  Antioch.    It  is  largely  from  a  c 
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gesis  as  made  use  of  for  purposes  of  establishing  dogma,  that 
we  have  to  derive  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  held  by  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  later  portion  of  the  first  period. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  follows  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  material  in  the  historical  sketch  of  the  following  cen- 
turies must  be,  for  the  most  part,  a  grouping  of  facts  around  the 
names  of  prominent  authorities. 

The  influence  of  Origen,  which,  important  as  it  was  in  the 
Western  Church,  was  much  more  powerful  in  the  Eastern,  may 
be  clearly  traced  in  two  directions:  viz.,  the  one  toward  the 
allegorizing  of  the  Bible,  although  with  less  of  the  former  sharp 
contrast  between  spirit  and  letter ;  the  other  toward  exegesis 
proper,  so  far  as  it  is  conditioned  upon  a  critical  knowledge  of 
the  text.  This  influence  was,  on  the  whole,  strongly  opposed  to 
that  dogmatic  tendency  which  was  gaining  influence  in  the 
Western  Church ;  and,  so  far  as  it  fostered  attempts  to  accom- 
plish a  veritable  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture  by 
critical  attention  to  its  text,  it  was  in  sympathy  with  the  begin- 
nings of  the  movement  which  produced  the  remarkable  exegetes 
of  the  so-called  school  of  Antioch.  We  have,  then,  three  groups 
of  authorities  to  consider  in  the  last  part  of  the  first  period  (250 
A.D.  to  600  A.D.), — the  allegorico-dogmatic  writers,  who  show 
more  of  the  influence  of  Origen,  and  belong  rather  to  the  specu- 
lative tendency  of  the  Eastern  Church ;  the  more  purely  dog- 
matic writers,  who,  although  showing  much  of  the  influence  of 
Origen,  after  all  belong  rather  to  the  Western  Church ;  and  the 
ethico-critical  writers  of  the  school  of  Antioch.  All  these  vari- 
ous modes  of  handling  Sacred  Scripture  —  the  allegorical,  the 
dogmatic,  the  critical,  and  the  ethical  —  are  found  in  varying 
degrees  in  the  different  authors.  The  above  classification  is, 
then,  in  most  instances  a  matter  of  varying  degrees  of  emphasis 
given  to  one  or  more  of  these  tendencies. 

In  Athanasius  (f  878)  the  tendency  to  use  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  a  book  of  proof-texts  for  establishing  theological  dog- 
ma is  plainly  seen.  The  Psalms  in  general  are  cited  to  prove 
the  deity  and  office  of  Messiah :  the  wording  which  the  LXX. 

give  to    Ps.  Cvi.    20  —  dircoreiXc  rov  koyoy  avrov  ical  taauro  avrovs  — 

is  thought  to  show  that  he  is  the  Logos  of  the  Father ;  so  also 

the  words  of  Ps.  xliv.  2,  'E^^cv^aro  rf  KopSia /ijov  Aoyw  aya$w.^    The 

three  kinds  of  sinners  —  scribes,  Pharisees,  and  lawyers  —  are 
designated  in  Pa.  i. ;  and  Christ  as  the  (vKw  Cmj^  is  the  tree  to 

1  See  especially  Ep.  ad  MarceUinnmi*  and  compare  De  decretis  Kic.  Syn.,  c.  21. 
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the  two.^  The  historical  point  of  view  is  taken  with  an  un- 
usual insight  into  the  truth  which  it  reveals,  when  the  dis- 
tinctive differences  between  the  religion  of  the  Jews  and  the 
religions  of  the  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  Phoenicians  are  made  to 
consist  in  a  true  conception  of  the  nature  of  creation,  and  in 
the  ethical  final  purpose  of  lif6.^  We  have  already  seen,  that, 
according  to  the  claims  of  the  Old  Testament  itself,  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  religion  of  Israel  are  the 
following  ideas :  God  is  the  living  and  holy  God ;  and  his  final 
purpose  is  to  establish  righteousness  upon  the  basis  of  a  cove- 
nant, the  central  command  of  which  is  this :  ^^  Be  ye  holy  even 
as  I  am  holy.®  The  true  pedagogic  nature  of  the  Mosaic  Torah 
is  better  understood  by  Eusebius  than  by  most  of  the  Church 
Fathers  of  this  period.  According  to  this  writer,  the  patriarchs 
were  free  from  the  law,  and  yet  they  led  a  life  of  great  piety 
and  true  knowledge.  But,  in  regard  to  his  conception  of  the 
patriarchs,  Eusebius  adopts  the  semi-mystical  view.  These 
ancient  worthies  well  knew  the  true  nature  of  Christ ;  their 
lives  bore  the  genuine  evangelic  stamp.*  The  Mosaic  Torah 
was  as  a  physician  for  the  Egyptian  sickness  of  Israel ;  it  was 
an  overseer  and  steward  of  immature  and  childish  persons.^ 
Eusebius  therefore  considers  the  Mosaic  Torah  as  shadowy  and 
typical  in  the  Pauline  sense,  more  with  a  view,  that  is,  to 
depreciate  than  to  exalt  its  relative  value. 

In  the  view  of  Eusebius,  the  apostles  carried  the  knowledge 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  whole  world  by  the  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  who  worked  with  them.®  The  infalli- 
bility of  Scripture  he  asserts  on  several  occasions,  and  with  a 
kind  of  characteristic  heat  and  petulance  of  spirit.  He  denies 
that  the  sacred  writings  can  commit  any  error  whatever :  it  is 
therefore  violent  treatment  to  wish  to  amend  them,^  and  a 
great  piece  of  impudence  to  suspect  that  even  a  name  is  not 
correctly  written  therein.® 

Methodius  (f  808),  Gregory  of  Narianzum  (t  889),  and  Greg- 
ory of  Nyssa  (f  before  400)  all  follow  the  allegorico-dogmatio 
method  of  interpretation,  and  find  types  in  the  Old  Testament, 
not  only  of  the  tilings  of  redemption  in  its  more  weighty  pas- 
sages, but  also  of  less  important  things  in  its  lighter  and  less 

1  DemotiatTatio  EranficlM  lib.  V.  pasHm.       *  Praeparatio  Erangl.,  VTI.  3, 4. 
»  Vol.  T.,  Part  I.,  chap.  iii.  *  Compare  Praeparatio  Evangl.,  VH.  S. 

«  Demonstratio  Evani;!.,  I.  6  and  6.       «  Hist.  Eccl.,  III.  24. 
f  Hist.  Eccl.,  V.  24, 28.  8  Comment,  in  Ps.  xxxiU.  1. 
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trastworthj  passages.  Methodius  even  reaches  the 
of  declariug:  The  queens  of  Cant.  vi.  8  f.  are  the  s 
patriarchs,  the  concubines  are  the  souls'of  the  anci 
ets,  while  the  dove  ia  the  symbol  of  the  Christiai 
The  last-mentioued  of  these  three  Church  Fathers  at 
ever,  a  true  note,  when  he  declares  that  all  Scriptui 
"theopneuatic"  on  account  of  its  teaching  being 
divine  inbreathing  (JftwrnJMow) ;  and  he  adds,  "  If 
veil  of  the  word  be  stripped  away,  that  which  rem 
Lord  and  life  and  Spirit.' 

But  Basil  the  Great  (f  S79)  takes  a  long  step  i 
of  the  foregoing  leaders  of  the  Church  when  be  am 
his  three  guides  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
of  the  gospel,  the  tradition  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
of  faith.^  This  author  shows  a  disposition  —  for  1 
marltable  —  to  abide  by  the  verbal  and  grammatic 
of  those  passages  of  the  Bible  to  which  such  exegeE 
applicable.  By  "water,"  Gen.  i.  9,  we  are  to  undersi 
the  literal  rather  than  the  spiritual  interpretation  < 
to  be  preferred.  Basil  endeavors  to  show  that  the 
"oMs  for  the  Hebrew  of  Isa.  vii.  14  is  equivalent  to  w 
appeals  to  exegetical  proof  derived  from  Deut.  xx 
1  Chron.  i.  2  f,*  He  does  not  in  practice  refuse  all 
mterpretatioDS,  but  exhibits  a  relatively  great  moc 
their  use.  In  certain  passages  of  his  polemical  v 
Eeetns  to  abjure  all  allegory  whatsoever,  and  characb 
dreams  and  old-vrives'  fables,  and  its  authors  aa  bli 
for  wishing  to  be  wiser  than  the  Holy  Ghost.^  Aa  I 
be  has  little  taste  for  the  opiniona  of  those  who  say  t 
fiible  water  does  not  mean  water. 

Basil,  moreover,  makes  distinctions  in  the  value  of 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Every  book  is,  indeed,  fitte 
Bome  special  religious  needs;  but  the  Book  of  Psalm 
versal  pharmacy  (JuTpiuw)  of  souls,*  a  spiritual  "thj 
"perfect  theology."  The  ethical  inferiority  and  pu 
gogic  uses  of  the  written  Torah  are  clearly  reeogi 
precept«  are  not  equal  to  the  healing  promises  of  th 
for  a  Psalm  is  the  work  of  angehi,  and  by  it  the  i 

1  In  hla  PeaM  of  the  T«a  VirslDN. 

1  OtU.  COD.  Ennom..  lib.  VII:  HlgnB,  XLT.  p.  743  f. 

■  Ennom.,  Itb.  I.  Inlt.  *  Comment.  Id  Iwl, 

•  Hexaemeion,  U.  2,  UI.  9,  IX.  L  *  Horn.  I.  In  Pt.,  eat 
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aen,  mingliog  statutes  with  the  delights  of  melody. 
J  of  this  author  regarding  the  nature  of  prophecy  is  a 
hy  inetance  of  substautial  accord  with  the  Old-Testa- 
w.  Prophecy  ia  an  irradiation  from  God  looking  in 
!  BOul ;  ita  leading  principle  of  action  ia  that  part  of 
frhich  receives  the  divine  words  and  the  visions  divinely 
1  (tfytiiwutav') ;  only  pure  minds  can  receive  the  divine 
rophecy,  for  only  these  offer  a  clear  mirror  for  the 
lergy.  But  both  Torah  and  prophecy  cease, — as  the 
dawn  gives  way  to  the  full  shining  of  the  sun,  —  when 
IS  come.  Basil  seems  also  to  have  held  the  true  view 
Bee  of  the  seer  aa  one  who  beholds  the  future  hidden 
>resent.^     On  the  whole,  and  considering  his  times, 

as  an  ezegete  and  thinker  upon  aubjecte  of  biblical 
seems  to  have  been  well  deserving  of  the  title  Mcynut. 
Western  Church,  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (f  868)  was,  accord- 
este!,'a  pupil  to  a  considerable  extent  of  Origen;  with- 
essing,  however,  the  genuine  spirit  of  his  master.  He 
ed  the  identity  of  the  two  Testaments  upon  the  basis 
ystical  interpretation.^     The  law  cannot  make  blessed ; 

indeed  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  in  the  posi* 
e  already  noted  as  belonging  to  the  mystical  interpreta- 
egreea  of  sacredness  in  the  one  Torah  are,  however, 
;d :  the  lex  Dei  ia  declared  to  be  inferior  to  the  lex  oria 
's.  cxii.  72;  for  the  "mouth  of  God"  aigniiiea  his  vir- 
om.  image,  and,  therefore,  Chriat.  The  "  pneumatic  " 
•  of  the  Mosaic  Torah,  Hilary  interprets  in  a  very  differ^ 
Tom  Paul,  and  out  of  premises  which  are  more  Gnostic 
istian.  He  finds  also  the  contents  of  the  Psalter  to  be 
poven  with  allegorical  and  typical  virtues :  the  entire 
f  salvation  in  the  birth,  suffering,  death,  resurrection, 
ifying  of  Christ,  are  contained  in  the  Psalms.  Like 
.,  Hilary  finds  mystical  meanings  in  the  Greek  supers 
i  of  the  Psalms:  even  their  numbers  are  significant, 
ith  Psalm,  which  is  concerning  the  wine-vats  (ywip  twv 

LXX. ;  pro  toretdaribua,  in  the  Latin),  refers  to  the 
repared  for  new  fruits  which  the  Spirit  of  God  makes 

ant.  Id  Isa.,  cc.  3-S  (sflpeclallj  103);  oompare  DlMtel,  Oesohlchte  des 


nit.,  lib.  V.  IT  :  "  Sacramenta  legia  mysterlnm  diapeDiationts  evuifteU- 
irant ;  iit  patriarcba  videat  et  credat,  quod  Apostolus  conMuDpletiu  et 
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.0  their  more  remote  control  over  the  doctrine  of  the 
Of  these  two,  one  is  by  far  the  most  learned  man  in 
itters  to  whom  the  entire  ancient  Church  can  refer : 
though  much  less  learned,  became  the  predominating 
I  authority  of  his  own  and  of  many  subsequent  ages, 
aence  of  Augustine  (f  430)  upon  the  doctrine  of  Sacred 
was  necessarily,  though  not  altogether  deservedly, 

it  endured  in  great  strength  even  beyond  the  begin- 
e  Protestant  Reformation.  The  utter  lack  of  knowl- 
;brew  which  he  himself  confesses  (lingiui  incognita)  ; ' 
:ion  to  the  correction  of  the  Latin  vergion  from  the 
;xt,  and  his  superior  regard  for  the  version  of  the 
lompared  with  that  text ;  the  great  weight  he  gave  to 

and  church-tradition  in  his  exegesis,  and  the  abun* 
'figures"  which  he  discovered  in  the  Old  Testament, 
s  things  render  this  celebrated  Church  Father  a  by  no 
3  guide,  either  in  hermeneutics,  or  in  forming  an  esti- 
le  nature  of  the  Bible  as  a  product  of  inspiration  and 
Moreover,  the  light  which  he  sought  and  obtained 
etes  who  were  not  like  himself  unacquainted  with 
id  not  prevent  him  either  from  gross  mistakes,  or 
tain  blind  wilfulness  even  in  the  face  of  his  borrowed 
s  critical  knowledge  of  Greek,  also,  was  very  limited, 
nd  of  assigning  to  biblical  names  signiGcances  which, 
r  of  course,  had  little  to  do  with  their  real  etymology,* 
'are  that  the  text  of  the  LXX.  departs  in  many  places 
lebrew ,  but  he  held  these  departures  to  be  due  to  a 
pensation,  and  considered  the  attempt  of  Jerome,  to 
rom  the  Hebrew  directly  into  Latin,  as  unwarranted 
rous.s    How  characteristic  is  all  this  of  the  dogmatist 

at  the  same  time  a  trained  exegete ! 

questions  concerning  the  chronology  and  authorship 
iks  of  the  Bible  were  lightly  esteemed  by  Augustine. 
eneutical  principles  of  a  certain  Tichonius,  —  who 

at  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  that  there  are  mys- 
wliich  serve  as  keys  and  lamps  to  let  the  initiated 
dden  and  dark  meanings  of  Scripture,  —  Augustine 
in  a  favorable  manner.*     Some  of  these  rules  are 

ra»,  XI.  3,  R;  compare  his  De  doctr.  Christ.,  II.  23. 

iplex  o(  th1«  dnni^roiin  pracikn  in  AnK'iK^lne,  nee  DlesUI,  GeBchlchU 

.  81  fl.    For  B  confesRlon  at  hia  negleot  o(  Greek,  see  Conf..  1. 13,  30  f. 

nen,  Aiirelliin  Aii(;tiHtfnii9  8.  S.  iDterprea,  pp.  lOS.,  Mcit«il  byDle*- 

pare  De  doctr.  Clirlac,  II.  U. 

.  Christ.,  III.  cc.  30-^. 
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ony  in  various  passages  of  his  writings  is,  on  the  whole,  so  un- 
certain, pliant,  and  capable  of  adjustment  to  rational  grounds, 
that  Reusch  is  able  to  quote  it  as  showing  that  Catholic 
exegesis  has  made  no  pronouncement  regarding  this  matter.^ 
The  speaking  of  Deity  to  which  Genesis  makes  such  frequent 
reference,  if  it  was  with  bodily  voice  at  all,  must  have  been 
through  some  created  being.^  Moral  blemishes  in  the  conduct 
of  Old-Testament  characters  and  in  the  nature  of  its  commands 
are  covered  by  the  spiritualizing  process ;  and  Augustine  even 
descends  to  such  a  deep  degradation  of  allegory  as  to  assert 
that  the  drunkenness  of  Noah  is  a  type  of  the  passion  of  our 
Lord.^  The  insane  revellings  of  the  unlicensed  spirit  of  mys- 
ticism in  dealing  with  Sacred  Scripture  have  seldom  gone  to 
greater  heights,  or  sunk  to  lower  depths,  than  in  the  case  of 
this  Church  Father.*  So,  too,  in  regard  to  miracles  does  this  au- 
thority rationalize  in  decidedly  unorthodox  fashion.  The  bare 
resort  to  divine  omnipotence  is  not  satisfactory  to  him.  All 
phenomena  are  the  fruits  of  certain  seminariae  rationes :  these 
germs  in  part  produce  their  fruits  in  a  gradual  progression,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  in  part  they  act 
suddenly,  and  so  give  rise  to  miracles,  qiuie  contra  imtatum  cur^ 
Bum  naturae  fiunt.  It  is,  however,  to  be  conceded,  that,  since 
tlie  essential  part  of  the  miracle  consists  in  its  being  a  work  of 
God  for  religious  ends,  the  form  in  which  nature  becomes  the 
organ  of  the  divine  work  is  relatively  left  obscure.* 

The  foregoing  view  of  the  miraculous  is  in  several  respects 
worthy  of  commendation.  Moreover,  in  all  the  writings  of 
Augustine,  and  especially  in  his  "Civitas  Dei,"  many  noble 
truths  concerning  the  Old-Testament  revelation  and  Scriptures 
rise  grandly  to  view.  The  great  difference  between  the  two 
Testaments,  this  Church  father  clearly  acknowledges  according 
to  the  maxim,  "Novum  Testamentum  in  Veteri  latet,  Vetus 
in  Novo  patet ; "  and  as  well  the  principle  that  the  books  of 

1  See  Reusch,  Bibel  nnd  Natnr  {poMim):  and  compare  Augustine,  De  Oen.  ad 
lit.,  IV.  1,  23;  and  De  civ.  Dei,  XI.  6. 

3  Ibid.,  IX.  3:  "  per  aliquam  imperio  suo  snbditam  creaturam." 

8  De  civ.  Dei,  XV.  20:  "  figura  mortis  et  passionis  Christi." 

^  Augustine  can  see  in  the  stars  a  symbol,  sometimes  of  the  churches  of  Christ, 
Bometimes  of  men  conspicuous  for  wickedness.  Clouds  are  prophets  and  teach- 
ers, oxen  are  prophets  and  apostles,  birds  are  spiritual  proud  men,  and  bulls  are 
heretics.  Esau  and  Jacob  are  types  of  Jews  and  Christians;  Seth  is  Christ  risen; 
Joseph  is  Christ  glorified. 

^  Compare  Nitzsch,  Augustins  Lehre  vom  Wunder,  Berlin,  1865;  Diestel,  Stad. 
und  Krit.,  1866»  pp.  232  ff.;  and  Gkschichte  des  A.  T.,  p.  91. 
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the  Old  Testament  must  be  classified  as  being  among  them- 
selves of  differing  degrees  of  value,  and  as  showing  differences 
of  claims  to  a  recognized  position  in  the  Christian  Church.^ 
He  also  holds  the  true  view,  that  those  books  of  Scripture 
which  have  not  received  the  concurrent  approval  of  either  the 
greatest  number  or  the  weightiest  authorities  of  the  ancient 
Church  cannot  be  placed  on  a  level  of  authority  with  the 
others.^  Augustine,  although  finding  much  which  is  obscure 
in  Sacred  Scripture,  contends  that  all  which  is  necessary  for 
salvation  is  clear  enough:  the  simplicity  of  its  language  he 
contrasts  with  rhetorical  embellishments.'  In  the  interest  of 
harmony  and  apologetics,  however,  he  recommends  considering 
the  connection  of  the  text:  the  circumstances  of  speech  in 
which  the  intent  of  the  writer  is  made  known,  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  preceding  language,  should  influence  interpretation 
{Dittingue  tempora  et  Scriptura  concordabit').  How  ready  the 
advocate  of  these  just  rules  of  hermeneutics  was  to  forget 
them,  we  have  already  seen. 

This  Church  Father  would  give  great  weight  to  authority 
and  tradition,  not  only  in  fixing  the  limits  of  the  Canon,  but 
also  in  the  interpretation  of  all  the  canonical  writings.  **  Quo- 
modo  distinguendum  aut  quomodo  pronuntiandum,  consulat 
regulam  fidei.^  He  therefore  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
introduction  of  the  age  when  fresh  and  vital  researches  into 
Scripture  came  to  an  end,  when  the  Church  was  held  already 
to  have  settled  all  questions  of  canon  and  criticism  as  well  as 
dogma,  and  when  the  historic  sense  and  a  regard  for  historic 
truth  were  to  languish  under  the  burdens  of  ecclesiastical 
authority.  To  dispute  the  sentiment  of  the  Church  Universal, 
Augustine  regards  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  most  shame- 
less and  disreputable  conduct.^  Under  the  impetus  of  such 
an  opinion  as  this,  the  decrees  of  certain  councils  —  if,  indeed, 
they  can  be  considered  as  exhibiting  the  tokens  (universitasy 
antiquitasy  concession  of  the  thought  of  the  Church  Universal 
—came  themselves  to  exhibit  that  most  shameless  infamy  of 
which  the  contestant  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  here  accused. 

The  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  exhibited  in  his  exegesis  by 

1  De  doct.  Christ,  II.  7-12. 

s  De  doct.  CbriBt.,  11. 12;  compare  Benas,  Geschiohte  der  heil.  Schriften  K.  T., 

n,  p.  47  r. 

*  De  catech.  rnd.,  c.  9.  *  De  doct.  Christ.,  III.  2. 

*  "  Disinitare  contra  id  quod  unirersa  ecclesia  sentit  insolentissimae  infamiae 
eit**   Epist.  11S»  especlallj  38 1 
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the  Church  Father  Augustine  is,  then,  a  most  strange  medley 
of  views,  —  some  excellent,  and  others  very  bad.  It  strives 
to  combine  a  theoretical  acknowledgment  (for  polemical  pur-, 
poses)  of  the  claims  of  criticism,  with  a  practical  disregard 
of  those  claims.  It  advocates  a  strict  application  of  the  regxda 
fdei  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  while  indulging  great 
license  in  allegory  and  no  small  freedom  in  rationalizing.  It 
shows  a  marked  deference  for  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  as  requisite  for  exegesis,  and  a  whimsical  self-confidence 
in  the  possibility  of  dispensing  with  this  knowledge.  It  com- 
bines interest  in  the  purity  of  the  text  of  the  Bible,  with  cow- 
ardice in  the  effort  to  secure  such  purity;  piety  with  petulance; 
prejudice  with  insight.  While,  then,  so  many  of  the  loftiest 
truths  are  brought  to  view  by  the  pen  of  that  Christian  teacher 
whose  heart  and  brain  were  most  on  fire  with  thought  and  love, 
his  influence  upon  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  was  prob- 
ably, of  all  the  more  noteworthy  Church  Fathers,  the  most 
mischievous  and  misleading. 

Of  information  regarding  the  views  of  Augustine  upon  the 
nature  of  the  Bible,  which  is  more  specific  than  that  derived 
from  his  hermeneutical  methods  and  principles,  we  have  com- 
paratively little.  In  his  view,  God  is,  in  the  last  instance,  the 
author  of  the  Bible ;  and  whether  it  be  Christ,  or  the  apostles, 
who  have  expressed  any  particular  thing,  makes  no  difference, 
since  Christ  by  his  command  as  truly  writes  as  though  it  were 
with  his  own  hands.^  Yet,  should  we  ask  of  this  Church  Father 
whether  the  very  wording  of  Scripture  is  divine,  we  should, 
receive  a  wavering  answer.  His  method  of  allegory  seems  to 
insist  upon  the  divine  intent  of  every  syllable  and  letter,  and 
he  declares  his  most  settled  belief  that  no  error  has  been  com- 
mitted in  canonical  Scripture.^  "  Faith  will  totter  if  the  author- 
ity of  the  divine  Scriptures  waver."  If  any  thing  seems  untrue 
in  the  Bible,  he  does  not  doubt  that  either  the  codex  is  corrupt, 
or  the  version  false,  or  the  passage  ill  understood  by  himself.^ 
And  yet  ie  elsewhere  expressly  declares  the  Bible  to  be  rela- 
tively dispensiible ;  its  whole  dispensation  is  temporal :  he  will 
have  no  need  of  the  Bible,  except  for  instructing  and  disciplin- 
ing others,  who  is  himself  perfected  by  faith,  hope,  and  chai> 
ity.*     Its   variety  of  wording,   at  least  in   one  instance,   he 

^  "  Vol  potius  per  earn  Dei  Spiritas: "  compare  De  consens.  Evangl.,  1. 54. 
>  Ep.  82,  Ad  Hieron.,  3.  >  De  doct.  Christ.,  1. 40 1 

4  De  doct.  Christ.,  I.  30. 


JEROME  AND  THE  LATIN  TEXT. 

judiciously  attributes  to  differences  in  the  memori 
authors.) 

It  is  certainly,  on  the  whole,  a  decided  change  for  t 
when  we  turn  from  Augustine  to  Jerome  (f  420).  It 
true  that  the  latter  was  a  "  weariless  composer  oi 
"leanted  as  no  one  else  of  his  contemporaries,"  but  " 
UD-independent,  and  timid,"  "much  praised  by  his 
ore,  but  by  no  one  more  than  by  himself."  *  By  me 
ever,  of  the  learning  for  which  he  was  in  his  own  tin 
praised,  and  despite  the  timidity  of  which  he  has  been 
em  times  as  justly  accused,  Jerome  was  a  great  light : 
land.  His  superiority  to  the  degradation  in  which  th 
of  biblical  interpretation  was  then  sunk,  and  as  w 
other  exegetes  for  a  long  time  following,  is  undoul 
moat  praiseworthy.  His  pre-eminence  was  gained  by 
lation  of  the  Old  TeBtament  into  Latin,  from  the  ori^ 
lather  than  from  the  obscure  and  debased  version  of  tl 
by  the  abundance  of  his  resources,  which  were  for 
marvellous;  and  by  his  rare  discrimination  and  insig 
failure  to  grasp  firmly  and  hold  consistently  the  very 
toward  which  he  was  most  inclined,  and  which  v 
adapted  to  secure  a  permanent  value  for  his  work ;  hit 
ing  attitude  toward  the  allegorizing  of  Origen  and  tl 
erg  of  Origen ;  his  inconsistencies  of  practice,  as  c 
with  the  general  good  quality  of  his  theory,  — all  the 
show  OS  how  far  from  being  in  the  highest  degree  tn 
as  to  his  views  of  Sacred  Scripture  was  the  pre-eminen 
of  the  Church  Fathers. 

The  condition  of  the  Latin  text  when  Jerome  unde 
translation  was — as  is  manifest  from  the  nature  of  the 
OS  is  shown  by  the  few  remnants  which  have  been  i 
Itanke,  Tischendorf,  and  others,  and  by  the  testimony  < 
himself — most  pitiful  indeed.  The  use  of  Greek,  vi 
common  throughout  Italy  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Church,  had  by  this  time  been  nearly  abandoned.  I 
and  irresponsible  translators  and  emendators  of  the  L 
had  been  recklessly  busy,  nntil  there  were  nearly 
funna  of  that  text  as  there  were  manuscripts  conta 
At  its  best,  this  Old  Latin  version  had  not  been  vi 

I  De  conieiiB.  ETangl.,  tl.  12,  ZT. 

*  BeoM.  Oeacblclite  iter  hell.  Schritt«n  N.  T.,  n.  p.  262. 

■  "  Tot  aunt  exemplaria  paaue  quot  c(h11c«s:  "  Pr&el.  In  qaat. 
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worthy,  since  its  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  prob- 
ably a  composite  structure  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  LXX. 
literally  but  unintelligently  translated.^  It.  is  even  doubtful 
whether  we  can  speak  of  an  Old  Latin  version  in  any  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  To  the  fitness  of  Jerome  for  the  task  of 
translation,  so  far  as  great  learning  is  concerned,  the  witness 
of  Augustine  may  be  called  upon  to  testify :  "  What  Jerome 
does  not  know,  no  one  of  mortals  ever  knew."  In  his  later 
work  as  a  translator,  the  purpose  of  which  included  the  trans- 
lation of  the  entire  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew  (begun 
392  A.D.  and  finished  405  A.D.),^  he  broke  away  from  the  text 
of  the  LXX.,  and  dealt  freely,  for  the  most  part  (though  -with 
not  a  few  exceptions),  with  the  original  text.  He  also  made 
the  effort  to  give  the  real  meaning,  rather  than  by  a  slavish 
literalism  to  carry  over  the  exact  wording  of  the  original.  The 
principle  of  free  rendering  he  openly  avows,*  and  yet  fre- 
quently departs  from  it :  his  departures  consist  either  in  Hebra- 
izing certain  passages,  or  in  letting  certain  false  translations 
remain.*  To  such  departures  from  avowed  principle  he  seems 
moved  by  timid  deference  to  the  Old  Latin  texts,  or  by  "way 
of  concession  to  the  popular  reverence  for  the  Alexandrine 
version.  The  same  strange  combination  of  theoretic  deference 
to  the  ipsiasima  verba  of  the  sacred  codex,  and  practical  lavr- 
lessness  in  determining,  in  any  given  instance,  what  is  the 
genuine  text  and  what  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture,  which 
prevailed  in  the  entire  ancient  Church,  is  seen  in  Jerome  also. 
He  rejects  many  of  the  traditional  verbal  interpretations,  and 
yet  introduces  others  of  his  own  quite  as  objectionable.  For 
example,  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  text  of  Gen. 
i.  1  is  not  in  filio  but  in  principio^  and  that  therefore,  only 
according  to  its  true  meaning,  and  not  according  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  words,  can  it  be  understood  of  Christ ;  and  yet 
he  is  so  carried  away  by  Jewish  fables  as  to  render  Gen.  xi.  28 
by  the  words,  "  in  igne  ChaldaeorwnC^  (im»  Z7r,  being  Hebrew 

for  "light  ")• 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  service  of  Jerome  was 

little  appreciated  and  much  decried.    Even  Augustine,  although 

^  Compare  article  "  Vnlgata  "  in  Hensof^'s  Real-Encyklopftdie. 

^  Death  came  upon  him  when,  in  his  work  of  commentingt  he  had  reached  the 
thirty-second  chapter  of  Jeremiah. 

*  Ep.  57,  Ad  Pammachium. 

4  Compare  the  brief  but  very  valuable  notices  of  Beuss,  Geschichte  der  hell. 
Schriften  N.  T.,  II.  pp.  187  ff. 
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il  like  a  suckling,  and  carries  him  on  her  back,  althongU 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Jerome,  indeed,  has  a  very  &at- 
irinking  from  the  subject  of  Old-Testament  chronology, 
nsiders  it  fit  to  occupy  only  those  who  have  no  serious 
SB.  "Peruse  all  the  books,"  says  he,^  "even  of  the  Old 
lent  and  the  New,  and  you  will  fiud  so  great  discord  in 
}  to  dates  and  numbers  between  Judab  and  Israel  .  .  . 
ose  attention  to  questions  of  this  sort  seems  to  be  the 
)t  so  much  of  a  studious  man  as  of  an  idler  (oh'oat)." 
pite,  therefore,  of  his  professed  intent  (formed,  no  doubt, 
ire  good  faith)  to  adhere  to  the  historical  meaning,  Je- 
s  a  matter  of  fact  finds  in  the  words  of  Scripture  a  "  crop 
ses  and  manifold  meanings."  In  accordance  with  his 
al  and  working  canon  of  interpretation,  he  declares  that 
full  of  meanings,  and  that  there  are  as  many  figures  of 
in  Judges  as  there  are  princes  of  the  people.'  Speaking 
clothing  of  the  priests,  he  says,  "Before  I  scan  the  mys- 
leaning,  I  will  explain  simply,  after  the  Jem»h  faahion, 
ings  which  are  written  within."^  In  his  understanding 
pheey  and  the  prophetic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
)  exhibits  the  same  admixture  of  good  sense  and  aense- 
rsticism,  of  insight  into  truth  and  bondage  to  error.  His 
look  on  Jeremiah,  Biestel  pronounces  quite  at  the  head 
age  for  its  amount  of  historic  sense.  The  same  writer 
ts  of  this  Church  Father :  "  His  sober  and  firm  rejection 
intoxicated  millennarians  is  not  his  least  praise ;  for  this 
1,  which  even  to-day  so-called  realism  is  so  strongly 
izing,  was  wide-spread,  and  already  showed  a  wonderful 
;ure  of  allegory  and  literalism."  *  In  the  view  of  Jerome, 
ferings  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  events  of  the  Christian 
1  are  the  chief  contents  of  the  Old-Testament  prophets: 
he  law  and  prophets  prophesy  concerning  the  passion  of 
"  *  But  because  the  prophete  must  be  believed  by  their 
tporaries,  they  prophesied  also  of  things  shortly  to  come 
}.*  The  theory  of  the  prophetic  ecstasy  for  the  writers 
fthetic  Scripture,  he  distinctly  rejects :  the  prophets  did 
eak  in  a  condition  of  unconsciousness,  they  understood 
hey  were  saying.^     He  has,  however,  no  difficulty   in 

thU  time.   Ausiintliie  calU  It  /amoiiitima :  conipar«  De  dv.  IM,  XY.  13. 
ippealed  to  t'he  Hebrew  text  for  its  settlement. 

73,  e.  B.         »  Ep.  M,  Ad  Paulln.,  c.  8.  '  Ep.  M.  Ad  FftUoUm.  c.  9. 

itel,  Geachlchte  lies  A.  T.,  p.  lOS.  *  Comment,  ad  Zacb.  iv.  6. 

iment.  ail  Iss.  xsirJI,  3a  )  Praet.  In  NahDm. 
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:he  doctrine  of  sacred  scripture. 

ce :  ^  its  special  enactments  are  worthless  except  as 
iture  things.  It  was  designed  to  serve  as  a  peda- 
a  wanton  people.^  In  order  to  believe  that  Moses 
ophets  had  a  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  were  in- 
him,  it  is  necessary  to  helieve  also  tliat  they  were 
•j!ere,  under  the  law.^  Of  the  prophets  he  does  not 
affirm  that  there  ia  much  obscurity  in  their  writings, 
liEBculty  in  understanding  them ;  and  this  difficulty 
le  to  their  not  observing  the  right  sequence  of  time.* 
>phet8  generally,  and  especially  Nehemiah  and  £ze- 
it  observe  the  exact  order  of  kings  and  dates. 
r,  this  Church  Father,  when  pressed  by  critical  and 
siderations,  resorts  more  frequently  than  any  of  his 
'3  or  contemporaries  to  the  virtual  denial  of  the 
erity  or  moral  perfection  of  Sacred  Scripture.  The 
osea  (i.-iii.)  he  justly  considers  a  genuine  crux. 
David  with  Bathsheba  (2  Sam.  xi.),  and  the  strife 
itlea  (Gal.  ii.)  he  holds,  historically  interpreted,  to 
tie.  Abishag  (1  Kings  i.)  must  pass  for  divine  wis- 
1  the  king  loved  in  his  last  years  with  peculiar  affec- 

pait  of  the  history  of  the  journey  from  Egypt  is 
ived  of  spiritually,  as  does  the  Apostle  Paul  (1  Cor. 
Ferome  thinks  we  may  apply  the  I'ule  also  to  the 
ih  Paul  omitted  for  lack  of  time :'  thus  are  the  geo- 
npossibilities  of  the  stations  in  the  wilderness  to  be 
'.  Concerning  the  law  of  Dent.  xxi.  12  f.,  he  asks 
ese  things  literally  understood  are  not  ridiculous.* 
t  think  it  irreverent  to  show  his  own  skill  in  the 
language  by  frequently  accusing  the  apostles  of  sole- 
iguage:  of  Paul  he  expressly  says  that  his  language 

the  street  (^aertnone  trivii).'' 
oach  that  which  has  been  called  the  most  significant 
n  of  the  entire  period,  with  respect  to  the  history  of 
etation  of  the  Bible,  when  we  proceed  to  consider 
d  tchool  of  Antioch? 
etus  toward  that  truly  exegetical  study  of  the  Bible 

school  exhibited  is  credited  to  Lucian  and  Doro- 

Pelag.,  n.  IS.  *  Comment.  »A  6k1.  t*.  21-M. 

)-  *  CommaDt.  ad  3vt.  xxl.  2. 

Fkbiolam.  •  Ep.  II,  13.  '  Ad,  Fol.,  3, 1, 

der,  Church  HIsttny,  Boaton,  ISfiO,  vol  II,  pp.  303  ff.;  DIastel,  Ge- 
L,  T.,  pp.  126-Ul,  —  who  relBra  to  Muenter,  ComDMDtatio  da  scbola 
).,  1811. 
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covenant  in  Christ :  this  purpose  it  accomplishes  in  part  by  its 
pedagogy  of  the  nation  Israel,  and  in  part  by  typical  and  pro- 
phetic firpnjau^  historical  exemplars,  and  definite  prophecies.  A 
true  interpretation  is  thus  found  to  strengthen  faith  in  Christ, 
as  we  conclude  from  the  lower  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
higher  in  the  New.  The  unity  of  the  two  Testaments,  and  tlie 
right  middle-point  between  the  scant  literalism  of  the  Jews  and 
the  wanton  allegory  of  most  of  the  Church  Fathers,  Theodore 
found  in  his  doctrine  of  the  biblical  type.  The  real  philo- 
sophical foundation  for  the  type  is  in  the  economic  divine 
Providence :  its  reference  is  both  to  things  actual  and  things 
promised ;  its  essence  consists  in  this,  that  God  has  prefigured 
something  higher  and  future  in  the  word  and  act  of  the  an- 
cient covenant.  In  general,  Theodore  justly  prefers  his  own 
humilis  et  demissa  interpretatio  to  the  lofty  irvcv/iaruaj  &if/i7<n«  of 
more  pretentious  expositors. 

Yet  even  this  Church  Father  —  and  how  could  the  fact  be 
otherwise  ?  —  shows  a  want  of  historic  proportions,  and  a  fail- 
ure always  to  grasp  the  principle  that  the  divine  self-revelation 
is  necessarily  conformed  to  the  conditions  of  historic  growth, 
and  therefore  largely  consists  in  this  very  growth.  Diestel,^ 
following  the  opinion  of  Toe  Water,  declares  that  Theodore 
combined  the  two  traditional  forms  of  representing  the  nature 
of  prophecy.  While  admitting  that  all  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  merit  the  name  of  prophets,  he,  on  the  one  hand, 
asserted  a  difference  in  the  prophetic  gift  which  corresponded 
to  the  manifold  nature  of  the  biblical  contents;  and,  on  the 
other,  seemed  to  hold  that  the  prophets  wrote  in  a  condition  of 
ecstasy,  —  such  as  did  not,  however,  deprive  them  of  self-con- 
sciousness.   As  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  he  laid  down  the 

canon :    aira?   tvjto?   fufirjartv   l[)(€i   rtva  irpof  €K€wo  oxhrep  kryerai  rvmK* 

lie  made  the  fulfilment  and  not  the  text  of  a  prophecy  decide 
as  to  its  Messianic  character :  if  a  prophecy  has  not  received  ful- 
filment before  Christ,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  fulfilled  in  him. 
Of  the  Psalms  he  judged  only  viii.,  xlv.,  and  perhaps  ex.,  to  con- 
tain direct  Messianic  prediction.  Unlike  the  preceding  and 
contemporaneous  writers  of  the  Church,  he  held  that  the  proph- 
ets neither  knew  nor  prophesied  any  thing  concerning  the 
Trinity,  the  hypostasis  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  deity  of  the 
Son.  The  unity  of  meaning  in  each  passage  is  a  canon  of  exe- 
gesis from  which  he  does  not  intentionally  depart. 

1  Geschichte  des  A.  T.,  p.  132. 
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lation  by  the  LXX.^  Theodore!  is,  however,  so  penetrated 
with  the  grammatical  sense  as  to  see  when  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament  is  rhetorically  inferior  to  the  classic  standard ; 
and  so  confident  of  its  higher  value  ethically  on  account  of  this 
verv  lack  of  embellishment,  as  to  acknowledge  and  proclaim  the 
true  state  of  the  case.^  ^^  God  has  let  the  language  of  Sacred 
Scripture  remain  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  but  has  poured 
through  the  same  the  clear  streams  of  heavenly  wisdom."  Al- 
though not  doubting  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Theodoret  gives  expression  to  many  critical  questionings :  such 
as,  Why  was  the  serpent  punished,  when,  according  to  Isa. 
xxvii.  1,  the  Devil  spoke  in  him  ?  How  could  angels  eat,  when 
micorporeal ?    What  did  animals  live  upon  in  the  ark? 

In  fidelity  to  the  historical  meaning  of  Scripture,  combined 
with  disposition  and  ability  to  use  it  for  the  building-up  of 
ethical  and  religious  character,  no  other  one  of  the  Church 
Fathers  of  this  period  is  the  equal  of  Chrysostom  (t407). 
"  Never  and  nowhere,"  says  Reuss,^  "  did  Christendom  in  the 
ancient  time  enjoy  a  richer  instruction  from  the  word  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  than  flowed  from  the  golden  mouth  of  this  preacher, 
whose  biblical  culture  was  indeed  genuine  and  thorough."  The 
use  of  Scripture  for  edification,  according  to  the  declaration  of 
2  Tim.  iii.  16,  is  the  prominent  final  purpose  of  Chrysostom, 
although  he  by  no  means  shows  a  lack  of  acute  critical  judg- 
ment. The  practical,  rather  than  the  polemical  or  dogmatic,  is 
always  uppermost  in  his  intent  and  habit  of  utterance.  A 
Christian  whom  he  heard  disputing  with  a  cultivated  pagan, 
and  contending  that  in  the  elegant  and  exact  use  of  the  Greek 
language  Paul  was  superior  to  Plato,  he  censured  for  defend- 
ing badly  his  own  cause.  His  Homilies  on  Genesis,  even  in 
discussing  the  history  of  the  creation,  call  attention  chiefly  to 
the  philanthropy  and  goodness  of  the  Creator.  Love  divine  is 
regarded  as  having  begotten  in  the  divine  mind  such  condescen- 
sion, that  God  thoroughly  adapts  his  self-revelation  and  entire 
course  of  pedagogy  to  the  low  condition  of  the  men  of  earlier 
times.  The  exhortation  to  consider  how  great  is  the  ovyKara. 
^acri9  Twv  prifidrm  of  Scripture  is  frequent  with  this  Church 
Father. 

1  Praef.  ad.  Ps. 

*  In  his  Graec.  a£fect.  cnrat.  Dispntat.,  I.  and  Vm. ;  oompare  Neander,  Church 
History,  II.  p.  393. 

*  Geschicbte  der  heil.  Schriftou  K.  T.,  II.  p.  265. 
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that  God  may  be  said  to  speak  through  them,^ — he  neverthe- 
less expressly  declares  himself  against  the  spirit  of  the  doc- 
trine of  verbal  infallibility,  when  he  says,  ''  It  is  not  necessary 
to  examine  closely  the  words,  and  test  the  reading  apart,  but 
to  adhere  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  writer."  *  His  whole 
handling  of  Sacred  Scripture  obliges  us  to  consider  some  of  his 
particular  expressions  as  rhetorical  extravagances  designed  for 
practical  religious  ends.  Thus,-  when  he  beseeches  the  reader 
not  to  disregard  any  thing  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  declares 
that  there  is  not  a  syllable  or  a  vowel-point  of  Scripture  in 
which  great  riches  do  not  lie  hidden,*  he  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  enunciating  the  doctrine  of  verbal  infallibility,  but  sim- 
ply as  asserting  the  necessity  for  minute  and  reverential  study 
of  the  divine  Word.*  Moreover,  while  in  one  place  ^  expressly 
asserting  a  divine  origin  for  Scripture  as  the  teritten  divine 
word,  he  in  another  place  ®  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Paul's 
words  were  spoken  humanly,  and  that  the  apostle  did  not 
throughout  enjoy  grace,  but  was  permitted  to  intermingle 
somewhat  of  his  own  originating.  Yet  Paul  is  the  one  whom 
this  Church  Father  designates  the  teacher  of  the  world  and 
the  harp  of  the  Spirit.  The  merits  of  the  different  prophets,, 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  language,  he  distinguishes  by  speak- 
ing of  Isaiah  as  the  most  magniloquent  (6  rw  irpwfufrStv  ficyaXo- 

Both  Augustine  and  Jerome  (the  latter  by  his  Catalogue 
of  Illustrious  Men)  offer  testimony  to  the  fact  that  immense 
industry  was  in  their  times  spent  upon  the  study  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  According  to  Diestel,  there  was  scarcely  a  writer 
of  any  consequence,  in  this  period  of  Church  history,  who  did  - 
not  undertake  to  contribute  something  to  the  understanding 
of  the  subject.  Yet  little  of  this  immense  industry  resulted. 
in  trustworthy  exegesis,  or  in  a  tenable  doctrine  of  the  nature 
of  the  Bible.  The  result  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  passed  by 
in  silence,  as  contributing  nothing  distinctive  to  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  age.  Cassiodorus  (t662?)  and  Gregory  the  Great 
(1604)  —  the  latter  of  whom  was  one  of  the  most  important 
influences  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Middle  Ages  —  followed, 

1  The  raouth  of  the  prophets  is  the  mouth  of  Qod:  see  Horn,  in  Acta  xix.  5. 
3  Hora.  in  cap.  i,  ad  Gal.,  10. 

«  Compare  Hom.  I.  ad  Gen.;  Horn.  XVIII.  ad  Gen.  (especially  4);  XXXVI.  In 
Joan.;  XXXVI.  in  Rom.;  and  see  Sonntag,  Doctrina  Inspirationis,  p.  101  f. 
*  See  Grimm,  Institutio  theol.  dogmat.  Evangel.,  Jena,  1869,  p.  116. 
A  Hom.  in  cap.  i.  ad  Gal.  *  Hom.  in  Acta  zUz.  1. 
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for  the  most  part,  the  errors  and  uncertainties  of  their  times. 
Gregory  uses  the  doctrine  of  the  threefold  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture (literal,  allegorical,  and  moral) ;  and,  after  the  manner  of 
his  predecessors  in  orthodoxy,  when  pressed  with  diiBculties 
in  the  literal  or  historical  interpretation,  he  abandons  it,  and 
helps  himself  out  with  resort  to  allegory. 

The  same  extravagance  of  individualism  and  arbitrary  ration- 
alizing which  are  inevitably  the  result  in  re-action  of  such 
views  as  those  of  the  ancient  Church,  characterize  the  writings 
of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (his  only  extant  work  between  580- 
650).  He  has  perfect  confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  Sacred 
Scripture  as  taught  in  the  Church  tradition,  and  as  well  in  his 
own  ability  to  distinguish  numerous  types  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  yet  he  will  not  take  the  miracle  of  the  divine  care  for 
Israel  in  the  desert  as  literal  (Deut.  viii.  4,  xxix.  6),  but 
thinks  rather  that  the  people  bought  their  clothing  fi*om  the 
merchants  whom  they  were  continually  meeting.^ 

The  commentators  of  the  schools  of  Nisibis  and  Edessa,  of 
whom  Ephraim  the  Syrian  (f  about  378)  was  the  most  impor- 
tant, do  not  furnish  any  thing  to  throw  light  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  in  this  period.  They 
seem  scarcely  to  have  had  any  uniform  and  independent  char- 
acter, but  rather  vacillate  between  the  ranks  of  the  pronounced 
followers  of  the  school  of  Antioch  and  the  more  moderate  fol- 
lowers of  Origen.^ 

During  that  portion  of  the  entire  period  which  we  are  now 
considering,  Manichaeism  took  the  place  of  Gnosticism  as  the 
principal  heresy  whose  view  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  com- 
bated by  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  But  the  opposition  of 
this  heresy  to  the  reverence  and  use  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
of  the  coarsest  and  most  indiscriminating  kind.  In  the  extreme 
view  of  Manichaeism,  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
devils,  or  at  least  inspired  by  devils;  its  god  was  the  prince 
of  darkness.^  The  commands  said  by  the  Bible  to  have  been 
issued  to  the  Israelites  by  this  god — such  as  those  to  steal, 
to  exterminate  the  Canaanites,  to  take  vengeance  —  are  im- 
moral: the  being  who  begrudged  Adam  the  use  of  the  tree 

1  See  IHesti'l,  Oencliiclite  des  A.  T.,  p.  12S. 

'  Diestel,  Ibid.,  pp.  138  if.;  compare  articles  on  Ephrftm»  Herzog  and  Plitt, 
ReaUEncyklopadie,  first  and  second  editions.  The  works  of  Lengerke  are  the 
chief  authority  concerning  Ephraim  Syrus. 

*  See  Dieste],  GeschSchte  des  A.  T.,  pp.  111-117;  and  compare  Fliigel,  Mani, 
Mine  Lehre  und  seine  Schrilten,  Leipzig,  1862;  Epiphan.,  Ady.  Haer.,  LXVI.  c.  30. 
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of  life,  craved  the  blood  and  fat  of  oflferings,  grew  angry  some- 
times with  his  friends  and  sometimes  with  his  enemies,  could 
not  be  the  true  God ;  nor  could  the  writings  in  which  God  was 
so  represented  be  Sacred  Scriptures.  According  to  this  heresy, 
Jesus  did  away  with  all  the  Jewish  laws,  and  the  Catholic 
Church  was  entirely  inconsistent  in  assuming  a  divine  revela- 
tion to  consist  in  laws  which  she  did  not  herself  observe.  The 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  are  obscure  and  sensuous,  in 
that  their  promises  of  future  good  to  Israel  have  to  do  only  with 
things  of  time  and  flesh.  Contradictions  between  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New  —  as,  for  instance,  between  Prov.  vi.  6 
and  Matt.  vi.  34,  and  between  Ps.  cxxvii.  8  f.  and  Matt.  xix. 
12 — were  freely  pointed  out.  The  shocking  immoralities  of 
its  patriarchs  and  prophets  led  these  objectors  to  declare  that 
Moses,  or  whoever  may  have  been  the  author  of  Genesis,  has 
described  lives  worthy  of  reprobation  rather  than  approval. 

It  is,  indeed,  evident  that  the  view  of  Manichaeism  involved 
even  greater  loss  of  historic  sense,  in  its  power  to  appreciate 
the  conditions  of  an  historic  revelation,  than  did  the  orthodox 
view.^  But  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  normal  and  necessary 
re-action  from  those  false  assumptions  of  the  catholic  doctrine 
which  grew  out  of  the  lack  of  this  very  same  power.  The 
failure  to  apprehend  and  develop  (according  to  the  thought 
found  germinally  in  th^  writings  of  Irenaeus  and  Clement)  the 
right  idea  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  containing  the  history  of  a 
divine  discipline  in  various  stages  of  unfolding,  and  in  growing 
adaptation  to  the  expanding  wants  of  the  race,  deprived  the 
Church  doctrine  of  all  power  to  render  a  rational  answer  to 
the  objections  of  heretics.  The  doctrine  of  the  unity,  perfec- 
tion, infallibility,  and  equivalent  value  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
Bible,  grew  into  a  shape  which  was  in  fact  as  untenable  as  it 
was  made  in  opinion  necessary  to  full  orthodoxy. 

After  reaching  the  year  600  A.D.,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
describe,  in  all  its  principal  characteristics,  the  Church  doc- 
trine of  Sacred  Scripture  down  to  the  time  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  For  nearly  a  thousand  years,  such  a  thing  as 
development  can  scarcely  be  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  this  doctrine.  We  note  at  this  point,  therefore,  some 
of  the  most  important  considerations  which  belong  to  the 
entire  period. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  that  view  of  the  Bible  which 

1  Compare  Augastine,  Con.  Faitstam,  lib.  XVI.  c.  7, 8. 
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hey  were  found  there  only  for  a  time,  to  have,  so  far  as 
,  their  life  crushed  out.  If,  then,  the  unity  of  the  two 
ints,  and  the  use  of  the  Old  as  a  witness  for  the  New, 

be  maintained  at  all,  this  could  be  done  only  by  the 
llegory.  The  temptation  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the 
ir  triple  meaniiiga  of  Scripture,  for  polemical  and  ajwlo- 
es,  was  very  strong ;  and  there  was  really  no  need  to 
lis  temptation.  To  hold  the  principle  of  allegorical 
tation  was  necessary  to  unquestioned  orthodoxy,  and  to 
essful  defence  of  the  faith.  Moreover,  allegory  offered 
d  for  speculation,  within  the  limits  already  set  by  the 
if  the  Church,  which  active  minds  always  require.  And 
ho  most  insisted  upon  fixing  the  limits  of  doctrine  by 
al  to  authority  were  themselves  most  given  to  license 

handling  of  Sacred  Scripture.  So  is  it  alwaj's:  they 
1  make  authority  dominant  in  the  Church  are  tiiem- 
iast  willing  to  be  controlled.  In  this  aspect  Augustine 
L  peculiarly  unpleasant  impression.  The  allegory  gave 
isirable  escape  from  the  crude  objections  to  Scripture 
ere  brought  forward  by  such  few  and  doubtful  attempts 
ism  as  the  age  produced.     For  even  those  who  had   no 

I  with  the  monstrous  fables  that  concerned  the  work 
and  the  LXX.  nevertheless  had  certain  mental  points 

'ere  sensitive  .to  critical  and  historical  and  so-called 
!  objections,  and  by  which  doubts  could  enter  and  mul- 
^mselves  within  their  minds.  We  find,  therefore,  from 
a  Cosmas  Indieopleustea  and  Gregory  the  Great,  a  prev- 
pression,  or  a  distinct  avowal  of  opinion,  to  this  effect : 

the  Old  Testament  are  unliistorical,  immoral,  impossi- 
!38  they  are  cleared  up  by  the  mystical  interpretation. 
Uegoriziug  of  Sacred  Scripture  had  been  the  beloved 

the  pious  for  centuries,  and  if  in  it  there  was  room  for 
ion,  and  relief  from  historical,  critical,  and  ethical  diffi- 
ffby  should  not  the  pious  continue  this  beloved  work  ? 
;ame,  however,  more  and  more  evident  to  certain  minds 
hurch,  that  the  dogmatic  use  of  the  BibWmust,  at  least 

II  points,  set  limits  to  the  allegorical  interpretation.  In 
spects  this  interpretation  was  itself  encouraged  or  com- 

by  the  dogma  of  the  Church.  But  the  interpretation 
also  to  be  controlled  by  the  dogma.  This  thought  U 
arly  expressed  by  Vincentius  Lerinensis  (t450),  who 
liolds  that  it  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  so  great 
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writings  of  CypriaD  use  almost  precisely  the  sanie  language, 
respecting  Christ  and  the  truth,  as  does  Tertullian ;  and  also 
lay  down  the  fruitful  principle,  "  Consuetude  sine  veritate  ve- 
tustas  eiToris  eat."'  Yet  these  very  declarations  are  a  witness 
to  the  strife  between  two  traditions,  viz.,  that  of  Africa  and 
that  of  Rome ;  the  one  of  which  was  destined  to  conquer,  and 
carry  with  its  victory  another  view  of  the  authority  of  traditiun 
itself. 

Moreover,  the  necessity  which  was  created  by  the  appeal  of 
all  the  various  heretical  sects  to  the  Sacred  Scripture,  made 
itself  felt  with  increasing  force.  Hilary,  while  declaring  that 
faith  should  conform  to  the  things  which  are  written,  is  com- 
pelled also  to  remember  that  there  is  no  one  of  the  heretics 
who  does  not  falsely  claim  this  conformity  for  himself.  Two 
forms  ofdelivering  the  truth,  two  authoritative  sources  of  the 
system  of  faith.  Scripture  and  tradition  (f/ypo^  and  oypo^) 
thus  came  to  be  formally  recognized.  The  same  Church 
Father  who  declares  on  the  one  hand  that  he  would  not  even 
believe  the  gospel  unless  the  authority  of  the  Church  Catholic 
impelled  him,  also  declares,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  things 
necessary  to  faith  and  morals  are  comprised  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  that  the  Christian  system  of  truth  will  totter 
to  its  fall  if  the  authority  of  these  writings  is  suffered  to 
waver.*  To  the  subject  of  tradition  and  Scripture  we  must 
return,  however,  in  another  connection. 

Thus  it  came  about,  that  at  last  an  increasing  interest  in 
dogmatics  and  dogmatic  orthodoxy,  and  repeated  attempts  to 
make  tradition  control  the  interpretation  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
co-existed  with  the  wildest  vagaries  of  the  imagination  and 
with  the  most  senseless  and  conscienceless  handling  of  the 
Bible  by  additions  of  myth,  mystical  speculation,  and  apocr}- 
phal  story.  In  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures—  of  which  they  knew  nothing  at  first  hand  —  became 
inextricably  interwoven  with  monkish  inventions.  Although 
the  full  development  of  this  tendency  did  not  manifest  itself 
until  long  after  the  great  Church  Fathers  whose  names  we  have 
mentioned  had  ceased  to  teach  by  word  of  mouth,  it  was  only 
the  legitimate  issue  of  their  positions  and  practices :  its  growth 
was  constantly  fed  by  their  writings. 

The  above  statements  may  be  illustrated  by  that  conception 
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In  all  the  period  of  the  ancient  Church,  the  prevalent  views 
concerning  the  nature  of  revelation  and  inspiration  were  not  so 
conceived  or  defined  as  to  enable  us  to  lay  in  them  any  sure 
and  tenable  basis  for  a  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  The 
wide  credence  given  to  the  fables  regarding  the  miraculous 
inspiration  of  the  translators  of  the  Alexandrine  version,  and 
the  work  of  the  priestly  redactor  of  the  Old  Testament,  must 
diminish  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Church  Fathers.  Opinion  differed  as  to  the  inspiration  and 
divine  authority  of  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Epiphanius  ^  quotes  from  Sirach  as  Sacred  Scripture ; 
and  Ambrose  ^  from  Tobit,  calling  the  author  of  this  apocry- 
phal book  by  the  name  of  prophet.  Theodoret  quotes  from 
the  Third  of  Maccabees  as  sacred  authority.*  On  the  whole, 
the  ancient  and  important  distinction  between  canonical  and 
inspired  Scripture  appears  in  this  portion  of  the  period  very 
nearly  to  fade  away.*  Another  kind  of  inspired  product,  how- 
ever, was  being  elevated  to  a  preponderance  of  authority  as 
compared  with  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. The  Church  tradition,  as  expressed  in  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients,  and  especially  in  the  decrees  of  synods,  was 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  in  a  definitive  and  authoritative 
manner  inspired.*  A  certain  ascription  of  authority  to  tradi- 
tion belongs,  indeed,  to  the  conception  of  the  Church,  and  to 
the  earliest  times  of  her  history.  The  growth  of  that  view 
of  tradition  which  reduced  exegesis  to  complete  submission  to 
dogmatism  belongs,  however,  to  the  latter  half  of  this  period. 
According  to  Sonntag,  even  as  early  as  the  fourth  centurj^  the 
appeal  to  tradition  was  more  frequent  in  religious  matters  than 
to  the  Scripture  itself.® 

That  truly  philosophical,  bjblical,  and  generous  view  of  the 
work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  which  prevailed  amongst  the  best  of 
the  more  ancient  Church  Fathers  was  by  no  means  whollj-  want- 
ing in  these  later  centuries.  Chrysostom  believes,  that  without 
the  Spirit  there  would  be  neither  prayer,  nor  wisdom,  nor  offices 
in  the  Church :  it  is  not  possible  to  say  any  thing  revered,  or 
think  any  thing  right,  or  do  any  thing  admirable,  unless  the 
Holy  Spirit  come  upon  the  things  said  and  the  things  thought 

1  In  his  Ancora  CAy«;p»T«k),  c.  2.  «  Hexaem.,  Ub.  VI.  c.  4. 

•  Comment,  in  Dan.  xi.  7. 

4  Compare  Sonntafir,  De  Doctrina  Inspirationis,  p.  92. 

ft  See  Sonntag,  Ibid.,  pp.  92  ff.  «  Ibid.,  p.  95. 
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and  the  things  done.'    All  Christians  rejoice 
inspiration ;  for,  as  Theodoret  declares,'  "  of  oli 
alone  shared   in   the   spiritual   gift,  but  now  s 
attain  this  grace." 

The  ancient  Christian  Church  did  not  do  wel 
by  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  in  anat 
school  of  Antioch  and  rejecting  its  hermeneut 
With  the  exception  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
era,  we  find  all  the  teachers  of  this  period  tend 
continued  neglect  of  the  critical,  grammatical, 
elements  in  exegesis,  and  toward  submitting  the 
ment  and  practical  uses  of  the  Bible  to  traditi 
eitinction  of  the  school  of  Antioch,  the  Church 
doned  for  centuries  the  attempt  to  construct  a  i 
pretation  of  the  Scriptures;  from  this  time  on 
ruled  almost  undisputed  in  exegesis,  —  so  far  a 
speak  of  the  existence  of  exegesis.  The  dicta 
about  the  Bible  largely  took  the  place  of  rest 
Bible  itself. 

Certain  improvements  in  the  general  docti 
Scripture  are,  however,  to  be  traced  from  this  sc] 
through  the  entire  subsequent  portion  of  the 
fortunate  combination  of  the  skilful  historic 
pmctical,  edifying  turn  of  mind,"  which  Chrysos 
could  scarcely  have  failed,  says  Reuss,  "  unde 
circumstances,  to  have  been  of  the  most  heal1 
upon  the  advance  of  biblical  study,  and  upc 
of  Sacred  Scripture  with  reference  to  theolog 
Even  in  the  lack  of  such  happy  circumstance: 
influence  was  not  wholly  lost.  To  the  example 
of  Antioch,  and  to  the  lingering  objections  of  < 
fact  is  due,  that  more  emphasis  came  to  be  laid  u 
preparatory  nature  of  the  Old  Testament.  Soi 
wildness  and  rawness  in  allegorizing  distingi 
whole,  the  writers  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centui 
of  all  was  that  continued  use  of  the  Bible  fo: 
ends  of  the  Christian  life,  which,  although  it  wj 
part  —  and  so  far  as  the  people  were  concerned - 

■  De  tsncta  Petitl,  HotD.  I.,ip<u4tm:  compare  Um  Bpniloi 
.,  U.  p.  260. 
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Late,  was  neverthelesa  the  great  source  of  the  ethical 
ious  quickening  and  culture  of  Christendom, 
pving  the  utmost  possible  credit  to  the  iii'st  six  centu- 
ill  remains  true,  that  the  ChristiaD  Church  entered  the 
'.  the  Middle  Ages  without  any  Consistent  and  tenable 
in  of  the  real  nature  of  those  sacred  writings  upon 
iT  leaders  besstowed  so  much  of  misplaced  diligence, 
srning  the  general  divine  origin  and  authority  of  which 
o  justly  convinced. 

FBOM  GOO   A.D,  TO  1H17  A.D. 

the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  that  age  which  is 
y  called  scholastic,  not  a  single  writer  appears,"  says 
'  *'  who  enters  upon  an  independent  path  in  respect  to 
ct  of  research  (m  nostra  re)"  The  office  of  ecclesias- 
lition,  especially  in  the  form  of  that  authority  which 
fnized  leaders  of  the  Church  acquired  for  themselves, 
senturies  constantly  invoked  in  the  interpretation  of 
:.  Exegesis  thus  became  the  art  of  collecting  with 
tut  slavish  research  the  opinions  of  the  earlier  teachers 
ustine,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  Hilary.  The  collectors 
pinions  became  in  their  turn  recognized  media  or  even 

sources  of  the  traditional  interpretation :  men  like 
f  Seville,  Beda,  Alcuin,  and  Hrahanus  Maurus,  also 
the  position  of  authorities  in  the  Church.  But,  as 
ierts,  most  of  that  wliich  the  still  later  ages  borrowed 

last-mentioned  authorities  —  as  being  after  the  ninth 
nearer  at  hand  and  better  known  —  is  in  reality  to 

in  the  works  of  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  Ambrose, 
abbots  and  bishops  won  the  regard  of  their  contempo- 
ubordinates  in  office,  and  the  consideration  of  posterity, 
ting  and  publishing  in  available  forms  the  treasures  of 
received  from  the  ancient  Church.  This  work  took 
:  form  of  selections  and  e^tcerpts  from  the  commentaries 
great  teacher  of  the  earlier  times,  or  of  compilations 
ts  quoted  from  antiquity  and  made  into  commentary 
le  portion  of  the  sacred  text.  To  the  former  class 
Either  the  works  of  Cassiodorus,  Frimasius,  Florus 

Prosper  Aquitanus,  Paterius,  Odo  of  Olugny,  and 
Damascus :  to  the  latter,  those  of  Andreas  of  Caesarea, 
J,  Olympiodorus,  Isidore  of  Seville,  Beda  Venerabilia, 
>  De  Doctrina  InapirMionlB,  p.  112. 
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although  the  Bible  is  still  appealed  to  as  constituting  a  divine 
authority,  it  is  the  Bible  only  as  received  and  interpreted  by 
ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  redeeming  feature  of  the  earlier 
centuries — viz.,  the  use  of  the  Word  of  God  to  build  up  the 
individual  soul  and  the  Church  with  ethical  and  spiritual  truth 
—  was  now  almost  lost  out  of  sight;  for  the  minds  of  biblical 
students  turned  to  Greece  and  Rome,  rather  than  to  the  New 
Testament,  to  find  the  practical  rules  of  morals..  What  may 
be  called  the  theocratic  use  of  the  Old  Testament  became  the 
characteristic  ethical  use  of  the  entire  Bible.  The  numerous 
books  which  treat  of  the  duties  of  the  clergy  in  the  divine 
cultus  especially  exhibit  this  truth :  among  these  books,  the 
three  libri  of  Hrabanus  Maurus,  "  De  Clericorum  Institutions" 
are  worthy  of  particular  mention.  Types  are  found  by  this 
author  for  the  chorepiscopi^  in  the  seventy  elders;  for  the 
lectores^  in  the  command  of  Ezek.  xxxiii. ;  for  early  mass  and 
vespers,  in  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  of  Mosaisni ; 
and  for  the  vigils,  in  Ps.  cxix.  Agobard  (1840),*  Theodulf 
(t  821),'^  and  other  contemporaneous  writers,  appeal  to  the  Old 
Testament  in  behalf  of  ecclesiastical  usages;  basing  their 
appeal  either  upon  parallels  or  analogies,  or  upon  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Mosaic  law  over  Christians.  For  ceremonies 
and  festal  seasons,  and  even  for  the  single  portions  of  the 
priestly  vesture,  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the  cultus  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Naturally  enough,  the  growing  favor  shown  to  celibacy  did 
not  venture  to  appeal  to  Mosaism ;  but  certain  particular  He- 
brew laws  relating  to  wedlock,  such  as  that  of  Lev.  xix.  20,  and 
the  laws  forbidding  marriage  to  those  of  too  near  consanguinity, 
were  held  to  be  in  force.  Marriage  with  a  brother's  widow 
was,  however,  by  decree  of  council,  declared  incest :  by  another 
decree,  a  woman  was  forbidden  to  be  the  wife  of  two  brothers. 
The  taking  of  interest  on  borrowed  money  was  early  condemned 
by  ecclesiastical  decree:  the  Church  Fathers  generally  con- 
demned it  on  the  ground  of  an  appeal  to  the  Mosaic  law. 
The  Old-Testament  dietary  enactments  were  now  revived :  the 
enjoyment  of  cranes,  storks,  and  hares  as  food  was  forbidden 
(Zacharias,  751)  ;  the  penitential  books  of  the  time  made  many 
provisions  for  purging  meats,  in  a  way  directly  contrary  to  the 
thought  of  Christ,  but  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Testament.     The  unity  in  origin  and  final  purpose  which  can 

1  De  dispensatione  eccl.  rerum.  >  De  ordine  baptism!. 
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be  shown  to  exist  between  the  Old  Testai 
thus  became  conceived  of  as  an  identity  iu 
retically  the  Old  Testament  was  regarded  » 
throughout,  in  tbe  mo^t  strenuous  mean! 
practically  it  was,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
New.  Some  writers,  however,  and  pre-emii 
Isidore  of  Seville  (1636),  maintained  the  un 
Testaments,  but  considered  the  New  to  be 
as  tbe  fruit  is  related  to  the  radix.^  The  la 
be  regarded  as  occupying  a  much  lower  leve 
this  is  in  tlie  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  eo 
while  the  New  commands  virginity.  The  can 
lay  in  tlie  moral  weakness  of  the  people  to  wl 
was  addressed.' 

Through  all  these  centuries,  the  would-be 
Bible  were,  for  the  most  part,  utterly  unfitte 
perforroiince  of  their  task.  The  age  with 
inferiority  in  the  pei-son  of  Bede  the  Venen 
pimltitaey :  its  genius  even  was  to  be  denoi 
But  its  real  weakness  did  not  lie  so  much  i 
which  it  was  most  self-consciously  lacking, 
the  principle  of  servile  dependence  upon 
almost  total  lack  of  a  critical  or  even  an  ord 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  forbade  the  attainment 
exegesis.  Both  these  hinderauces  are  seen, 
case  of  Alcuin.  According  to  this  learned  i 
ie  not  only  divinely  inspired,  but  needs  tc 
accord  with  the  catholic  tradition.*  The  1 
Hebrew  which  Alcuin  had,  served  him,  then 
ing  within  the  bounds  of  tradition,  and  foi 
at  the  same  time  in  absurd  allegory  upon 
etymological  handling  of  Hebrew  words,'es 
proj>er  names. 

The  stress  which  was  laid  upon  the  words 
was,  iu  this  age,  most  felt  in  the  form  of  et 
which  gave  opportunity  for  the  mystical  in 
erwise  insignificant  passages.  Thus  Walaf: 
ordinaria,"  finds,  in  the  words  of  Exod.  vi 
ful  truths  as  follow:  Amram  is  pater  excelsi 
Jochebed  is  Dei  gratia^  which  eigniiies  the  C 
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and  the  Church,  Moses  is  born,  which  is  the  spiritual  law ;  and 
Aaron,  which  is  the  true  priesthood,  or  the  clergy.  In  this 
fashion  it  was,  of  course,  not  difficult  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
statement  of  Bede  the  Venerable :  "The  fecundity  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  is  such  that  a  single  verse,  which  we  are  wont  to 
write  in  a  brief  line,  will  fill  many  pages  with  the  sweetness 
of  its  spiritual  and  inner  meaning."^ 

The  use  of  the  allegorical  interpretation  still  continued  to 
be  the  resort  of  minds  which  craved  some  foim  of  freedom 
from  the  limits  of  tradition  and  dogmatism,  or  found  difficul- 
ties in  the  historical  and  ethical  statements  of  the  Bible,  or 
wished  to  secure  a  more  effective  and  impressive  use  of  all  its 
portions  for  purposes  of  ethical  and  religious  instruction-  The 
effort  was  rarely  or  never  made  to  interpret  an  entire  verse  of 
Scripture  in  its  textual,  contextual,  and  historical  setting,  by 
any  of  the  numerous  commentators  between  600  A.  D.  and 
1100  A.  D.  Haymo  (1853),  whom  Erasmus  praised  for  his 
marvellous  simplicity  and  perspicuity,  is,  according  to  Diestel, 
distinguished  from  all  his  contemporaries  in  that  he  attempted 
to  render  the  meaning  of  an  entire  verse  by  paraphrase  and 
exposition.  Isidore  of  Seville  ^  distinguished  three  meanings 
in  the  Bible,  —  the  historical,  the  tropological,  and  the  mystic; 
and  this  theory  of  threefold  interpretation,  on  account  of  its 
convenient  relations  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  found  after- 
ward especial  favor.  Isidore  can  dispense  altogether  with  the 
historical  meaning  of  a  passage  when  this  becomes  desirable : 
he  follows  Augustine  in  using  the  mystical  meaning  to  refer 
the  intoxication  of  Noah  directly  to  the  passion  of  Christ. 
The  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  however,  he  rationalizes: 
^^  Deus  dicendi  modos  et  formas  in  diversis  loquelarum  generi- 
bus  divisit."  Four  meanings  of  Sacred  Scripture  —  the  histori- 
cal, the  allegorical,  the  tropoilogical,  and  the  anagogic  —  were 
discovered  by  other  writers  of  the  two  following  centuries,  es- 
pecially by  Bede  the  Venerable  and  Hrabanus  Maurus.  There 
are  four  senses  of  Sacred  Scripture,  according  to  Alexander 
of  Hales  (f  1245)  also :  since  the  first  truth  is  trinal  and  yet 
one,  the  mode  of  the  knowledge  of  the  first  truth  is  three  in 
one;  one  is  literal,  and  the  spiritual  is  threefold,  —  anagogic 
with  reference  to  the  Father,  allegorical  the  Son,  tropological 
the   Holy  Spirit.^    "The  author  of  Sacred  Scripture,"  says 

1  In  Cant.,  lib.  IV.  *  De  ordine  creat.,  c.  10;  and  De  fide  cath.,  II.  o.  SO. 

s  Summa,  P.  I.  qu.  2,  membr.  3,  art.  2  fit.,  especially  art.  4. 
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to  a  knowledge  of  its  spiritual  meanings."  Since,  however, 
it  was  not  scholarly  exegesis,  but  ecclesiastical  dogmatics, 
which  was  to  furnish  the  key  to  all  the  meanings  of  the  Bible, 
and  since  the  allegorical  interpretation  was  still  the  resort^of 
the  dogmatist  in  case  of  difficulties  with  the  historic  meaning, 
interpretation  remained  substantially  in  servile  dependence 
upon  mediaeval  philosophy  and  theology.  '"What  wonder," 
asks  Diestel,  "  if,  in  this  age  of  system-making,  the  very  name 
of  biblical  theologian  became  an  object  of  scornful  ridicule  ? " 
What  wonder,  indeed,  since  the  same  thing  has  repeatedly 
happened  in  times  much  nearer  our  own,  and  even  more  filled 
with  the  conceit  of  their  own  devotion  to  the  Bible  as  the 
source  of  all  Christian  doctrine !  Even  Abelard  (f  1142)  con- 
formed to  the  characteristics  of  his  age :  the  "  historical ''  por- 
tion of  his  exposition  of  Gen.  i.  and  ii.  is  full  of  mysticism, 
tradition,  and  fancy,  as  well  as  crude  naturalism.^ 

By  free  use  of  the  mystical  intei'pretation.  Sacred  Scripture 
could  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  every  species  of  knowledge. 
Its  own  origin  being  in  the  inimitable  divine  wisdom,  every 
thing  rightly  known  under  the  name  of  wisdom  —  so  thinks 
Hrabanus  Maurus^  —  may  be  derived  from  this  one  source. 
Christianus  Druthmar  found  the  three  kinds  of  philosophy  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures :  the  physical  in  Genesis,  the  ethical  in 
Proverbs,  the  logical  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.^  The  Bible  is 
such  a  wonderful  treasure-house  of  lofty  ethical  and  religious 
truths  that  Bonaventura*  might  well  boast  of  its  four  dimen- 
sions (platitude,  longitudo^  profunditas^  and  9ullimitas) ;  but 
Hugo  of  Saint  Victor^  (f  about  1141)  goes  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  full  and  perfect  truth  is  found  in  its  books;  and  John 
of  Salisbury  (fllSO)  imagines  that  its  letter-points  are  full 
of  divine  mysteries.*  The  Old-Testament  patriarchs  were  sup- 
posed by  many  writers  of  this  time  to  have  been  very  deeply 
instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  —  even  in 
those  mysteries  which  for  other  men  came  to  light  only  through 
the  revelation  of  the  New  Testament.  Roger  Bacon  (f  about 
1294)  went  so  far  in  his  "  Opus  Majus  "  as  to  attribute  to  them 
a  knowledge  of  Trinitarian  and  Christological  mysteries :  tliis 

1  Fragments  of  this  work  are  collected  in  the  Thesanms  novns  anecdotomnit 
of  Martene  and  Durand,  Paris,  1717,  V.  pp.  1363-1416 :  compare  Diestel,  Geschichte 
des  A.  T.,  pp.  189  ff. 

3  De  cler.  institute  Til.  c.  2.  *  Exposit.  in  Matt.,  c.  1. 

*  Prooem.  of  his  Bre\iloquium.  •  Erud.  didasc,  lib.  IV.  c.  1. 

*  "  Singuli  apices  divlnls  pleni  sunt  sacramentis." 
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ly  inviting  to  the  mysticB  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
ith  centuries.  "  Its  interpreters  were  innumerable." 
long  before  the  time  above-mentioned,  and,  indeed, 
be  later  portion  of  this  period,  the  germs  of  more 
listorical  and  critical  views  occasionally  made  them- 
est. 

mous  writing  contained  in  the  Benedictine  edition 
;  of  Augustiue,'  and  ascribed  to  a  British  monk  of 

century,  is  of  peculiar  interest  in  this  connection. 
;  attempts  the  right  construction  of  the  miracles  of 
itament  upon  the  principle,  that,  since  the  time  of 
m  the  work  of  creation,  God  has  only  governed 
he  has  produced  no  changes  in  the  original  consti- 
;h  created  thing.  Nothing  in  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
jrstood,  therefore,  as  exceeding  tkt  boundi  of  nature, 
a  was  frozen  for  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  by  an 
le  standing-still  of  sun  and  moon  at  the  command 
lust  be  understood  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  general 
The  disposition  to  limit  the  alleged  divine  working 
of  nature  is  unique  with  this  unknown  early  writer, 
ins  the  germs  of  subsequent  English  Deism.  The 
^  of  the  critical  spirit,  and  the  dim  feeling  of  the 

grappling  with  Old-Testament  difficulties  in  a 
listorical  way,  appear  in  the  "  Quaesttones  "  of  Pho- 
.^  This  writer  finds  the  motive  to  his  undertaking 
ent  contradictions  of  the  Bible ;  such  as,  for  exam- 
ises  himself  commands  the  Levites  to  murder  their 
though  the  Decalogue  forbids  killing.  Archseolo- 
ea,  such  as  why  the  eating  of  torn  beasts  was  for- 
why  David  was  clothed  with  an  ephod  (compare 
14) ;  rabbinical  speculations,  such  as  why  Moses 
rth  iopa.T<K  (compare  Gen.  i.  2),  and  why  Noah  re- 
nnishment  for  his  drunkenness,  —  are  propounded 
d  in  these  **  Quaestiones."     This  author  rejects  the 

the  miraculous  translation  of  the  LXX.,  and 
e  translation  rather  as  being  the  cause  of  many 

0  the  twelfth  century  that  Diestel  ascribes  the  more 
nnings  of  that  spirit  of  increased  inquiry  and  free- 
istinguished  from  the  passive  transmission  of  tradi- 
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dogmatic  points  the  condition  of  a  right  allegorical  or  spiritual 
understanding  of  Scripture. 

Elements  of  a  more  definite  theory  of  the  prophetic  writings 
also  appear  at  this  time.  In  the  view  of  Peter  Lombard, 
prophecy  is  to  be  defined  as  inspiration  or  divine  revelation  truly 
announcing  future  events :  "  inspiratio  vel  revelatio  divina  re- 
rum  eventus  immobili  veritate  denuncians."  There  are  four 
kinds  of  this  "divine  inspiration  or  revelation;"  viz.,  by  deeds, 
by  words,  and  by  those  things  which  seem  to  be  done  or  said. 
The  prophetic  gift  of  David  was  higher  than  that  of  the  other 
prophets ;  because  he  uttered  his  songs  by  the  impulse  of  the 
Spirit  alone,  while  others  used  music  as  a  means  of  exciting  the 
prophetic  frenzy.  We  note  in  these  centuries  the  tendency 
through  Christian  polemics  with  the  Jews  to  withdraw  the  title 
of  greatest  prophet  from  Moses,  and  bestow  it  upon  David. 
This  tendency  resulted  in  concentrating  the  mysteries  and  alle- 
gorical subtleties  of  interpretation  upon  the  Psalms  rather  than 
upon  the  prophetic  writings:  the  result  worked  the  injury  of 
the  exegesis  of  the  former,  and  the  benefit  of  that  of  the  latter. 

A  growing  consideration  for  the  history  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
as  history,  is  another  favorable  sign  of  these  centuries.  Tliis 
consideration  led  to  various  attempts  to  divide  the  entire  his- 
torical contents  of  the  Old  Testament  into  different  periods. 
The  use  of  the  reflective  judgment  shows  itself  in  the  pro- 
pounding of  many  historical  questions.  Some  of  these  ques- 
tions have  a  real  value  as  suggesting  genuine  attempts  at 
criticism :  some  of  them  are  traditional  and  scholastic,  others 
mystical  or  purely  speculative.  But  all  such  questions  fostered 
attention  to  the  apparent  fact,  that  many  things  in  the  Old- 
Testament  narrative  are  historically  incorrect.  Thus  Hugo 
openly  confesses  that  errors  in  names  and  dates  are  to  be  found 
in  Scripture,  and  occupies  some  time  in  discussing  these ;  but 
they  pertain  only  to  unimportant  particulars.^ 

The  faint  and  infrequent  rays  of  light  which  meet  our  eyes 
from  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  expand  into  brighter 
and  broader  bands  during  the  two  centuries  which  immediately 
precede  the  Reformation.  Among  the  causes  of  this  yet  more 
marked  improvement  in  biblical  learning,  and  in  the  view  taken 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  following  may  be  enumerated :  The  in- 
creased commerce  with  the  East,  the  freer  life  of  the  universi- 
ties in  contrast  with  the  life  of  the  cloister,  the  growing  power 

^  De  Scripturis,  c.  18. 
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of  the  State  against  the  power  of  the  Church,  the  in( 
ecclesiastical  disorders)  and,  above  all,  the  increased  int 
Oriental  and  other  languages. ^  The  movement  of  phi 
away  from  Aristotle,  and  toward  Flato,  may  also  ha 
tributed  something.  The  decree  at  Vienna,  which  I 
(1311  A.D.)  chairs  for  Oriental  languages,  made  a  1 
point  in  the  history  of  biblical  exegesis ;  although  it  v 
sionary  activity,  and  not  biblical  learning,  which  the 
primarily  had  in  view.  The  same  motive  also  indui 
founding  of  chairs  of  Oriental  teaming  in  the  schools  o 
Bologna,  and  Salamanca.  Nor  must  we,  in  justice,  ft 
mention  the  influence  of  Jewish  theology  and  Jewish  f 
in  biblical  studie3 ;  to  which,  indeed,  Diestel  largely  at 
the  improved  principles  and  habits  of  interpretatior 
appeared  in  these  two  centuries.*  During  the  twelfth 
even,  Jewish  writers  preceded  and  outvied  the  Christii 
ia  the  interest  they  took  in  biblical  learning,  and  alsi 
contributions  they  made  to  its  reconstruction  upon  tl 
of  a  revived  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  and  a 
study  of  the  original  texts.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  i 
same  tendencies  and  excesses  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Ol< 
tneut  may  be  traced,  through  all  this  portion  of  this  pt 
belonging  both  to  Christian  teachers  and  to  Jewish  rabl 
the  mere  revival  of  an  interest  in  letters  generally,  wi 
attribute  much  direct  improvement  in  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture.  The  presses,  just  set  at  work  to  reprint  the 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  were  not  yet  employed  in  the  aid  i 
cal  study :  from  the  discovery  of  printing  to  the  Refoi 
scarcely  a  single  new  work  upon  the  Bible,  which  is  wi 
mention,  was  written  and  printed.  The  humanists  w 
tlie  men  to  whom  the  great  movement  which  should  brii 
the  Bible,  and  place  it  in  Xhe  daylight,  could  become 
due.*  Moreover,  we  must  speak  of  the  increased  stud; 
Bible  rather  as  the  effect  than  the  cause  of  the  Refomu 
The  more  marked  application  of  the  sources  of  scien 
formation  to  the  investigation  of  the  Bible  is  first  givi 
in  the  celebrated  work  of  Nicolas  of  Lyra  (f  1S40).*    I 

■  Compttre  Benn,  OcMhichte  der  beil.  Schilften  N.  T.,  n.  pp.  279  ff. 

*  Gcachlcbte  dm  A.  T.,  pp.  199  (I. 

■  Set  the  retnwks  of  ReuM,  QeschlcbM  der  heU.  ScbrUten  N.  1 

tun. 

*  PostlllM  perpetnae  elve  connnentarla  brevia  In  nnlTersa  blblla.    ] 
nroMOte  complete  or  partial  edltlom  ol  thk  work  have  been  ediMd. 
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ing  upon  his  new  path,  he  has  been  shown  to  have  followed 
largely  the  leading  of  the  Jewish  rabbi,  Salomon  Raschi,  whose 
learning  and  intelligence  made  his  biblical  works  far  in  advance 
of  those  of  his  contemporaries.  His  "  Postillae  "  comprised  eigh- 
ty-five books,  of  which  the  first  fifty  are  those  called  literalesj 
the  remainder  the  postillae  which  contain  moralitates  (1293- 
1339).  In  the  case  of  interpretations  which  were  disputed 
between  Christian  and  Jewish  commentators,  Lyra  not  infre- 
quently prefers  the  views  of  the  latter.  Thus,  although  he 
understood  Gen.  xlix.  10,  on  the  authority  of  the  Targum,  to 
refer  to  the  advent  of  Messiah,  he  did  not  follow  the  prevalent 
Christian  interpretation  in  understanding  verse  11  to  refer  to 
Messiah's  sufferings.  It  is  a  principle,  more  or  less  faithfully 
carried  out  into  details  by  this  author,  that  all  the  other  mean- 
ings of  Sacred  Scripture  presuppose  as  their  foundation  the 
literal  meaning :  ^ "  whence,  as  a  building  declining  from  its 
foundation  is  disposed  to  ruin,  so  the  mystic  exposition,  when 
discrepant  from  the  literal  sense,  ought  to  be  reckoned  unbe- 
coming and  impertinent."  As  a  basis  of  typology,  Nicolas  held, 
however,  the  theory  of  a  twofold  literal  sense.  In  the  use  of 
types  he  was  comparatively  cautious.  Yet  he  believed  in  the 
threefold  nature  of  the  mystical  meaning,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  solve  certain  difficulties  by  introducing  the  distinctions  of 
scholastic  theology.  Thus  the  dilemma  occasioned  by  Gen.  ii. 
21  f.  —  viz.,  either  the  male  now  lacks  one  rib,  or  at  first  had 
one  superfluous  —  is  settled  by  appeal  to  the  scholastic  principle : 
much  which  is  superfluous  ratione  individui  is  not  so  rations 
speciei.  Like  Augustine,  he  understood  the  Devil  to  be  intended 
under  the  symbol  of  the  serpent  (Gen.  iii.  15).* 

Nicolas  of  Lyra  showed  a  true  comprehension  of  the  nature 
of  the  Bible  by  finding  fault  with  that  divisive  exegesis  which 
separates  a  verse  into  single  words,  and  draws  from  each  word 
the  mystical  and  symbolical  announcement  of  otherwise  con- 
cealed truths.  The  Spirit  of  God  in  Gen.  i.  2,  he  considered 
to  be  the  creative  divine  will  represented  as  shaping  the  divine 
work,  just  as  the  will  of  the  artificer  operates  upon  his  mate- 
rial. He  declares  that  the  theory  of  the  fall  of  the  angels  on 
the  second  day  of  creation  has  not  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
Certain  attempts  are  made  by  him  to  interpret  the  work  of 
creation  in  a  semi-naturalistic  way :  the  origin  of  the  fowl  from 
the  water  (so  the   LXX.)   he   considers  doubtful,  and  that, 

^  ProLy  c.  2.  s  So  Diestel  clainui,  in  opposltton  to  G.  W.  Mejer. 
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r  is  God,  and  which  ia  all  theopneustic,  i3  the  chief 
divine  revelation.'  The  highest  epithets  of  inspira- 
K,  Awt,  «v<v/uiro0opo(  —  are  given  hy  this  writer  as 
the  EjDodB  and  Fathers  of  the  Church  as  to   the 

so-called  scholastic  age,  Sonntag*  declares:  "That 
ot  followed  with  his  grace  the  prophets  and  apostles 

is  with  every  age  in  such  sort  that  he  never  leaves 
ly,  and  illumines  certain  ones  in  every  age,  was  the 
■pinion  of  the  people  and  of  the  learned."  Divine 
I  and  authority  were  attributed  to  the  opinions  of  the 
id  to  the  decrees  of  synods:  the  chief  philosophers 
e  taught  that  he  who  has  true  piety  is  imbued  with 
e  Spirit.  Indeed,  according  to  Peter  Lombard,  the 
tian  who  is  animated  with  the  divine  grace  is  to  be 
no  Spiritu  afflatua;  but  although  the  Spirit,  as  God, 

variable,  there  are  various  grades  of  the  one  grace  of 
:  we  may  say,  not  that  the  Spirit  is  distributed,  but 
y  his  gifts.*  The  effort  to  connect  the  inspiration 
iters   of  the   Bible   more  closely,  not  only  with  all 

ins2>iration,  but  also  with  all  divine  illumining,  is 
ade  by  Abelard  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  corre- 

with  both  reason  and  Scripture.  Abelard  dared  to 
t,  if  God  formerly  used  the  voice  of  an  ass  to  teach 

he  might  still  hold  philosophers  worthy  to  communi- 
uth  through  them.  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Socrates 
Tift  of  faith  from  God  ;  in  truth,  the  Christian  religion 

eternity.*  Nor  do  the  above-mentioned  views  seem 
to  dishonor  Scripture.  The  Bible  was  indeed  iieg- 
t  its  divine  authority  was  even  most  highly  praised 
■uths  of  men  who  knew  it  almost  wholly  through 
Nor  has  the   Reformation  prevented  the  frequent 

of  a  similar  way  of  honoring  the  Bible, 
strictness  of  view  regarding  the  Canon  and  the 
1  of  Scripture,  which  afterwards  characterized  the 
mation  theolog)-,  we  must  in  this  age  resort  chiefly 
ws.  The  opinion  that  the  number  of  the  prophets 
,h  Malachi,  and  that  afterward  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
from  the  earth,  was  defended  &om   the    Talmud. 

orthodoT.,  IV.  IT;  and  Pro.  fiii«eln.  orat.,  IT.,  patnim. 

tiina  Inspiration  is,  p.  114.  ■  Sentent.,  lib.  I.,  dlot.  10  «iid  IT. 

■e  iDtrod.  In  theol  Christ.,  lib.  n. 
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nination  of  the  third  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Sacred  Scripture  aa  held  by  the  Christian  Church 
BGuliariy  difficult  effort  to  free  the  mind  from  preju- 
;£Fort  is,  however,  demanded  with  peculiar  emphasis, 
if  the  Bible  advocated  by  both  parties  in  the  great 
of  the  Reformation  were  formed  in  the  heat  of  the 
s  polemics :  many  elements  of  the  same  views  have 
t  been  made  by  their  advocates  to  conform  to  the 
;ory  and  of  criticism  ;  and  we,  who  are  to  examine 
ve  under  the  influences  which  the  controversy  has 
to  us.  Partisan  theological  opinion,  whether  Prot- 
oman  Catholic,  cannot  fail  to  misunderstand  and 
teachings  of  our  examination.  Tt  is  well,  then,  that 
ecall  at  once  the  unsatisfactory  condition  with  re- 
doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  in  which  tliis  period 
md  left  the  two  parties.  Aa  Diestel  has  observed,' 
tamina')  of  the  later  post-Reformation  dogma  are  to 
the  preceding  period.  The  beginnings  of  the  most 
1  absurd  theories,  then,  into  which  the  Protestants 
1  by  controversy  with  later  Catholic  writers,  are 
traced  to  the  earlier  Catholic  writers  themselves. 
le  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  tradition  has 
before  or  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  been  made 
onsistent,  —  not  to  speak  of  its  controversies  with 
of  critical  research  and  with  many  kinds  of  facts. 
other  hand,  the  candid  Protestant  theologian  must 
even  the  great  leaders  of  the  Reformation  did  not 
any  thoroughly  tenable  doctrine  of  Scripture  in  its 
the  Christian  consciousness ;  while  the  monstrous 
of  the  Protestant  post-Reformation  dogma  of  the 
in  to  be  made  clear  in  the  light  of  its  own  history. 
>  Guchlchto  des  A.  T.,  p.  ISO. 
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ient  and  scriptural  form  of  belief;  viz.,  that  the 
tify  the  vessel,  and  that  the  writings  are  sacred 
e  they  hold  the  revealed  truth  and  will  of  God. 
',m  by  this  standard,  he  placed  the  New  Testament 
d,  and  the  Messianic  contents  before  all  the  other 
the  New  Testament  itself  he  seems  to  have  made 
iefined  threefold  division  of  the  books.'  Id  the 
stand  the  genuine  works  of  John  and  Paul  and 
second  rank,  the  Synoptic  Gospels ;  in  the  lowest 
ilegomena  of  the  New  Testament.  Luther  holds 
el  of  John  is  far  to  be  preferred  to  the  other  three ; 
i^pistles  of  Paul  and  Peter  much  surpass  the  three 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.     He  declares  that  the 

Romans  is  "  the  genuine  masterpiece  of  the  New 
'the  purest  of  all  the  Evangels."'  "In  fine: 
id  First  Epistle  of  John,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  — 
he  Romans,  Galatians,  and  Ephesians,  —  these  are 
ich  show  thee  Christ,  and  which  will  teach  every 
lou  needest  to  know  and  which  is  blessed,  although 
lest  nor  hearest  any  other  book  or  doctrine."  It 
cord  with  the  above  principle  when  he  also  says,* 
■  the  matter  now  rather  from  the  subjective  posi- 
ider  of  Sacred  Scripture,  — "  It  is  all  God'a  word, 
ut  with  God's  word  here,  and  God's  word  hither, 
ler  to  whom  the  God'a-word  is  spoken.  It  is  still 
the  conclusion  that  you  are  the  people  with  whom 
:en."  According  to  Luther,  then,  the  Word  of 
pression  of  the  divine  will  especially  upon  the  side 
quickening;  but  this  is  a  far  more  fundamental 
in  that  of  Sacred  Scripture.   Any  writing  acquires 

and  divine  authority  because  of,  and  in  propor- 
nveyance  to  us  of  this  divine  word.*  The  identi- 
(ture  and  the  Word  of  God  may,  then,  be  pro- 
)e   a  complete   departure   from   the  doctrine   of 

wiss  reformers  also  distinguished  between  Scrip- 
iVord  of  God,  is  made  clear  both  by  their  manner 
Bible,  and  by  their  statements  as  to  its  authority, 
nd  infallibility.^    Zwingli  claims,  indeed,  for  the 


'.  90-106.  *  Praef.  kd  Rom.,  XIT.  1KI. 

H.  *  Compara  DieittPl.  Gewhiclite  dM  A.  T.,  pp.  331  ff. 

Iilchte  Her  hell.  Schrifteti  N.  T..  II.  p.  TO. 

>le  DoRinatlk  der  eTangL-Ter.  Kirche,  1S61,  p.  IG  t 
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,h  faitb)  of  solvation  to  the  eoul.^  All  the  earlier 
itatemeDta  distinguish,  therefore,  between  the  written 
I  that  quickening  divine  message  which  it,  as  a  vessel, 

temptation  —  we  might  almost  say  the  necessity  — 

Bible  too  much  as  a  text<book  of  co-ordinated  dec- 
in  systematic  theology  lay  in  the  principle  of  Prot* 

from  the  beginning.  This  principle,  indeed,  only 
d  the  Word  of  God  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
[uestions  of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  the  supreme 

authority.  The  principle  was,  however,  soon  dis- 
as  to  become  the  basis  of  that  view  which  ascribed 
lority  to  both  Testaments,  and  to  every  passage  and 
f   both.    From  the   too  exclusively  polemical    and 

use  of  the  Bible  arose  the  supposed  necessity  of 

it  with  those  qualities  of  inspiration,  perspicuity, 
',  and  even  absolute  infallibility,  with  which  the  post> 
on  theology  so  largely  dealt.     The  distinction  be- 

Word  of  God,  or  the  revealed  divine  will  upon  moral 
ous  truth  and  life,  and  the  Bible,  or  the  collection 
writings  received  by  the  Church  as  containing  that 
icame  more  and  more  obscured  from  the  middle 
Kteenth  century  onward.  As  early  as  1550  A.D., 
g  of  George  Major,  entitled  "De  origine  et  auctnri- 
Dei,"  maintains  that  "the  prophetic  and  apostolic 
I  are  the  voice  and  mandate  of  the  eternal  God." 
us  (t  1575)  declares :  "  The  pious  man  ought  to  be 
t  in  the  Scriptures  he  is  listening  to  the  oracles  of  the 
1  himself,  who  is  now  and  as  one  present  dealing  with 
tut  even  these  later  declarations  admit  of  being  un- 
in  a  sense  which  does  not  contradict  the  view  of 
It  has  been  wittily  said  of  Flacius,  tl>at,  in  his  con- 
vith  Melaiichthon,  while  the  latter  would  have  the 
:ed  questions  decided  by  the  authority  of  the  Bi&le 
ason,  he  himself  wished  them  to  be  decided  by  the 
of  the  Bible  and  of  Luther.  The  identifying  of  the 
m  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  the  Word  of  God  was  a 


oncord.,  p.  870f. 

9  ReusH,  Oesclikhte  der  hell.  SchrEften  N.  T..  11.  p.  TO. 

early  Reformation  doctrinn  of  Srrlnrnre  and  the  Word  of  God,  and 

;hiB  doctrine  underffeac,  compare  Schenk«l,  Du  Weten  des  Protas- 
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A  strict  interpretation  would  not  at  all  accord  with  Luther's 
habitual  language  and  practice,  in  other  connections,  when 
dealing  with  the  Bible.  But  Calvin  says  plainly,^  "It  must 
be  held  that  faith  in  the  doctrine  is  not  placed  on  firm  founda- 
tions until  we  are  indubitably  persuaded  that  God  is  its  author." 
But  here  again  we  are  left  to  inquire,  In  what  sense  and  man- 
ner is  God  the  author  of  the  Bible  ?  To  this  question  Chem- 
nitz attempted  to  render  a  more  definite  answer,  in  order  that 
the  authority  of  Scripture  might  be  regarded  as  express  and 
indubitable.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  God  has  made 
a  revelation  of  himself;  the  oldest  form  of  the  tradition  was 
oral,  and  its  recipient  was  Adam.  The  formal  change  from 
oral  to  written  tradition  was  for  the  purpose  of  increased  secu- 
rity. The  Old  Testament  thus  acquired — so  Chemnitz  thought 
—  the  character  of  a  diplomatic  source  of  evidence;  it  became 
an  instrument  of  avouchment,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered. 
The  rabbinical  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  is  ac- 
cepted by  Chemnitz :  God  wrote  the  Decalogue  with  his  own 
hand,  and  dictated  the  rest  to  Moses.^  The  prophets  were 
inspired  to  add  new  revelations,  and  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
wrote  what  was  pleasing  to  God.  According  to  this  view,  the 
authority  of  the  different  portions  of  Scripture,  as  based  upon 
the  respective  natures  of  their  origin,  is  nearly  in  the  inverse 
order  of  the  amount  of  Christian  truth  contained  in  each  por- 
tion. 

Closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  element  of  the  general 
doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  in  the  Reformation  era,  stands  the 
following  element;  viz.,  that  of  — 

The  Perspicuity  of  Scripture.  —  The  pefi?picuity  of  Scripture 
was  early  and  continuously  made  prominent  by  the  Swiss  and 
German  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  centurjf  ^  and,  like  the  other 
elements  of  the  general  doctrine,  it  soon  began  to  harden  into 
dogmatic  form.  The  clear  and  certain  meaning  of  the  Bible 
can  be  ascertained  only  when  it  is  interpreted  by  believers  in 
its  entirety  and  according  to  the  analogy  or  rule  of  faith.  One 
part  of  Scripture  is,  then,  to  be  used  to  interpret  another ;  the 
more  obvious  to  explain  the  more  obscure,  the  more  general  to 
determine  the  more  special  meaning.  The  Scripture,  according 
to  Luther,  is  adapted  for  all  and  is  clear  enough,  so  far  as  the 
necessities  of  blessedness  are  concerned;  but  it  is  also  dark 
enough  for  souls  that  will  search  and  know  further.     One  must, 

1  Instit.|  I.  7, 4.  s  Loci  theol.,  II.;  locus  de  lege  Dei,  especially  6. 
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therefore,  liave  the  entire  Scripture  before  one's  condti 
iu  order  to  understand  clearly.'  It  is  the  peculiaritj 
Sacred  Scripture,  that  it  is  not  to  be  interpreted  by  a  li 
lection  of  passages  taken  -without  comparison  or  con 
but  it  interprets  itself,  and  is  to  be  understood  only  b 
of  its  central  truths.*  The  gift  of  spiritual  insight  al 
not,  however,  serve  for  the  clear  and  certain  understai 
the  Bible.  Luther,  as  a  student,  was  persuaded,  that, 
clear  and  certain  understanding,  a  knowledge  of  the 
languages  is  needed ;  but  reverence,  prayer,  and  the  ill 
of  the  Spirit  are  chiefly  req^uisite.^  Thus  did  Melancht 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  certain  archaological  and  ge 
cal  information  in  order  to  understand  the  view  of  a 
author.  The  fine  tact  of  Calvin  made  him,  above  all  t 
reformers,  prize  the  tincera  et  germana  Scripturae  inter 
Yet — strange  to  tell — both  Melanchthon  and  Calvin  ac 
settling  controverted  questions  of  exegesis  by  appeal 
lege  of  pious  doctors.  The  consensus  of  the  pious  is 
nounce  upon  the  truth  of  Scripture;  and  let  its  coi 
listened  to  (hoc  concilium  audiatur)^  says  Melanchthon, 
advocates  the  authority  of  councils  in  the  interpret 
Scripture,  so  that  opponents  may  not  dare  to  pursue  th 
further;  although  he  denies  the  infallibility  of  every  su 
pretation.'  Zwingli  also  held  the  view  which  asserts 
contained  perspicuity  of  the  Bible.  Scripture  must  e 
Scripture,  —  each  passage  being  interpreted  in  its  com 
— and  then  all  is  clear."  In  case  of  an  apparent  contr; 
the  analogy  of  faith  is  to  decide ;  but  this  analogy 
Scripture  are  reciprocally  to  limit  and  explain  one  i 
These  and  other  similar  declarations  are  not  intended,  1 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  dogma  of  the  interpretation  i 
ture  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith  was  afterward 
stood.  Even  those  symbols  which  declare  that  the  u 
wan,  being  blind,  cannot  understand  the  Word  of  G 
that  the  interpretation  of  Sacred  Scripture  must  be  8ou| 
itself  alone, — what  accords  with  the  rule  of  faith  bei 
accepted  as  orthodox  and  genuine,*  —  do  not  intend  t 
developed  form  of  this  dogma. 

1  Work«,  in.  1030  ff.;  XVni.  1S83  t.  *  XV.  1388. 

*  Compare  III.  1961;  IX.  357.  *  Inseit.,  IT.  6,  13. 

*  Op ,  Mliljoii  of  Schuler.  I.  2ft7,ST3,  m  dted by  Dlestel. 

*  lUd.,  n.  2,  3f.  •nd  14S.  I  Form.  Concord.,  tirt.  2,  eapecta 

*  Cont.  HelT.,  art.  S. 
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The  first  step  towai'd  the  more  thoroughly  dogmatic  form 
of  this  teaching  of  Protestantism  was  taken  with  the  issue  of 
the  "Clavis  Scripturae  Sacrae"  of  Flaciua,  at  Basle,  1567. 
This  writer,  when  he  asserts  that  the  Koly  Spirit  is  the  author 
and  at  the  same  time  the  explicator  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and 
that  all  understanding  and  exposition  of  Sacred  Scripture  is 
to  be  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  means  something  dif^e^ 
ent  from  that  which  the  earlier  reformers  had  in  mind.  "  Wliile 
Luther,"  says  Diestel,  "understands  the  analogy  of  faith  ratlier 
in  the  more  general  sense  of  the  collective  religious  conscious- 
ness of  Scripture,"  "  Flaciiis  dogmatizes  the  analogy  of  faith," 
and  attaches  it  fast  to  the  symbol."  ^  By  means  of  such  dogma- 
tizing of  the  eternal  truth  to  which  the  voice  of  the  Refonna- 
tion  had  given  its  witness,  ecclesiastical  tradition,  in  another 
form  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  became  again  the  sole  guide  and 
controller  of  biblical  exegesis. 

The  foregoing  considerations  and  elements  of  doctrine  are 
both  enforced  and  illustrated  in  detail  by  considering  also  the 
Reformation  doctrine  as  to  — 

The  Unity  and  Difference  of  the  Two  Tettamentt?  —  What  we 
may  call  the  solidarity  in  legal  authority  of  the  Bible  was  cei'- 
tainly  shattered  by  the  early  doctrine  of  the  Reformation.  The 
Roman-Catholic  Church  —  as  we  have  already  remarked  —  had 
attempted  to  give  a  binding  obligation  over  the  Christian  con- 
science to  the  regulations  of  the  Mosaic  Torah,  —  especially  to 
such  regulations  as  favored  the  supremacy  of  a  priestly  au- 
thority. This  attempt  the  early  reformers  resisted.  With 
Luther,  "the  twofold  nature  of  the  divine  Word  as  law  and 
gospel  corresponds  to  the  historical  process  of  salvation : "  "  the 
law  awakens  the  consciousness  of  sins,  the  gospel  brings  for* 
giveness  of  sins,"  In  an  ideal  sense,  and  regarded  as  preparing 
the  way  for  salvation  by  giving  the  knowledge  of  sin  and  divine 
wrath  and  eternal  death,  the  law  is  good ;  in  a  loose  and  gen- 
eral sense,  it  is  to  he  designated  as  derived  from  the  Holy 
Spirit.'  But  although  a  divine  command  guided  Moses,  much 
of  his  law  was  derived  from  the  traditions  of  the  forefathers, 
and  even  from  the  customs  of  other  surrounding  nations,  yet  is 
it  all  called  the  law  of  Moses.*    Its  requirements,  even  those  of 

1  Oeichichte  dea  A.  T.,  p,  2M, 

*  Crimpare  Diestel.  OeschlchM  desA.  T.,  pp.  23T  ft.;  Kottltn,  Lnther's  Tbeo- 
logle,  SMittgvt,  1863,  II.  pp.  49U  ft. ;  Huii4ck,  Lnther'i  Theotogle,  Erlftngeii,  1862, 
I.  pp.  479  ff.,  and  S80  ft. 

■  Work*,  XZ.  2043,  aOin.  «  1. 183S  I. 
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(ly  connected  with  the  temporary 
EBtine,  and  they  are  iu  error  who 
es'  law.'  The  law  of  Moses  is  not 
)oint  the  opinions  of  Luther  are 
11  neither  see  nor  hear  of  Moses;" 
to  the  Jewish  folk,  and  does  not 
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Be  they  were  implanted  in  men  by 
"  If  any  one  brings  up  before  you 
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ar  Moses :  I  am  no  Jew ;  leave  me 
fen  the  authority  of  the  Decalogue 
aral  than  a  specially  inspired  kind. 
cs,  *'  of  the  universal  teaching  and 
landments?  It  is  that  the  natural 
I  well  set  forth  and  written  down 
id  he  proceeds  to  wish  that  certain 
a  law  —  as,  for  example,  those  con- 
the  year  of  jubilee  —  might  be 

on,  which  exercised,  as  a  test-book 
;her  influence  than  belonged  even 
f  Luther,  holds  the  view  that  law 
the  entire  Bible,  and  reciprocally 
ire,  indeed,  as  inseparable  as  are 
ark  of  the  covenant.*  The  law, 
conception,  is  an  expression  of  the 
jood  or  prohibits  evil  ("  sententia 
turn  mala  prohibentur,"  or  voluntat 
discourses  of  Christ  and  the  ad- 
epiBtlea  of  Paul  as  well  as  in  the 
pel  is  in  the  Mosaic  Torah  and  in 
id  on  examination  that  the  gospel 
nkled  throughout  the  entire  Scrip- 
:h  is  viva  Dei  vohatttu,  in  the  new 
caloguB.* 
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The  same  ideal  conception  of  the  law  is  held  in  very  pure 
form  by  Zwingli :  ^^  The  law  is  nothing  else  than  the  eternal 
will  of  God."  ^  But  in  the  case  of  Zwingli,  as  in  that  of  Luther, 
this  ideal  conception  sometimes  threatens  the  very  foundations 
of  the  ecclesiastical  views  of  the  nature,  in  its  divine  origin, 
of  the  Pentateuch.  For  by  this  conception  we  are  brought 
back  to  the  plain  distinction  taught  by  our  Lord,  —  a  distinction 
between  the  elements  of  eternal  ethical  truth  which  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  divine  revelation,  and  the  human  and  uninspired 
formal  elements.  Having  granted,  as  Zwingli  does,  that  the 
civil  and  ceremonial  parts  of  Mosaism  are  temporary,  and  have 
to  do  with  the  external  man,  while  the  moral  truth  embodied 
in  them  is  of  the  nature  of  a  "  law  of  nature  "  (lex  naturae) 
and  a  "  law  divine  "  (lex  divina')^  we  cannot  logically  refrain 
from  extending  further  essentially  the  same  class  of  distinc- 
tions. 

The  position  of  Calvin  —  "  beyond  all  question,"  says  Reuss, 
"the  greatest  exegete  of  his  century"  —  upon  the  questions  of 
the  unity  and  relative  value  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is 
neither  consistent  with  the  facts  involved  nor  even  with  itself. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  he  defines  the  word  "  law  "  as  including 
the  entire  form  of  religion  derived  from  God  by  the  hand  of 
Moses,^  and  declares,  with  avowed  disregard  of  the  opinion  of 
Jerome,  that  it  is  impossible  to  observe  it,®  and  that  for  the  rule 
of  just  and  right  living  nothing  can  be  derived  from  it  beyond 
the  Decalogue ;  *  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  constantly  teaches 
that  the  law  contains  nothing  which  the  gospel  does  not  also 
say,  that  Sacred  Scripture  is  nothing  but  an  exposition  of  the 
law,  that  it  has  flowed  to  us  from  the  very  mouth  of  Deity,** 
and  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are,  as  Sacred  Scripture, 
on  a  par,  since  both  alike  not  only  contain  words  of  God,  but 
are  alike  the  Word  of  God.®  As  to  the  prophets,  Calvin  teaches 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  who  spake  by  their  mouths  must  penetrate 
into  our  hearts  to  convince  us  that  they  faithfully  delivered  the 
oracles  which  were  divinely  intrusted  to  them.^  Like  most  of 
the  teachers  of  the  earlier  post-Reformation  era,  Calvin  is  much 
freer  in  the  practical  use  of  the  Old  Testament  than  the  strict- 
ness of  his  theoretic  orthodoxy  would  seem  to  allow.  His  influ- 
ence as  an  exegete  is,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to  the 

1  Op.,  in.  p.  203.  «  Instit.,  II.  7, 1.  »  Ibid.,  H.  7, 6. 

^  Preface  to  Comment,  on  the  last  four  Books  of  the  Pentateuch. 

s  Instit.,  I.  7, 1-0.        *  Compare  Instit.,  I.  cc.  6, 7, 8,  and  9.        f  Ibid.,  I.  7, 4. 
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a  all  ages  of  its  existence:  the  divine  immutability 
a  Dei")  binds  him  to  the  desire  to  be  worshipped  always 
le  spiiitual  manner ;  the  promises  in  both  Testaments 
»me  fuimdation,  which  is  Christ.' 
iubsuniption  of  both  Testaments  under  one  fotim 
stel  regards  as  having  its  genesia  in  the  views  aud 
a   of  the   earliest   reformers.      The   conception  of  a 

which  was  originally  confined  to  the  Mosaic  Torah 
hed  backward  in  time  to  Abraham,  and  then  to  Adnm, 
led  in  its  application  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  race, 
ies  of  covenants  which  God  had  instituted,  the  cove- 
e  with  Noah  was  most  neglected  in  the  discussions 
le.  The  canon  for  settling  the  differences  of  the  two 
ts  refers  these  differencea  to  modes  of  administration, 
in  to  the  substance  of  the  truth."  The  unity  of  the 
iments  was  further  confirmed  by  looking  upon  circum- 
he  sacrament  of  the  patriarchs,  and  certain  mystical 
tions  were  given  of  the  details  of  this  rite, 
polemical  necessities  of  the  Reformation  changed,  the 
the  reformers  concerning  the  unity  and  difference  of 
nd  the  New  Testaments  were  modified;  their  opposi- 
le  legality  of  the  former  was  abated;  and  finally  the 
sf  the  abrogation  of  the  Pentateuch  under  the  spir- 
of  the  gospel  was  almost  entirely  abandoned, 
ened  in  the  early  part  of  the  Reformation  era,  as  it 
ned  in  all  the  great  periods  of  moat  gracious  divine 
g,  that  the  littlenesses  of  the  Bible  received  the  little 
which  properly  belongs  to  them ;  while  the  thoughts 
I  power  to  move  and  mould  the  religious  life  were 
ir  correspondingly  great  emphasis.  It  need  not  sur- 
then,  to  find  some  of  the  earlier  reformers  holding 
marvellously  free,  when  compared  with  those  which 

a  century  later.      The  remark  made  above  implies 
illy  to  the  Reformation  doctrine  of 
fallihility  of  Scripture.  —  Upon  the  point  of  biblical 
;y,  the   opinions  of  Luther  are,  verbally  considered, 
[Consistent;  but  touching  his  real  views,  —  although 

modifications  and  an  amelioration  of  expression  which 
ized  his  later  writings,  —  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

« Instit.,  IT.  cr..  10  throitjthont.  and  11, 1, 13.  and  11. 

B  Calvin,  Inatit.,  IL  11;  aod  MeUnchUiOD,  De  dluilmliM  Veteda  M 
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HU  critieiam  of  the  contents  of  the  Bihle  —  with  respect  to  the 
authority  and  relative  value  of  certain  hooks  and  parts  of  books, 
and  also  with  respect  to  the  binding  authority,  the  historical 
accuracy,  and  even  the  ethical  truthfulness,  of  much  comprised 
within  it  —  was  of  the  freest  possihle  kind.  He  assures  us, 
iodeed,  that  "one  letter,  yea  a  single  tittle,  of  the  Scripture,  is 
of  more  and  greater  consequence  than  heaven  and  earth ; " '  and 
vehemently  exclaims,  '*  God  forhid  that  there  should  he  a  single 
letter  in  Paul  which  the  whole  Church  should  not  follow  and 
keep ! "  And  yet  with  perfect  freedom,  as  is  well  known,  doe* 
Luther  make  use  of  the  right  of  Christian  discrimination  with 
respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  the  Book 
of  Hebrews;  and  that  not  once  and  in  the  earlier  writings 
alone,  but  in  all  periods  of  his  life.  In  the  case  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, be  grants  to  inspiration  no  influence  over  the  form  of 
the  books."'  We  have  already  seen  that  this  reformer  made 
clear  and  strong  distinctions  of  rank  in  the  books  of  the  Bible. 
But  be  moreover  set  aside  not  only  the  strict  inspiration,  but 
even  the  divine  authority  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  several  of  these 
books.  Of  the  Apocalypse  he  declared  that  this  writing  is,  in 
bis  opinion,  so  wanting  that  he  neither  holds  it  for  apostolic  nor 
prophetic.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
Church  Fathers  rejected  it,  and  said,  *'  I  am  quite  unable  to 
make  out  that  it  is  the  product  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  treat  it  as  his  mind  may  dictate :  "  mine 
cannot  accommodate  itself  to  the  book,  and  it  is  reason  enough 
for  me  not  to  esteem  it  highly,  that  Christ  is  neither  taught  nor 
recognized  therein."*  The  Epistle  of  James  he  considered  un- 
teconcilable  with  his  beloved  Paul:  "He  that  can  make  Paul 
and  James  square,  on  him  will  I  put  my  bonnet,  and  let  him 
call  me  a  fool."  The  arguments  of  the  book  are  quite  incon- 
cluNve  (mo/e  eondudere')  :  the  author  goes  quite  out  of  his  wits 
(delirare).  "This  James  does  nothing  but  drive  at  the  law;" 
his  epistle  is  a  "right  strawy"  one,*  The  Epistle  of  Jude  he 
reckoned  it  unnecessary  to  count  among  the  chief  books.  As 
to  the  manner  in  which  certain  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament originated,  few  ardent  disciples  of  the  modern  criticbm 
would  claim  more  freedom  than  Luther  quietly  assumes,  or 

>  VorkB,  Vni.  aaso  t.  ■  So  Dieitel,  QeKhlchte  dea  A.  T.,  p.  2S0. 

*  Pner.  In  Apocal.,  edition  of  Iim. 

<  CompMre  K5itlln,  Luther's  Theologis,  II.  p.  3ST  t. ;  and  see  the  Ane  print  in 
Wilch'a  edition,  XIV.  IML;  "  ttnw? "  compMed  with  the  chiel  hooka,  aea  IM. 
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indicates.  "  What  difference  does  it  mate,"  lie 
Table-Talk,"  **  if  Moses  did  not  himself  write  the 
' '  He  regards  Ecclesiastes  as  composed  of  bcv- 
lich  Sirach  found  in  the  library  of  Egypt  and  put 
J  is  a  fine  poem,  and  the  work  of  a  genuine  poet 
be  regarded  as  the  author  of  Ps.  cxxvii.  only  gane 
f  the  author  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Luther  wit- 

Estherizes  and  Mordecaizes  in  a  wonderful  fash- 
I  modum  estherissat  et  marchodissat ").  Of  the 
er,  he  only  concedes  that  it  is  better  than  the 
.1  books.  His  prefaces  to  these  prophets  show 
:1ed  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah  as  having  prob- 
their  last  form  from  other  hands.  Of  historical 
and  inaccuracies  in  Scripture,  Luther  made  little 
len  speaking  of  the  different  accounts  of  the  puri- 

temple,  and  after  having  asserted  that  the  ques- 
harmony  is  of  no  great  importance,  he  further 
e  Evangelists  do  not  maintain  the  same  order, 
i  places  first  another  places  afterward.  ...  It 
ndeed,  that  the  Lord  did  such  a  thing  more  than 
a  contradiction  originates  in  Sacred  Sciipture, 
ot  reconcile  it,  one  can  let  it  go.  There  is  no 
to  the  articles  of  faith.""  Elsewhere  he  says  of 
id  Mark  xiii.,  that  these  two  Evangelists  do  not 
irder  which  Luke  has  given.'  It  does  not  appear 
msidered  the  prophets  infallible  in  their  predic- 
ng  events  in  the  political  history  of  nations.*    He 

that  chronologically  accurate  foretelling  of  the 

Melanchthon,  "often  with  rabbinical  arts,"  at^ 
fend.  His  rejection  of  the  ethical  and  religious 
iome  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  we  have  just 
i  *'  hard  knot,"  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
unce  to  sinners  after  baptism.' 
lus  de  Canonicis  Scripturis "  of  Carlstadt  also 
us  the  same  free  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 


bsMver  bli  opinion  maf  be  ot  the  Iioneat;  of  soch  trantactioni. 
>w  certain  ot  tbe  real  views  ot  Luther,  must  conmilt  the  tiim- 
o(  hla  works,  especially  of  )ils  Vorredeo  (Wiilch,  XIV.).  snd 
as  called  "Die  canirenden  von  trommen  Qesellschatten  cat- 

1729-17-11.  »  Worto,  XL  aUB. 

Illn,  Luther's  Theolo^  IL  302  L 
.,  XIV.  146  t 


ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

although  maintaining  the  Pr 
;  authority  of  Scripture,^  In  t 
hor  of  the  so-called  Books  of 
d  was,  however,  doubtless  give 
Utadt  manifestly  does  not  heli 
Hebrew  lawgiver  for  its  autho 
iut.  xxxiv.  5  £f.  to  Moses,  and 
^e  Pentateuch.    The  composi 

unknown.^  Ezra  is  not  the  a 
ars  his  name,  and  contains  c 
W8,  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  E 

"  Libellua  "  has  relatively  a  vi 
rospels  there  are  many  errors 
ites  to  the  fact  that  the  later  co 
le  accounts  of  the  earlier.  Tl 
ese  opinions,  which  even  the  i 
m  somewhat  bold,  arose,  not  fn 
lut  rather  from  that  mystical  t 
ite  the  written  word,  is  probal 
J  that  minute  discrepancies  an 
place  in  Sacred  Scripture-'' 
historical  errors  in  the  Bible, 
iely  designed  by  God  in  his  ec 
tical  acumen  of  Sebastian  Cas 
lan  talent  and  industry  manj 
and  external  form  of  Sacred  S( 
trine  afterward  considered  tc 
le  dictation.^ 
>  have  believed  that  the  writer 

Holy  Spirit,  not  only  an  im] 
3d  contents  of  truth,  but  also 
}d  them  from  error:  the  Spi 
f  thing  which  they  otherwise 
lowever,  no  trace  of  the  doc 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  CI 
idmit  neither  distinctions  in  t 
sibility  of  errors  of  any  kind. 

ibelloa.  wltb  aa  Introdactloii,  Crednei 

,  pp.  291-112. 

I.  *  Zar  OeuhlcbM  des  Kanor 

l«n,  1866,  p.  63  ff.  u  conSnned  b7  DiMi 
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ally  enough,  the  earlier  and  greater  reformers  did  not  give 
their  attention  largely  to  the  question  of  the  precise  nature  of 
the  infallibility  of  that  Bible  whose  prime  and  indisputable  au- 
thority in  the  great  elements  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption 
they  were  engaged  in  establishing. 

As  to  the  intimately  related  questions  of  the  verbal  inspi- 
ration and  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  the  Roman-Catholic  the- 
ologians of  the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries  are  not  wholly  in  agreement.  Estius  and  Melchior 
Cano  declare  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  stricter  view:  the 
former  maintaining  that  not  only  the  opinions,  but  also  the 
single  words,  and  the  order  of  the  words,  and  all  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts,  are  by  God,  as  though  he  were  the  speaker 
or  writer  on  his  own  behalf;  ^  and  the  latter  averring  that  there 
is  not  a  jot  or  a  tittle  of  the  Bible  which  has  not  been  supplied 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.*  Erasmus,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  frequently  wanting 
to  the  apostles,  and  that  they  sometimes  erred.  Christ  alone 
is  called  the  truth,  and  he  alone  is  free  from  all  error :  the  dis- 
ciples were  but  men,  were  ignorant  of  some  things,  and  mist^en 
in  not  a  few.^  Bellarmine,  Bonfrerius,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  and 
Franciscus  Suaresius  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  hold  that 
inspiration  extended  to  all  the  details  of  language  and  fact  in 
the  Bible.  ^^  It  does  not  seem  necessary,"  saj's  the  last-men- 
tioned of  these  writers,  "  that  the  words  should  always  be  dic- 
tated in  this  special  manner.  For,  when  a  canonical  author 
writes  any  thing  which  is  of  its  own  nature  human  and  is  a 
subject  of  the  senses,  it  seems  sufficient  that  the  Spirit  should 
in  a  special  manner  assist  Jiim,  and  guard  him  from  all  error 
and  falsehood,  and  from  all  words  which  are  not  expedient  or 
becoming  to  such  Scripture."  *  The  Abb^  Du  Pin  and  Rich- 
ard Simon,  according  to  Sonntag,  rejected  literal  and  verbal 
inspiration,  considering  that  the  directio  and  custodia  of  the 
Spirit  is  sufficient.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  Roman-Catholic 
writers  must  be  pronounced  to  be  more  in  accord  with  the  facts 
than  the  Protestant  upon  this  point. 

In  this  period,  as  in  all  the  foregoing,  the  doctrine  of  the 
infallibility  of  Scripture  was,  of  course,  closely  connected  with 
the  views  held  as  to  — 


1  Ad  2  Tim.  iii.  16. 

*  Compare  Annot.  ad  Matt.  oo.  U. 

^  De  fide  disput.,  5,  3. 


>  Controv.,  lib.  II.  o.  17. 
;  and  ad  Act.  c.  x. 


BEFORMATION  TENDENCIES  IN  EXEGESIS. 

The  Jnterpretation  of  Scripture.  —  Noteworthy  new 
cieB  in  exegesis,  some  of  which  promised  good  and  otb 
results,  characterized  the  Reformation  period.  We  n 
following  beneficial  results  to  exegesis  from  this  great  e 
movement:  viz.,  the  renunciation  of  authorities,  whethe 
in  ancient  translations,  scholastic  opinions,  or  eccleeiast 
ditions ;  a  shriukiiig  from  lawless  allegorizing,  and  a  fe 
the  necessity  for  emphasizing  historical  interpretation 
crease  of  confidence  in  the  unity  of  the  meaning  of  Sc 
tnd  in  the  ability  of  Scripture  to  furnish,  so  far  as  nc 
ethical  and  religious  truths  are  concerned.  Its  own  int 
tion.  But  the  erection  of  the  principle,  that  "  the  Bib] 
own  interpreter,"  into  a  theological  dogma  which  p 
ex^te  under  bonds  to  interpret  according  to  the  a 
"analogy  of  faith , "  a  lack  of  relative  interest  in  the  ' 
Biblical  Introduction,  and  a  disposition  to  make  the  ei 
ment  of  dogma  the  great  final  purpose  of  the  study  of  th 
—  these  are  counter  evil  tendencies  of  the  sixteenth  < 
vhich  bore  their  most  unsightly  fruit,  however,  in  tl 
BtrouB  productions  of  the  post-Reformation  writers. 

Luther  distinctly  renounced  authority  in  the  interp 
of  Scripture :  he  declared,  even  so  early  as  1520,  that  h' 
Dot  submit  to  authority  in  exegesis ;  "  Leges  interpreta 
bum  Dei  non  patior."  The  works  of  the  Fathers  are, 
to  be  read  with  discretion ;  but  by  accompanying  Si 
with  clearer  Scripture  we  are  to  arrive  at  tlie  truth.  V 
not  twist  Scripture,  but  let  it  tell  its  own  simple  truth, 
gorizing  for  the  meaning  of  the  writers,  and  reading  tl 
into  threefold  and  fourfold  parts  of  meaning,  was  littl 
taste :  sometimes  he  speaks  as  though  he  considered  it 
treatment,  and  work  fit  for  children  and  fools.  To  ge 
meaning  of  the  writer,  is  the  end  of  exposition ;  allege 
"awkward,  unclean,  earthy,  sluttish  rags  and  shags  of  ii 
tation."'  "The  Holy  Ghost,"  he  declares,'  "is  the 
writer  and  speaker  that  there  is  in  heaven  or  on  earth 
fore  his  words  can  have  only  the  one  simple  meaning  w 
call  the  scriptural  or  literal."  We  are  to  hold  by  th 
meaning,  and  let  Aaron  mean  Aaron,  and  not  a  figure  of 
Luther  showed,  on  the  whole,  that  clear  critical  insigh 

'  Works.  XVnr.  1588  :  ni.  100, 

*  Compare  I.  ICS 1  U.QBS,8141. ;  IH.  1082 ;  XV.  M4 ;  XXI.  SH 1. ;  X 
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leads  to  the  restriction  within  narrow  limits  of  the  direct  Mes- 
sianic references  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  is  by  no  means, 
however,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  scriptural  use  of  tropes, 
symbols,  and  figures  of  speech.  The  Psalms  are,  in  his  sight,  a 
smaller  Bible  within  the  larger;  because  he  can  find  in  them  so 
many  references  to  the  kingdom,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascen- 
sion of  Messiah.^  Like  Melanchthon,  he  understood  many  of  the 
Psalms  to  refer  both  to  David  and  to  Christ.  And  although  his 
aversion  to  allegory  appears  at  times  so  strong  that  he  declares* 
that  Jonah  (obviously  designed  by  its  author  to  be  understood 
as  an  allegorico-didactic  work  upon  an  historical  basis)  might 
be  taken  for  a  lie  and  a  legend  if  it  did  not  stand  in  Scripture ; 
nevertheless,  he  allowed  himself,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  use  of 
allegory  in  his  own  work  of  interpretation.  Allegories  may  at 
least  be  used  as  embellishments  for  teaching  the  unlearned : 
Isa.  vi.  is  an  example  to  illustrate  their  legitimate  use.*  We 
must  admit,  indeed,  that  neither  Luther  nor  his  co-adjutors  had 
a  clear  conception  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  use  and 
interpretation  of  allegory:  they  somewhat  arbitrarily,  and  with- 
out comprehending  their  own  reasons,  sometimes  accepted  and 
sometimes  rejected  it,  —  being  governed  for  the  most  part  by 
dogmatic  and  practical  considerations.* 

Melanchthon  opposed  those,  who,  not  content  with  one  inter- 
pretation for  each  passage,  feigned  the  finding  of  four  or  more 
different  meanings :  he  clearly  evinces  the  sentiment  that  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  is  to  be  arrived  at  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  grammatical  and  historical  means.^  One  fixed  and  sim- 
ple meaning  is  to  be  expected  and  sought  in  every  passage  of 
the  Bible :  this  must  be  attained  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  grammar,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric.®  Yet  Melanchthon  found 
a  place  for  allegory  in  those  ceremonies  which  were  instituted 
for  the  express  purpose  of  signifying  somewhat  else.  Zwingli, 
in  his  exegesis,  laid  frequent  and  considerable  emphasis  upon 
the  anthropopathic  manner  of  the  Bible  in  speaking  of  God  and 
divme  things.  Of  JGenesis  he  says,  "  Moses  brings  God  before 
us  as  though  he  were  some  illustrious  artificer."  He  closes  his 
treatment  of  the  cosmogony  with  the  penetrating  remark  that 


1  XIV.  23.  «  VI.  2641.  •  VI.  15,  99  ;  VIII.  251S. 

^  Compare  Reoss,  Geschichte  der  hell.  Schriften  N.  T.,  II.  p.  287  f. 

*  Praef.  ad  nov.  schol.  ad  proy.  Sal. 

*  Compare  Elementa  rhetor.,  lib.  II.:  "de  qnatuor  tensibns  sacramm  liteim- 
mm." 
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Of  the  above-mentioned  names,  that  of  John  Merder,  is  per- 
haps entitled  to  the  first  rank  as  an  exegete.  His  Commen- 
tary on  Job  displays,  for  its  time,  a  rare  degree  of  merit.  He 
regards  the  entire  prologue  of  this  Old-Testament  writing  as 
accommodated  humano  more^  and  denies  that  such  things  were 
literally  accomplished.  The  passage  chap.  xix.  26  he  explains 
of  Job's  expectation  of  deliverance  from  Jehovah  during  his 
own  lifetime. 

The  more  strenuous  historical  sense  of  the  writers  of  this 
time  led  them  even  to  emphasize  the  historical  nature  of  the 
early  chapters  of  Genesis.  Eden  was  understood  to  have  been 
a  veritable  garden  with  trees  planted  by  God  (a  mistake, 
according  to  Origen,  into  which  no  one  could  be  stupid  enough 
to  fall) ;  the  serpent  of  Eden  became  an  actual  snake,  which 
spoke  not  by  his  own  proper  faculty,  but  by  operation  of  the 
tempter  Satan.  And  yet  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  the 
Mosaic  law  were  for  the  most  part  allegorically  interpreted; 
for,  although  this  interpretation  was  plainly  contrary  to  the 
meaning  of  the  earlier  authors  of  Scripture,  it  was  thought  to 
accord  with  the  insight  and  teaching  of  its  later  authors.  The 
division  of  the  laws  into  moral  or  natural,  ceremonial,  and 
judicial  or  forensic,  was  common :  the  tendency  to  regard  the 
ceremonial  law  as  in  all  its  details  typical  of  Christ  became 
stronger  as  the  dogmatic  form  of  interpreting  Scripture  in- 
creased in  strength. 

The  exegesis  of  the  Bible  was  affected  also  by  that  view  of 
tlie  early  reformers  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  made  "the 
prophetic  writings "  comprehend  the  entire  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Important  dogmatic  considerations  fostered  the 
opinion  that  only  one  religion,  one  faith  and  office  in  teaching, 
luid  existed  from  the  beginning.  Prophecy,  therefore,  was  not 
to  be  thought  of  as  having  its  commencement  with  Samuel,  or 
even  with  Moses:  nearly  all  the  patriarchs  had  a  prophetic 
cliaracter  assigned  to  them.  The  general  task  of  prophecy  was 
conceived  of  as  the  announcement  of  the  gospel  in  the  form 
of  an  authentic  interpretation  of  the  law  (considered  as  predt- 
catio  poenitentiae)  and  of  a  renewal  of  the  Messianic  promises 
(so  Diestel).  "He  is  named  a  prophet,"  says  Luther,  "who 
lias  his  understanding  from  God  without  media,  in  whose 
mouth  the  Holy  Ghost  puts  the  words." ^  "He  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  prophet,  however,*  who  predicts  concerning  Jesus 

1  Works,  UL  1172. 
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ind  apostolic  traditions." '  This  assertion  is  the  exact 
)£  the  original  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  Bible  ah  the 
irce  of  authority  in  necessary  matters  of  faith  and  morals, 
lowever,  the  legitimate  interpretation  of  the  decree  of 
jneil  of  Trent;'  and  this  decree  is  itself  scarcely  more 
16  bringing  to  consciousness  and  formal  expression  of 
ad  already  been  for  a  long  time  a  habit  of  conduct.  By 
le  council  it  was  forbidden  to  interpret  the  Bible  con- 
>  the  judgment  of  Holy  Mother  Church  and  the  unani- 
lonsent  of  the  Fathera.*  Thus  had  Protestantism  and 
ism  so  joined  issue  regarding  the  nature  of  the  Word  of 
to  prevent  both  from  the  free  scientific  interpretation 
^hest  ethical  and  religious  uses  of  the  Bible.  During 
ond  portion  of  this  period  (viz.,  from  1600  A.D.  to  1750 
two  forms  of  tradition,  the  ancient  patristic  and  the  more 
dogmatic,  reigned  nearly  supreme  over  the  conception 
eological  use  of  Sacred  Scripture.  Which  of  the  two 
)f  tradition  was  on  the  whole  most  rigid  and  unshapely, 
Id  indeed  be  difficult  to  say.  The  general  movement 
a  better  condition  of  the  doctrine  existed  in  the  Prot- 
churches,  but  individual  exegetes  of  the  Roman-Cath- 
lurch  were  by  no  means  unaffected  by  the  same  geu- 
ovement.  Cajetan,  BellarmJne,  and  Oleaster  show  the 
a  of  view  which  were  taking  place  as  to  the  requirements 
^esis  i  and,  therefore,  as  to  the  nature  of  those  sacred 
;s,  to  deal  with  which  is  the  work  of  the  exegete. 
t)pposition  of  the  Anabaptists  and  others  to  the  Prot- 
ecclesiastical  view  of  Sacred  Scripture  was,  during  the 
th  century,  almost  devoid  of  appreciable  result.  This 
ion  emphasized  the  difference  between  the  Old  Testa- 
nd  the  New,  the  impossibility  of  committing  to  Scripture 
feet  Word  of  God,  the  contradictions  of  the  Bible,  the 
lost  writings,  etc. ;  but  it  wholly  lacked  genuine  scholar- 
'itical  acumen,  candor,  and  adherence  to  the  real  spirit 

Terbo  Del,  IV.  3:  compare  IV.  2. 

:il.  Trident,,  Sera.  IV.:  "  S.vnoilits  .  .  .  poroplclensqne  hanc  verftatem  et 

un  contineri  Id  llbrla  scrlptla  et  sine  Hcripto  IraiUtlonlbuB,  qaae  ex  ipslua 

re  ab  apoalolls  bcceptaa,  atit  ab  Ipaln  Bpo.itolis,  Spfrltti  Sancto  dictHnte, 

'  maniis  tradltae,  ad  tios  iinrjiie  perrenprunt.  ...  Si  qiils  aiitem  .  .  .  tra- 

jraedlctas  aclena  et  prudens  cnntenisprit,  anatliema  nil." 

icernit.  ut  nemo  suae  prudi:nCiae  innixua  in  rebua  fldel  et  momni  ■  •  . 

iios  senaiw  contnrqiienn,  contra  einn  sensiira  qnein  tonnit  et  tenet  tanrta 

clesia,  cnjiin  rst  Jiiilicare  de  rero  aensu  et  inFeipretationn  S  8.,  ant  etlam 

lanluiem  coDseuaum  patrunt,  ipaam  S.  S.  Interptetari  aitdeat," 
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of  Chriiitianity  as  unfolded  in  the  Cbrii 
Thomas  Miinzer  couuidei'ed  the  oldest  wt 
—  viz^  those  of  Moses  —  as  containing  t 
rest:  whatever  else  there  is  in  Scripture  h 
of  Moses.  But  Sebastian  Frank  opposed  t 
Dal  and  timeless  Word  of  God,  and  decried 
idol  out  of  the  writton  word. 

As  we  turn  our  attention  upon  that  era  : 
fullest  dogmatic  statement  of  the  doctiine 
was  nearly  dominant  without  dispute  in  Ch 
the  tendencies  with  which  the  Church  ente; 
tendencies  were,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
most  exclusively  —  toward  the  traditional  i 
dogmatics.  For  Protestantism  was  rapidlj 
buidens  in  the  service  of  essentially  the  sam 
it  had  been  its  mission  to  set  men  free. 

FROM  leOO  A.D.  TO  1760  A, 

The  general  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scriptui 
ism  had  by  the  beginning  of  the  seventeei 
in  its  conflict  with  the  Roman-Catholic  pi 
contained  within  itself  the  elements  of  a 
conflict.  This  doctiine  began  byproclaimii 
and  the  sufficiency  of  the  Word  of  God  in  t 
things  necessary  for  salvation,  both  as  respe 
But  it  hastened  toward  the  end  of  constru 
of  this  divine  Word,  as  the  so-called  regula 
and  test  of  all  interpretation.  It  therefore 
obligation  to  demonstrate,  what  it  felt  fori 
the  equal  and  absolute  inspiration  and  infi 
of  Scripture.  The  doctrine  of  such  inspirn 
became  the  chief  of  all  the  articles  of  C 
eipium  omnium  fidei  articviorum'),  the  one 
the  other  truths  of  Christianity  could  not 
sustained.  But  the  absolute  infallibility  a: 
of  all  parts  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  made  a 
of  faith ;  for  it  is  also,  and  primarily,  a  qui 
Protestantism  had  itself  started  that  spii 
sleep  nor  rest  until  it  had  inquired  into  1 
leg«i  fact.  For  Protestantism  required 
tnnvledge  of  the  original  languages  in  v 
written.    Its  spirit  was  not  satisfied  with 
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of  Bellarmine,^  who,  after  confessing  that  m  the  general  coim- 
cils  of  the  Church  there  are  few  men  skilled  in  Hebrew,  asserts 
that  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  Church  if  she  could  not 
on  grave  questions  confide  in  the  Latin  version.  It  became, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  Protestant  theologians  to  show  the  cor- 
ruptness of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  But  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  duty  the  principles  of  biblical  criticism  must  be  evoked : 
when  once  evoked,  they  would  never  again  withdraw  them- 
selves in  favor  even  of  those  who  originally  summoned  them. 
Moreover,  now  that  the  spirit  of  speculation,  and  of  philologi- 
cal research,  could  not  roam  free  in  the  fields  of  allegory,  it 
sought  the  more  unexplored  fields  of  history,  lexicography, 
grammar,  and  antiquities.  The  same  human  reason  which  was 
thought  capable  of  proving  Scripture  infallible,  and  of  formu- 
lating its  truths  into  trustworthy  systems  of  theological  state- 
ment, finally  inquired  also,  whether  it  might  not  reconstruct, 
according  to  the  facts  of  critical  research,  the  very  idea  of 
Scripture  itself.  Dogmatism  on  the  one  side,  and  rationalism 
and  criticism  on  the  other  side, — after  having  been  bom  of  the 
same  movement,  and  affeer  having  grown  for  a  time  together, 
—  soon  waged  against  each  other  a  strenuous  and  unremitting 
strife. 

The  source  of  most  of  the  numerous  errors  which  belonged 
to  the  post-Reformation  view  of  the  Bible  was  the  abrogation 
of  all  substantial  distinction  between  Sacred  Scripture  and  the 
Word  of  God.  Gerhard  labored  to  prove  that  there  is  no  real 
difference  between  the  immediate  utterance  of  the  divine  will 
and  its  record  in  sacred  writings :  he  argued  upon  the  scholastic 
logical  principle,  "Accidens  non  mutat  rei  essentiam,"  that 
the  form  of  utterance,  whether  verbal  or  written,  is  unessential. 
The  equivalence  of  immediate  revelation  and  Scripture  is  the 
foundation  of  the  dogmatic  argumentation  of  this  entire  era. 
HoUaz,  while  making  it  an  absolutely  first  principle  of  all  the- 
ology, that  **  whatever  God  hath  revealed  is  infallibly  certain," 
considers  it  the  first  principle  applicable  to  the  theology  of  his 
own  time,  that  "whatever  Sacred  Scripture  teaches  is  infallibly 
certain."  According  to  Baier  also,  although  that  immediate 
utterance  of  the  divine  will  which  was  in  early  times  made  by 
dreams  and  visions,  and  handed  down  orally,  was  the  Word  of 
God,  at  the  present  time  the  only  concrete  form  of  divine 

1  De  Verbo  Dei,  IE.  10 ;  compare  Melchlor  Gano,  De  Ung.  hebr.  et  gnMo. 
atUitate,  n.  IS. 
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simply  to  remark  that  its  most  untenable  extremes  are  all  trace- 
able to  that  fundamental  misconception  which  identifies  the 
Bible  and  the  Word  of  God. 

With  the  change  of  conception  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  truth  immediately  revealed  and  the  written  record  of  such 
truth,  a  change  in  the  use  of  Scripture  as  the  source  of  author- 
ity was  necessarily  connected.  The  earlier  and  greater  of  the 
Protestant  Symbols  teach  only  the  more  moderate  and  tenable 
view;  viz.,  that  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  both  as  re- 
spects faith  and  morals,  may  be  derived,  and  can  be  authorita- 
tively derived,  only  from  this  source.^  These  symbols  speak 
of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  in  such  cautious  and  general 
terms  as  not  to  stand  committed  to  the  untenable  positions  of 
the  post-Reformation  theologians.  "In  the  symbolical  books 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,"  says  Grimm,  "  the  notion  of  inspira- 
tion is  rarely,  and  then  only  incidentally,  mentioned."  ^  The 
Symbols  of  the  Reformed  Churches  also,  although  fuller  and 
more  explicit  upon  this  point,^  refrain  from  adopting  the  theory 
of  the  divine  dictation  and  infallible  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
until  the  time  of  the  Formula  Consensus  Helvetica ;  and  even 
this  formula  —  having  perished  in  the  dissensions  which  it 
excited  —  may  be  said  to  have  lost  its  symbolical  importance.* 

Nor  did  the  dogmatists  of  this  time  err  so  much  in  the  con- 
ceptions which  they  formed,  and  in  the  definitions  which  they 
gave,  of  the  nature  of  the  authority  of  Scripture,  as  in  the  extent 
of  ground  which  they  covered  by  these  conceptions  and  defini- 
tions. That  which  characterizes  only  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
Bible,  they  attempted  to  apply  to  every  word  and  letter  of  the 

1  Comx>are  Conf.  Gall.,  art.  6:  "  Quum  haec  (S.  S.)  sit  omni«i  Teritatis  summa, 
complectena  quidquid  ad  cultum  Dei  et  salutem  nostratn  requiritur."  Conf.  Belg., 
art.  7:  *'  Credimua  etiam  sacram  hanc  Scriptaram  perfectissiine  omnemDei  roliin- 
tatem  complecti,  et  in  iila  abunde  ea  omnia  doceri,  quaeounque  ab  hominibns 
credi  necesse  est,  ut  salutem  conaequantur."  The  text  is  given  according  to  the 
edition  of  Nienieyer,  1S40.  Thirty-nine  Articles,  art.  6:  "  Holy  Scripture  contain- 
eth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation; "  compare  art.  19  and  art.  21:  '*  Wherefore 
tilings  ordained  by  them  as  necessary  to  salvation  have  neither  strength  nor 
authority,  unless  it  may  be  declared  that  they  are  taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture.*' 
Confess.  Scot.,  art.  18:  '*  In  quibus  (S.  S.)  omnia  credenda  ad  hominum  salutem 
sufflcienter  expressa  afflrmamus.'*  Compare  also  the  declaration  of  the  West- 
minster Confession,  chap.  i.  sect.  6. 

2  Institntio  theol.  dogmat ,  p.  117.  This  is  true  with  the  unimportant  exception 
of  the  Confession  made  at  Weimar,  1649. 

s  Conf.  Belg.,  art.  3^  ''Oonflt«mur,  hoc  Dei  verbum  non  fnlsse  ulla  hnmana 
voluntate  aut  allatnm  ant  traditam:  sed  sanctos  Dei  viroe  dlvino  afflatos  Spirita 
locutos  esse."  Compare  Conf.  Boh.,  art.  1;  Conf.  Soot.,  I.  art  19;  Conf.  Gall.,  art. 
2-16;  Conf.  Belg.,  ait.  3-7. 

*  So  Winer,  Confessions  of  Christendom,  p.  26. 
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dicial  authority  is  also  canonical ;  it  belongs, 
.y  to  the  canonical  books  of  the  Bible, 
ted  with  this  quality  of  authority,  and  resting 
£  the  same  assumption  of  &ith,  were,  in  the 
t-Reforraation  theologians,  the  following  two 
properties  "  of  Sacred  Scripture ;  viz.,  its  per- 
perfection  or  sufBciency.  In  respect  to  these 
ins"  of  Sacred  Scripture,  it  was  not  so  much 
F  their  nature  as  the  extent  of  their  applica- 
lade  quite  untenable  by  the  post-Refomiation 
laration  of  Hollaz — that  the  doctrines  of  fiiith, 
morals,  which  are  necessary  to  eternal  salva- 

Bible  with  such  clear  light  that  the  docile, 
prejudiced  may  easily  perceive  them  —  is  cap- 
:htly  understood,  it  is  confessedly  true.  But 
tion  is  to  be  taken  in  the  meaning  of  the  post- 
logy,  it  becomes  quite  another  affair.  Accord- 
From  these  perspicuous  passages  of  Scripture 
lected  a  so-called  regula  fidei, "  which  is  a  kind 
eavenly  doctrine  gathered  from  the  plainest 
ture."  Even  such  a  theory  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
pparently  favorable  to  the  distinction  between 
lU  all  its  details  of  statement  and  language, 

God  which  it  contains.  The  import  of  the 
ird  is,  however,  clearly  seen  when  we  are  fur- 
derstand,  not  only  that  all  interpretation  of 
o  accord  with  this  analngy  of  faith,  but  also 
trary  to  the  regula  fidei '  must  be  admitted  in 
1.  In  the  view  of  Quenstedt  also,'  everj-  im- 
»  its  so-called  aedes,  where  it  is  most  manifest- 
these  "  seats  "  of  authority  in  the  clearer  pas- 
,  all  our  interpretation  must  be  derived, 
eable  how  all  the  so-called  "  affections  "  of  the 
ed  and  defined  by  the  post-Reformation  tbeo 
nanner  as  would  (in  their  opinion)  best  serve 
:s  of  Komanism  and  rationalism.     The  entire 

was  constructed  upon  the  assumption  of  the 

of  the  Bible  with  the  Word  of  God ;  and, 
nfallible  inspiration,  in  every  word  and  letter, 
its  alike.  Protestantism  thus  came  very  near 
tntially  the  same  false  principles  of  hermeneu- 
H.  locni  I.  c.  XX.  424 1.        ■  ersMm*  tbeol.,  L  p.  lis. 
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nature  of  scriptural  authority,  as  the  Roman 
selves.'  To  a  large  extent  in  theory,  and  to  a 
it  in  practice,  the  Protestant  theologians  set  up 
dogma  in  the  place  of  the  fictitious  tradition  of 
tolic  doctrine,  as  a  supreme  authority  through 
>on  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  It  became 
t  the  perspicuity  of  Scripture  itself  by  a  formu- 
lith.  The  pre-requisites  of  the  faithful  exegete 
y  the  candid,  scholarly,  and  tactful  mind,  even 
with  the  devout  spirit:  they  were  pre-eminently 
red  and  unswerving,  to  the  theological  rule  of 
3  rule  of  interpretation  is  the  analogy  of  faith. 

To  be  sure,  suitable  mental  gifts  and  an  ac- 
I  the  original  languages,  and  especitilly  spiritual 
nstantly  invigorated  by  prayer,  meditation,  and 
iditcdio,  tentatio),  —  are  chief  requinites  of  the 
;he  opinion  of  Gerhard*  and  Rambach.  Never- 
unity  in  dogmatic  belief  which  was  made  the 
y ;  and  ability  to  distinguish  type  and  antitype 
t  orthodox  pattern  became  the  recognized  means 
liis  belief.  The  revolution  which  Protestantism 
«d,  or  had  at  least  commenced,  in  the  doctrinal 
ge,  was  now  by  its  own  theologians  to  be  so 
ent  form  as  to  preclude  all  subsequent  changes. 
fixing  these  doctrines  was  to  result  in  infallible 
I  should  be  based  upon  the  assumption  that  all 
til  respects  alike  infallible.  Numbers  of  proof- 
t  desirable ;  but  the  weight  and  value  of  each 
icording  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  Scripture, 
,e  weight  and  value  of  every  other.  The  learn- 
e  was  much  displayed  in  pedantic  efiForts  to 
exts  not  already  pre-empted,  or  in  discussing 
a  seemed  to  refute  the  prevailing  dogmatism; 
V,  however,  to  twist  them  so  as  to  render  them 
same  dogmatism.  A  large  portion  of  the  Bible 
ed  up  as  proof-texts  for  the  current  systematic 
aith;  all  passages  of  Scripture  were  expected 
)d  by  all  the  orthodox  as  in  accordance  with 
I.  The  number  of  passages,  the  interpretation 
lus  fixed  by  dogmatic  considerations,  was  con- 
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id.  "That  an  appeal  was  made  in  such 
tness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  pledge  for 
Bays  ReuBS,*  "  like  a  horrible  irony." 
[dentifyiog  the  Bible  throughout  with  the 
applying  to  each  part  alike  the  assumption 
ition,  was  not  confiued  to  the  more  strictly 
f  Scripture.  The  consentient  voice  of 
JB  in  this  portion  of  the  period  asserts  that 
adictions  or  imperfections  whatever  in  the 
rests,  of  course,  upon  the  above-mentioned 
louth  of  the  writers  of  Scripture  is  one 
.eed,  but  one  author.  The  whole  of  the 
s,  has  proceeded  from  the  immediate  inspi- 
lost :  therefore,  nothing  ia  to  be  met  tbere- 
jtory  or  repugnant  to  any  thing  else,  or 
insistency .*  No  relief  was  allowed  to  the 
the  post-Reformation  dogma  by  way  of 
T  of  infallibility  only  to  the  original  text; 
dogma  in  its  efBeiency,  it  was  further 
cal  text  had  been  siipernaturally  preserved 
he  same  quality  of  infallibility  was  also  ex- 
ie  not  only  what  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
conclusions  which  may  be  logically  derived 

it  also  excluded  all  errors  of  amanuenses 
1  the  least  error,  —  whether  in  things  or 

matters  dogmatic  or  ethical,  or  historical, 
tphical,  or  onomastic,  —  and  no  ignorance 
pse  of  memory,  can  or  should  he  attributed 
iripture.  According  to  this  dogma,  —  as 
1, —  the  style  of  the  Bible  is  free  from  all 
arbarisms.  Quenstedt  considers  that  Beza 
nitting  the  contrary  view,  —  a  view  which 

theological  and  philosophical  faculties  of 
as  in  no  small  degree  blasphemous.*  The 
1  be  chained  with  having  composed  poor 

;refore,  that  the  orthodox  dogma  of  inspi- 

hriften  N.  T.,  II.  p.  29S. 

.  BCCt.  Yi,  «31. 

a  Iheol.,  I.  p.  TT  t. ;  "  per  bonsm  conseqneDtUni ;  p«t 
iriam  et  evldentem  consequentlam," 
the  str<ci«ac  docrrlne  ot  iDrmlllhtlity  an  connected  abo 
Bnge,  Baier,  Banner,  Bucbner,  and  CKjfioj. 
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ration  and  Sacred  Scripture  was  not  simply  made  unfavorable 
to  a  right  historical  estimate  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  Old  and  the  New ;  but  its 
essential  being  was  made  dependent  upon  the  suppression  of 
such  an  estimate.  Since  the  triune  God  was  the  author  of  all 
parts  of  the  Bible  alike,  since  apostles  and  prophets  were  only 
his  amanuenses,  and  since  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of 
the  sacraments  were  to  be  proved  with  equal  confidence  from 
both  Testaments,  all  real  historical  and  critical  research  was 
of  course  excluded  from  the  sacred  realm  of  Scripture.  Vari- 
ous attempts  to  harmonize  the  two  Testaments  were,  however, 
instituted,  especially  by  Franz  Junius  in  his  "  Parallela  Sacra," 
and  by  Surenhusius  in  his  Bt)3Aos  kotoAAot^s  (Amsterdam,  1713). 
Especially  interesting  are  those  questions  regarding  the  nar- 
ratives and  teachings  of  the  Bible  which  most  closely  relate 
to  the  facts  and  laws  of  science,  as  such  questions  begin  at  this 
time  more  and  more  to  prevail.  Attempts  to  combine  natural 
systems  of  the  universe  with  the  biblical  cosmogony  were  made 
in  England  by  Burnet,  Whiston,  Grew,  and  others.  The  prev- 
alent theology  opposed  the  Coper nican  system  on  account  of  its 
supposed  contradiction,  not  only  by  Josh.  x.  12,  but  also  by 
passages  like  Ps.  xix.  6  and  Job  ix.  7.  The  right  of  natural 
and  physical  science  to  investigate  such  matters  independently 
of  theology  was  of  course  scarcely  conceived  of:  it  was  not 
asserted  by  science  herself.  The  naivete  of  the  theological 
doctrine  of  creation  which  then  prevailed  could  not  be  cor- 
rected by  the  crude  beginnings  of  physics:  the  degree  of  its 
naivete  may  be  estimated  by  such  facts  as  follow.  It  was  com- 
monly believed  that  creation  took  place  in  the  spring,  since 
Oen.  i.  12  mentions  the  grass.  The  exact  date,  which  some  of 
the  Church  Fathers  had  made  the  25th  of  March,  Le  Clerc 
placed  on  July  12 ;  others,  however,  preferred  to  place  the  time 
of  creation  in  the  autumn.  It  was  a  question,  whether  the 
entire  twenty-four  hours  were  employed  in  the  divine  work, 
or  perhaps  only  a  few  hours  during  the  night-time.  It  was 
thought  a*great  wonder  that  the  earth  could  stand  in  the  water 
without  being  dissolved.  The  waters  above  the  earth,  some 
few,  following  Calvin,  understood  of  the  clouds;  others,  of 
ether,  or  the  crystalline  sea  of  Rev.  xv.  2.  The  mountains 
could  not  have  arisen  of  themselves ;  but,  according  to  Prov. 
viii.  25  f.,  they  were  created  by  God  on  the  third  day.  The 
tiew  that  Gen.  i.  16  does  not  narrate  the  original  creation  of 
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lit  their  first  appearance  in  Telatiou  to  the  earth, 
Y  some  writers:  accordiug  to  Bumet  and  otheiis, 
then  first  seen  shining  through  the  thick  mitt. 
unts  of  the  exact  physical  condition  and  pei-sonal 
)f  Adam  were  not  beyond  the  powers  of  the  theo- 
thid   time.     Our   first   progenitor  was  reckoned  a 

a  physician,  a  chemist,  a  mathematician,  but  above 
gian ;  he-  ^oke,  of  course,  the  sacred  language  of 
1,  according  to  some  authorities,  he  used  it  with  its 
el-points.  When  Meruier  asserted  that  Adam  was 
Ion,  and  not  a  proper  name,  "all  orthodoxy  was 
" '  The  warning  of  Buddeus,  "  We  should  not  draw 
from  the  academic  education  of  our  own  time  to 
Adamite  period,"  was,  however,  soon  heeded  so  far 
>  the  philosophy  held  by  Adam  to  the  sphere  called 

the  exclusion  of  the  systeinattc.  To  theories  of 
8  or  co-Adatnites, — white,  red,  or  black,  —  the  prev- 
oe  was  firmly  opposed.    The  topography,  history, 

of  Eden  and  its  first  inhabitants  were  much  dis- 
1  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Pentateuch  down 
iding  of  Mosaism  was  literally  understood  and 
I  was  also  supplemented  by  many  conjectures,  illus- 
uch  learning,  and  interpreted  as  typologically  full 
ines  of  Christianity.  The  prevalent  view  did  not 
ccept  in  its  starkest  and  most  literal  form  the  mir- 
.  X.  12. 

rbove-mentioned  reasons,  the  effort  of  Spencer*  to 
W8  of  the  Hebrews  with  a  more  freely  historical 

handling,  was,  on  the  whole,  not  well  received: 
:  too  evidently  the  marks  of  an  attempt  to  natural- 
oducts  which  were  to  be  kept  in  all  respeeta  pre- 
iperiiatural  and  sacred.  To  the  proofs  that  much 
ew  legislation  was  derived  from  Egyptian  sources, 
d :  These  few  individual  similarities  are  due  to  the 
e  Egyptians  themselves  learned  much  from  Abra- 
seph. 

e  of  prophecy  and  of  prophetic  writings  seems  to 
d  relatively  little  attention  in  the  post-Reformation 
ivived  zeal  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  original 
ambined  with  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  its  infalli- 
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l>ility,  made  typical  theology  bloom  wondrously  during  the  sev- 
enteenth century.^  The  secret  feeling  of  failure,  and  the  cool 
contradictions  of  the  Arminian  theology,  seemed  only  to  inflame 
the  " typological  concupiscence"  of  the  orthodox  theologians. 
According  to  Diestel,^  the  orthodox  view  is  to  be  seen  best  as 
exhibited  in  the  work  of  Witsius,  "  De  prophetis  et  prophetia." 
In  the  opinion  of  Witsius,  the  tokens  of  a  true  prophet  are 
three :  the  majesty  of  God  who  reveals,  the  splendor  of  revelar 
tion,  and  the  supercelestial  light  of  the  things  revealed  (^reve- 
lantis  Dei  majestaSy  revelationis  splendor^  rerum  revelatarum 
mpereoelestis  lux).  The  true  view  of  prophecy  was  held,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  to  admit  that  ecstasy  does  not  belong  to  the 
essence  of  the  prophetic  gift,  but  is  only  a  condition  which 
accompanies  certain  kinds  of  revelation.  Of  this  gift  the  very 
kernel  was  thought  to  be  the  knowledge  of  secrets  which  have 
been  revealed  by  God  to  his  friend  the  prophet,  and  which 
have  to  do  especially  with  the  prediction  of  the  future. 

The  ancient  necessity  of  rejecting  the  claims  of  grammatical 
and  scientific  exegesis  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  that  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  infallibility  is  applied  to  all  the  details  of  Scrip- 
ture, again  made  itself  abundantly  manifest ;  although  the  post- 
Reformation  theology  could  not  recognize  this  necessity  by 
making  the  frank  confession  of  Origen,  that  certain  tlungs 
in  the  Bible  are  absurd  or  impossible  when  literally  understood. 
According  to  the  post-Reformation  dogma,  the  meaning  of  the 
Bible  was  that  which  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  to  be  known  in  and 
through  the  Bible.  This  meaning  was  for  a  time  regarded  by 
most  writers  —  especially  through  the  influence  -of  the  "Philo- 
logia  Sacra"  of  Glassius  —  as  twofold:  the  literal,  and  the 
spiritual  or  mystical.  Such  a  manner  of  hermeneutics  was, 
however,  too  plain  a  departure  from  the  Reformation  tendency; 
it  was  opposed  by  Calovius,  Pfeiffer,  and  others,  and  was  grad- 
ually set  aside.  The  theory  of  types  was  made  to  take  the 
place  which  had  been  filled  by  the  mystical  inteipretation ;  and 
thus  did  the  ancient  school  of  Antioch  at  last  obtain  recogni- 
tion from  orthodoxy.  But  the  theory  was  carried  to  such 
extremes  that  even  the  polygamy  of  the  patriarchs  is  defended 
by  Zeltner  as  a  typical  scheme.  We  have  already  seen  the 
drunkenness  of  Noah  set  forth  by  Augustine  as  a  type  of  the 
passion  of  Christ. 

1  For  a  list  of  works  on  typical  theology,  see  Dlestel,  Ibid.,  pp.  477  fL 
>  lUd.,  p.  524. 
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of  Scripture  would  have  suffered  thereby.  Since  the  infallible 
inspiration  of  Sciipture  was  at  all  hazards  to  be  dogmatically 
maintained,  its  grounds  in  the  textual  integrity  of  Scripture 
must  not  be  permitted  to  be  disturbed.  The  Masora,  as  a  wall 
around  about  the  law,  must  have  protected  the  text ;  and  this 
was  the  work  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  mei  among  whom 
were  no  less  considerable  persons  than  Ezra,  Haggai,  and  Mal- 
achi.^  Grammatical  secrets,  bearing  mystical  meanings,  were 
therefore  to  be  uncovered  in  the  minute  variations  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  The  insincere  and  vacillating  method  of  treat- 
ing certain  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  thus 
induced,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Ps.  xxii.  17.^  Text- 
ual criticism  was  of  value  according  as  it  could  be  twisted,  or 
not,  to  serv6  the  cause  of  the  dogma. 

When,  however,  the  fact  of  variant  readings,  between  which 
the  Masoretic  text  had  not  chosen,  became  more  manifest,  and 
began  to  threaten  the  dogma  of  an  infallible  and  verbal  inspi- 
ration of  the  Bible,  a  resort  was  had  to  other  extremities  of 
argument  and  assertion.  John  Morinus  has  been  designated 
"the  father  of  textual  criticism"  in  the  stricter  meaning  of 
the  term.  In  the  first  book  of  his  "  Exercitationes  biblicae  " 
(Paris,  1638),  he  attempted  to  show  "  that  the  original  Hebrew 
text  has  been  so  corrupted  that  it  cannot  serve  as  the  source 
and  norm  of  Scripture,*'  and  that  a  proximately  accurate  repro- 
duction of  the  original  is  all  that  can  be  attempted.  He  also 
espoused  anew  the  cause  of  the  LXX.,  and  asserted  that  the 
Greek  translation,  prized  as  it  was  by  the  apostles  and  the 
Church  Fathers,  must  have  flowed  "  from  the  purest  fountains 
of  the  Hebrews."^  The  "Critica  Sacra"  of  Cappellus  (which 
was  finished  in  1634,  but  did  not  appear  until  1650)  was  a 
marked  advance  beyond  the  work  of  Morinus,  and  may  justly 
claim  the  title  of  "epoch-making,"  which  Diestel  (whom  we 
are  here  foUowmg)  bestows  upon  it.  Morinus  had  been  led 
into  many  blunders  and  sophisms  by  his  attempts  to  strike 
a  balance  between  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate;  he  himself 
sQently  and  somewhat  dishonorably  confessed  his  inferiority 
to  Cappellus,  when,  in  editing  the  work  of  the  latter,  he  first 


^  Compara  Nicolas  FuUer,  MisceU.  sac,  lib.  III.  c.  13. 

*  The  *  of  the  prevalent  Hebrew  reading  *'^IO  was  even  asserted  to  be  a  1  dimin- 
ntive,  and  thus  the  nnmber  1290  was  obtained  for  the  years  between  the  compo- 
tUion  of  the  Psalm  and  the  crncifixlon. 

•  Lib.  I.  8, 5,  ff. 
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'  passages  that  had  been  directed  against 
melius  justly  insisted  upon  the  truth  that 
biblical  text  do  not  concern  the  important 
onduct.  He  divided  the  entire  contents 
classes, — those  things  which,  being  either 
for  salvation,  can  scarcely  be  dispensed 
g3  not  thus  necessary.  With  CappelluB 
ius,  Walton,  Heide^er,  and  others ;  even 
acknowledged  the  above<mentioned  truth, 
edgment  involves  the  overthrow  of  the 
Tma  of  Sacred  Scripture.  Cappellus  an- 
I,  on  the  whole  for  his  time  very  excellent, 
the  Hebrew  text.  Under  his  influence, 
("Ars  Critica,"  which  first  appeared  in 
vinced,  and  the  conviction  gained  ground, 
Bible  has  gone  through  essentially  the 
lelong  to  all  other  ancient  writings. 
lowever,  disregarding  its  undoubted  basis 
till  remained  opposed.  It  re-asserted  its 
3ible  is  throughout  the  infallible  Word  of 
text  do  not  He  before  us  In  autographic 
be  the  medium  for  this  in&llihle  Word, 
rpzov  and  others  (with  a  force  of  argu- 
is  day  attempted,  but  can  never  again  be 
single  concession  were  once  made  to  the 
at  stop  in  their  discoveries  and  demands 
ired  the  entire  field.  Thus  would  a  gap 
ip  (^rima  elabendt)  be  opened  for  all  the 
ly  attempt  was  made  to  hold  them  by  an 
>rity  of  Sacred  Scripture.^  Literal  and 
,  therefore,  not  to  be  regarded  as  corrupt 
t  rather  as  designed  variations  which  the 
in  expressing  himself.  The  difference  of 
s  between  2  Sam.  xxii.  and  Ps.  zviii.  was 
ig  a  double  purpose  of  the  Holy  Spirit: 
lling  of  proper  names  showed  the  freedom 
The  necessity,  however,  for  transferring 
infallibility  from  any  extant  manuscript 
ideal  non-existent  text,  became  more  and 
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till  held  by  many,  that,  although  no 
>  found  in  existing  manuscripts,  such 
f  freeing  the  single  texts  from  their 
niting  them  into  one  whole.  With 
r  to  he  the  better  hope  in  resorting 
; ;  it  was  proposed  to  restore  the  text 
ree  use  of  the  LXX.,  the  Apocrypha, 
i).  Thus  did  that  feeling  of  neces- 
If  created,  re-act  in  stimuiating  crit- 
text  of  the  Bible. 

1  defended  in  1538  by  the  German 
1  Hebrew  vowels  of  the  present  text 
ter  than  that  of  the  original  authors, 
nity  and  integrity  of  the  po6t-Refoi> 

the  great  leaders  of  the  Reformation 
T.  The  writers  on  the  Roman-Catho- 
of  course,  ready  to  draw  conclusions 
d  be  relatively  favorable  to  the  texts 
/XX.  It  became  necessary  on  dog- 
nds,  therefore,  to  assert  the  infalli- 
e  pointing  of  the  Hebrew  text.  The 
lints  of  the  Old  Testament  was  first 
lemand  of  religious  faith  and  of  theo- 
1  of  some  theologians,  which  went  to 

origin  of  the  Hebrew  vowel-points 
dam,  necessitated   the   absurdity   of 

Sacred  Scripture  in  itfi  present  writ- 
luded,  from  the  same  ancient  source, 
which  the  orthodox  dogma  of  Sacred 
it,  however,  seem  to  most  writers  to 
I  vowel-points  should  have  originated 
riter,  or  perhaps  with  the  writing  of 
[aw.  They  had  remained  unchanged 
lent  writers.     For  the  vowels  as  well 

to  be  endowed  with  the  quality  of 
so  it  was  held  by  the  most  extreme 

the  opinion  of  theologians  was  from 
on  this  matter.  So  many  scholars  in 
gland  finally  adopted  the  correcter 
as,  that  Walton  could  declare :  "  The 
DaipeoT,  refeired  to  abon,  la  especUllr  M  b« 
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tter  was  once  for  all  settled  in  favor  of 
)ne  step  was  thus  taken  without  further 
1.  Nor  can  the  influence  of  the  direc- 
e  entire  point  of  view  to  be  gained  con- 
e  Bible  easily  be  over-estimated. 
\y  turn  our  attention  to  those  critical 
ich  were  at  work  in  other  fields  than 
iarch,  and  which  were  gradually  under- 
matism.  The  Reformation  principle  of 
it  the  exegete  must  have  a  knowledge 
ich  the  Bible  was  written  —  combined 
nistic  movement  of  this  period  to  pro- 
lical  Grammar,  Lexicography,  Antiqui- 
Special  Introduction.  The  languages 
w  —  the  Chaldaic,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic, 
I  be  studied ;  with  how  great  zeal  and 
!  work  of  the  Buxtorfs  bears  witness, 
pan'  that  the  interpreter  of  Scripture 
ist,  second  a  philosopher,  and  third  a 
t  of  important  results.  The  work  of 
ms,  whose  death  occurred  in  the  very 
period  (1750),  was,  notwithstanding  its 
in  the  history  of  biblical  lexicography 
reasons  enough  for  his  complaint  that 
iewa  of  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  were 
/  prevalent.*  According  to  one  view, 
ne  and  holy  language,  and  its  vowel- 
3  to  the  last  dot  inspired  and  full  of 
ig  to  the  other  view,  the  language  was 
Itured  and  full  of  faults,  and  the  vowel- 
Schultens  recognized  the  fact  that 
iiman,  and  analogous  to  other  Semitic 
le  several  score  of  important  grammati- 
rks,  which,  although  they  were  without 
principles,  nevertheless  directed  much 
I  the  Bible  with  no  small  beneficial  re- 
^or  the  history  of  Hebrew  grammar  ia 


cae,  Altdorf,  I6U. 

I,  de  utilltate  dialectomni  oriental. 

nnmerous  works  canoot  hare  be  meotioDed :  but 

a,  II.  pp.  307  II. :  Geaenliis,  GeschlchM  der  habr, 

0  i  and  lutioduetlou  to  Winer's  Groumiar. 
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estel  has  mentioned  the  following  names 
aking: "  Reuchlin  (1506),  Buxtorf  (1609), 
D8  (1737).  Nor  was  lexicography  far  be- 
number  of  names  it  could  reckon ;  as  the 
c^cal  catalogues  of  Wolf  in  his  "Biblio- 
"  Historia  X^zicorum  Hebraicorum  "  may 

af  the  seventeenth  century  can  the  name 

of  modern  Biblical  Introduction  also  be 
lie  attempt  and  the  name  (furayiuy^  <»  to; 
lie,  indeed,  much  farther  back  in  Church 
it  of  view  from  which  the  more  ancient 
was  now  to  be  almost  wholly  changed. 

it  was  Roman-Catholic  scholars  who  lirst 
naterial  which  had  been  accumulating,  and 
s  and  results  similar  to  those  which  now 

under  the  title  of  Biblical  Introduction, 
s  the  name  of  Richard  Simon-  (f  1712), 
:s  evinced  both  great  learning  and  a  philo- 
da  pre-eminent.     But  among  the  Protes- 

list  of  names  may  be  quoted,  —  such  aa 
'fitus,  Heidegger,  but  especially  the  "  Ap- 
Irian  Walton,  Bishop  of  Chester  (t  1661). 
history  of  the  Canon  emei^s  in  the  same 
sthesis  of  Richard  Simon,  that  the  elders 
ed,  and  who  were,  according  to  Num.  xi. 

the  Spirit,  constituted  not  simply  a  San- 
lege  of  sacred  scribes.  It  was  the  busi- 
preserve  and  edit  the  public  annals :  they 
constituted  a  kind  of  court  for  this  pur- 
1  until  long  after  the  Exile.  The  elders 
jh,  especially  of  the  historical  portions  of 
members  of  the  college  were  prophets  in 
the  word.  As  to  particular  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  with  the  exception  of  Deut. 
iversally  ascribed  to  Ptoses  (Hobbes,  how- 
iiteronomy  only  was  in  the  main  Mosaic); 
lerally  ascribed  to  Moses.  The  number 
ho  considered  Canticles  to  be  a  Bong  of 
ided,  among  others,  Le  Clerc  and  Richard 

held  the  allegorical  view  of  the  nature  of 
hte  der  h^.  BcbiUMn  N.  T.,  I.  p.  7. 
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Jonah,  and  it  was  quite  commonly  asserted  that  the  fables  of 
Orion  and  Andromache  originated  from  this  Hebrew  writing. 
The  Talmudic  tradition  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Psalms 
became  doubted. 

Geography,  chronology,  antiquities,  and  even  comparative 
religion,  in  the  relations  which  all  these  inquiries  sustain  to 
the  interpretation  and  idea  of  Sacred  Scripture,  began  to  be 
diligently  cultivated.  The  morning  of  a  new  day  in  history 
was  manifestly  dawning ;  the  time  of  a  resolve  to  look  upon 
revelation  with  the  uncovered  eye  of  reason  was  making  ready 
to  be  ushered  in.^  Premonitions  of  the  desire,  and  examples 
of  the  attempt,  to  write  a  genuine  history  of  the  nation  Israel, 
together  with  the  beginnings  of  a  collection  of  material  for  this 
purpose  from  sources  outside  of  the  Old  Testament,  appear 
toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  works  of  Prideaux  ^  and  Shukford  ^ 
evince  the  interest  of  English-speaking  scholars  in  this  move- 
ment. Many  truly  great  treatises  —  when  judged  by  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  time  —  upon  biblical  geography,  chronology, 
and  antiquities,  mark  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Even  the  relations  of  the  Bible  to  nature  attracted  attention : 
the  biblical  flora  and  fauna  were  described  by  writers  like 
Celsius  *  and  Bochart.^  Naturalistic  explanations  of  certain  of 
the  apparent  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  began  to  appear 
even  among  confessedly  orthodox  writers.  It  became  a  debated 
question,  whether  Deut.  viii.  4  and  xxix.  5  announce  a  miracle, 
or  not ,  also,  whether  an  unusual  ebb-tide,  assisted  by  a  won- 
drously  strong  wind,  might  not  account. for  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Naturalistic  explanations  of  the  plagues  in  Egypt 
were  more  freely  attempted,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
inducement  oflfered  by  the  nature  of  those  events ;  it  was  also 
remembered  that  even  as  early  as  Pliny  the  reputation  of  Moses 
for  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  mysteries  of  Egyptian  magic 
had  been  established.    As  yet,  however,  the  opinion  of  Spinoza  ^ 

^  The  onmher  of  separate  writings  upon  the  difficult  passages  of  the  Bible 
which  appeared  daring  the  seventeenth  century  is  a  significant  feature  of  the 
tlmeu 

*  The  Old  and  New  Testament  connected  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  neigh- 
boring nations;  London,  1716  and  1718. 

*  The  Sacred  and  Profane  History  of  the  World  connected;  London,  1727  and 
1729 

*  His  Hierobotaaicon  (Dpsal,  1745)  is  still  one  of  the  most  important  works  on 
this  snbject. 

*  fileroEoloon.  *  Tract.  theol.-pol.,  c.  vL 
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wonders  were  merely  natural  events,  and  that  noth- 
ppen  which  is  eontra  naturam,  was  uniformly  rejected, 
eral  interest  in  exegesis  which  prevailed  during  this 
I  already  been  remarked  upon.  A  picture  —  toler- 
3t  in  the  opinion  of  Diestel  —  of  the  activity  in  this 
rhich  prevailed  between  the  years  16S0  and  1660,  is 
le  "Critici  Sacri,"  a  collection  of  exegetical  writings 
le  English  scholars  Scattei^ood,  Gouldinan,  and  John 
d  Pearson,  Although  the  exegesis  of  Roman-Catholic 
en  that  of  men  so  celebrated  as  Cajetan,  Bellarmine, 
n  de  Muia,  remained  closely  bound  to  Church-tradi- 
nfluence  of  the  changes  going  on  conld  not  fail  to 
f  felt  upon  them  also.  Especially  does  the  "Com- 
iteral "  of  Calmet  (Paris,  1724  ff.)  show  tokens  of 
insight,  critical  method  in  dealing  with  the  Church 
id  real  interest  in  discovering  the  true  meaning  of 

best  results  in  interpretation  which  the  method  of 
mation  dogmatics,  when  modified  by  criticism  and 
uld  attain,  are  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  John 
ttorn  in  Bremen,  1603.  In  him  the  post-Reformation 
I  and  exegetical  treatment  of  the  Bible  reached  its 
eight.^  To  this  exegete  has  been  assigned  the  honor 
^  the  Reformed  Church  from  the  dominion  of  scho- 
lodoxy.  Inasmuch  as  he  firmly  and  boldly  main- 
t "  orthodoxy  a  la  mode  "  was  working  the  ruin  of  the 
is  not  strange  that  the  scholastic  school  in  a  body 
m,  and  "  charged  him  with  heterodoxy,  with  Judaism, 
m,  Chiliasm,  and  all  other  possible  heresies."  But 
we  are  significantly  told,  "had  the  awakened  Chris- 
s  side."  The  idea  of  an  evolution  in  revelation  lies 
il  form  within  the  theory  of  Cocceius.  He  found, 
ih  an  exuberance  of  meaning  in  all  the  parts  of  Scrip- 
Bquently  led  him  astray;  but  he  differed  radically 
illegorists  in  his  effort  not  to  misuse  or  arbitrarily 
text.^  For  example,  to  prove  the  Trinity  out  of  the 
him  he  thinks  should  not  be  attempted ,  for,  as  says 

iTdcle  on  Coccejus,  by  Ebmid,  In  Eerzog  and  F\M,  ReaUEncyklo- 

.{  35,  he  seta  forth  the  rule;  "Id  aij^iflcant  verba,  quod  potannt 
intern  oratione,  fie  lit  omDinn  lnt«r  u  convcniant,  ut  kpp«n«t 
ter  et  aple  ad  docendum  esse  locutnm." 
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;3  arguments  for  attesting  his  faith  which 
les  to  the  mockery  of  infidels."  He  de- 
lysteries  in  the  numbers  of  the  Levitical 
that  God  did  not  design  that  the  chro- 
ies  of  Sacred  Scripture  should  be  without 
ecause  accurate  information  in  these  mat- 
rt  ojmt  of  saints,  and,  in  part,  because  God 
cercise  in  disputation  and  research.  Dies- 
arent  truth,  that  Cocceius  did  not  really 
e  of  genuine  prophecy,  and  considered  it 
apocalypsis.  But,  as  Ebrard  claims,  the 
iatory  which  Cocceius  found  predicted  in 
I  ascribed  not  so  much  to  the  falsity  of  his 
he  general  direction  of  prophetic  exegesis 
ther  along  toward  the  views  of  the  future 
iiga  seem  to  stand ;  who  has  been  assigned 
tor  between  Cocceius  and  Grotius,  —  re- 
interpretations  to  which  the  former  is  too 
it  finding  fault  with  the  latter  because  be 
iah  as  otherwibe  than  typically  announced 

y  of  Cocceius  and  his  followers,  although 
listinctively  new  views  of  the  Bible,  had 
izing  eflfect.  It  emphasized  the  superior- 
n  to  the  covenant  of  grace  in  the  New 
.  brought  into  relative  prominence  the 
>venant  in  the  Old.' 

nd  ameliorations  of  the  post-Reformation 
ure  of  Sacred  Scripture  were  not  to  sat- 

either  biblical  criticism  or  philosophic 
irthodoxy  had  unceasing  battles  to  fight 
tical,  and  theosophic  tendencies,  —  soon 
:reme  as  to  threaten  the  entire  existence 
was  announced  as  the  one  article  of  faith 
must  stand  or  fall.    Its  att«mpt  to  attach 

the  most  minute  and  comprehensive  man- 
id  infallible  letter  of  the  Bible,  provoked 
er  statements  from  so-called  enthusiasts 

sight  such  a  dogma  was  gross  bibliolatry. 


'ii*l 
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Some,  like  Rathman,  made  ^^  the  inner  light "  an  independent 
source  of  authority,  and  the  only  key  to  Scripture.  Many  of 
the  expressions  of  the  mystics  upon  the  Continent  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  Quakers  in  England.^  The  Scripture 
has  been  spoken  of  as  the  light ;  but  '*  it  is  not  the  light,  nor 
the  word,  nor  the  life,  nor  the  judge,  nor  the  rule,  nor  the 
leader."  The  distinction  made  by  the  early  reformers  between 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  written  Bible  was  presented  by  these 
mystics  in  greatly  exaggerated  form.  Schwenkfeld,  Weigel,  and 
Jacob  Boehme,  placed  Scripture  as  the  written  and  external 
word  far  below  the  inner  word,  and  even  denied  the  necessity 
of  the  former  for  those  who  had  the  latter.^  "The  external 
word,'*  says  Schwenkfeld,*  "  is  the  human  voice,  sound,  letter, 
or  call,  in  which  there  is  included  no  divine  virtue."  "If 
thou  sayest,"  declares  Weigel,  '*  among  the  inexperienced,* 
that  the  letter  is  God's  Word,  and  dost  devise  the  Spirit  in 
the  letter,  then  thou  art  no  theologian,  but  a  misleader." 
These  writers  held  that  obscurities  and  errors  exist  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  they  opposed  the  doctrine  of  infallible  inspira- 
tion. Yet  they  did  not  hesitate,  when  not  expressing  them- 
selves polemically,  to  ascribe  a  high  value  to  the  Bible.  "  The 
Sacred  Scripture,"  says  Weigel,  "is  a  dear  gift  of  God,  and 
is  to  be  reckoned  above  all  treasures:  yet  it  makes  no  one 
blessed."  These  writers  also  did  not  hesitate  to  call  the  ortho- 
dox theologians  "  slaves  of  the  letter,"  and  to  claim  for  them- 
selves the  subordination  of  the  letter  to  the  Spirit.  The  use  of 
the  regula  fidei  as  the  prime  principle  of  interpretation,  itself 
so  ill-defined  and  yet  so  insisted  upon,  necessarily  invited  the 
attempt  to  substitute  an  equally  loose  conception  of  "  the  inner 
light,"  or  of  reason,  or  of  the  so-called  "  Spirit,"  as  the  right 
principle  of  biblical  interpretation.  It  was,  however,  the  re- 
searches of  critical  scholars  and  the  thoughts  of  philosophers, 
who  both  in  learning  and  constructive  power  of  intellect  were 
more  than  a  match  for  the  most  gifted  of  the  conservative 
party,  that  steadily  undermined,  point  after  point,  with  contest 
after  contest,  the  whole  field  of  dogmatics  concerning  the 
nature  of  Sacred  Scripture.    An  historical  sketch  of  this  period 

^  See  Sonntag,  De  Doctrina  InspirationiSi  p.  100  f.,  for  the  foUowing  and  other 
citations  from  these  mystical  writers. 

«  Compare  Schwenkfeld,  Ep.,  79;  Weigel,  PostiU.,  pp.  1  f.,  M,  136,  838;  and 
GUldengrlflf,  p.  fi7  L 

*  Ep.,  90.  4  rv«#i  oflcvror,  p.  34. 
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must,  then,  include  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant names  and  influences  that  engaged  most  effectiyely  in  its 
decidedly  destructive  work. 

It  was  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland,  rather  than  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  Germany,  that  the  indications  of  the 
approaching  freedom  in  exegesis,  and  of  the  coming  change 
in  the  conception  of  Scripture,  appeared  in  their  strongest  and 
earliest  form.  For  although  many  writers  in  Holland,  like 
Piscator,  Rivetus,  and  Gomarus,  clung  for  the  most  part  to  the 
traditional  views,  a  considerable  number  of  others  deliberately 
and  intelligently  departed  from  those  views^  One  John  Drusius 
attracts  our  attention  by  his  complaint,  that  he  is  much  alone 
in  his  reliance  upon  a  critical  study  of  the  Hebrew  text,  rather 
than  upon  the  traditions  of  the  commentators.  And  yet  he 
adds :  "  Whoever  departs  from  the  common  view  becomes  forth- 
with a  heretic ;  whoever  writes  the  truth  will  be  hated."  Dru- 
sius denies  that  any  mystery  lies  concealed  in  the  word  Elohim ; 
he  asserts  the  incorrectness  of  the  present  vowel-pohiting  of 
Jehovah.  Daniel,  David,  and  Solomon,  he  regards  as  prophets 
in  the  second  degree ;  since  their  writings  are  not  in  the  strictly 
prophetic  part  of  the  Old-Testament  Canon.  Similar  work  was 
carried  farther  by  Ludovicus  de  Dieu.  That  Cocceius  stands 
on  the  extreme  confines  of  dogmatic  orthodoxy,  and,  indeed, 
i&  rather  to  be  counted  with  the  heretical  than  the  orthodox 
party,  in  regard  to  the  above-mentioned  points,  we  have  ali*eady 
seen. 

It  was,  however,  chiefly  by  the  "Annotations"  of  Hugo 
Grotius  (Amsterdam,  16-tl),  —  which  were,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, hints  for  cursory  reading,  rather  than  detailed  comment 
for  the  connected  study  of  the  Bible ,  and  which  were  written 
by  a  layman  for  the  use  of  the  laity,  —  that  the  ferment  of 
rationalism  in  exegesis  was  introduced  into  the  age.  These 
exegetical  works  of  the  great  statesman,  as  is  customary  in 
such  cases,  remained  for  some  time  comparatively  unknown: 
they  were  stamped  by  subsequent  theologians,  especially  by 
that  "  born  inquisitor  "  Calovius,  as  dangerous.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  more  distinctively  rationalistic  age,  Vogel  and  Do- 
derlein  supplemented  and  gave  currency  to  the  Annotations 
(Halle,  1775  and  1779).  The  influence  of  Grotius  lies  largely, 
therefore,  in  the  next  period.  Grotius  placed  many  citations 
from  classic  authors  parallel  with  biblical  passages,  especially 
with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and,  since  he  left  them  with- 
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Y  coropreheusive  principle  of  comparison,  they  served  to 
sh  the  apparent  originality  of  the  Bible.'  But  especially 
rotius'  treatment  of  prophecy  a  radical  departure  from 
ivalent  dogmatic  method.  For,  although  he  recognized 
y  of  the  prophetic  passages  a  teneus  »ublimior  and  even 
IS,  yet  this  concession  to  the  dogmatic  method  altogether 
the  confldence,  deSniteuess,  and  compass,  in  interpreting 
d  Testament  by  the  New,  which  the  method  required. 
I  above  fact  was  due  the  common  saying ;  "  Cocceius 
Ilhrist  in  the  Old  Testament  everywhere ;  Grotius,  no- 
"  Grotius  did  indeed  break  with  the  unconditional 
ity  of  the  Gospels  in  Old-Testament  exegesis.  The 
ent  which  he  gave  to  the  uu  rXifpaS^  of  Matt.  i.  22,  for 
:e,  contains  the  germ  of  the  modern  philologicaU  rather 
lie  fruit  of  the  older  dogmatic,  view."  The  connection 
n  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment  is  made  very  loose,  and, 
vere,  "typico-allegorical."  Grotius  does  not,  however, 
;ly  restrict  prophetic  vision  to  the  more  near  and  imme- 
surrounding  events.  Isa.  ix.  and  xi.  he  refers  to  Heze- 
lut  underneath  these  praises  of  Hezekiah  the  praises 
isiah  in  a  sublimer  sense  are  latent.  He  considers  the 
t  of  Jehovah,  in  chap.  xlii.  1  S.,  to  be  the  prophet  him- 
lut  these  same  things  are  more  sublimely  fulfilled  in 
whose  figure  Isaiah,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  bure.  The 
ig-still  of  the  sun  referred  to  in  Josh.  x.  13,  he  regards 
etic  phrase ;  and  yet  he  declares  that  it  was  not  impossi- 
God  to  stay  the  course  of  the  sun,  or  to  make  it  appear 
oud  above  the  honzon  after  its  real  setting.  Exegesis 
kind  which  Grotius  pursued  is,  of  course,  incompatible 
he  tenure  of  the  post-Reformation  dogma  of  jnspira- 
And,  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  most  general  princi- 
Grrotius'  theory  of  inspiration  may  be  called  the  principle 
;imony.  Inspiration  is  not  to  be  needlessly  ascribed  to 
iters  of  the  Bible.  Not  all  the  books  in  the  Hebrew 
were  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  "There  was  no 
says  this  writer,  "  that  the  historical  books  be  dictated 
Holy  Spirit :  it  was  enough  that  the  writer's  memory  be 
concerning  the  matters  in  view,  or  tliat  there  be  dili- 

ipare  tlie  ■tatoment  of  HHsenVuvh,  anli'Ia  Grotius.  Herzoit  and  Plltt, 
:yklopad)G  :  Bee  alHO  Sesaar,  Oratio  <le  Hiignnn  Gmtin, 
the  noM  In  HagcDbach's  uticle,  Ibid.;  sod  DieaMi,  Oeachlchta  tlw 
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he  memoranda  of  the  ancients."  *  "  The 
:  prophets,  did  not  have  revelation  in  all 
in  which  they  did  not  have  revelation, 
■uraliter.^ 

direction  as  that  of  Giotius  did  the  work 
ument  embracing,  however,  especially  the 
le  Old  Testament  (1693-1708).  Many 
critical  treatment  of  the  Old-Testament 
e  found  in  the  commentaries  of  Le  Clerc. 
d  Josh.  X.  12  f.  as  a  miracle:  the  destruc- 
osioned  hy  an  overflow  of  the  sea.  With 
logy  of  Gen.  v.,  and  to  biblical  chronology 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  given  him^lf 
It  the  matter :  he  regards  it,  however,  as 
lam's  case,  that  he  begat  three  sona  after 
and  twenty  years  old.  Le  Clerc,  like 
he  histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
:  it  would  he  superfluous;  and,  moreover, 
'  disagree  among  themselves,  are  some- 
ffledge,  and  sometimes  err.  The  obvious 
he  writers  shows  that  the  words  are  not 
tion  of  the  apostles  was  a  devout  move- 
ccupied,  excited,  and  strengthened  their 
ation  and  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of 
>n8  which  the  prophets  received  by  inspi- 
id  new  inspiration  to  communicate. 
IB,  as  well  as  others  of  this  school,  —  e-g., 
id  Limborch  (^1712),  —  Reuss  praises,* 
lorable  enough  to  confess  that  they  them- 
1  gift  of  the  Spirit  for  the  understanding 
jause  they,  therefore,  did  not  discover  a 
igs  "  in  the  Bible  which  their  opponents 
o  find  there. 

;he  position  of  dogmatic  orthodoxy  was 
the  nature  and  authority  of  Scripture,  hy 
604)  and  his  followers.  This  party  were 
lable  principles  of  hermeneutics  than  was 

p.  IV.  p.  673,  edition  ol  1733. 

[.  T.,  etc.,  Appendix,  Op.  IV.  p.  4TS. 

th<ologlenB,  etc.,  lettroa  11  and  13;  DfleDM  de  aenti- 
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the  dogmatic  orthodoxy ;  nor  were  they  any  less  arbitrary  in 
their  determination  to  force  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  into 
conformity  with  the  so-called  deliverances  of  "reason"  than 
those  whom  they  opposed  had  been.  Only,  the  rationalism  of 
orthodoxy  had  spent  itself  in  trying  to  bring  about  an  agree- 
ment of  Scripture  with  the  so-called  regtda  fideu  The  chief 
effort  and  effect  of  Socinianism,  on  the  contrary,  spent  itself 
in  the  following  two  dii*ections:  in  widening  the  diflfei^ences 
between  the  two  Testaments,  and  in  denying  the  inspiration 
of  much  of  their  written  contents.  The  Socinians  made  the 
differences  between  the  two  great  parts  of  the  Bible  so  great 
as  to  threaten  the  essential  unity  of  the  Bible.  The  truth 
that  the  religious  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  were  divinely 
revealed  being  conceded,  it  was  averred  by  them  that  the  dogma 
of  the  Church  had  so  confused  the  standing-points  of  the  Old 
and  New,  that  it  could  not  be  told  whether  we  are  "  Christians 
or  Jews  or  Jewish  Christians."  But,  in  fact,  the  Old  Testament 
must  be  considered  as  totally  abrogated,  —  the  Decalogue  as 
well  as  the  ceremonial  law.  The  truth  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  contained  in  the  New ;  but  against  the  free  finding  of  the 
New  in  the  Old,  and  especially  of  any  soteriological  truth  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  Psalms,  Socinianism  offered  determined  oppo- 
sition. It  interpreted  the  promises  in  the  Mosaic  law  as  per- 
taining solely  to  sensuous  and  earthly  good ;  it  denied  that  the 
Hebrew  religion  contained  anywhere  a  knowledge  of  the  eter- 
nal and  blessed  life.  To  Prophetism  in  the  narrower  sense, 
however,  it  assigned  a  real  disclosure  by  revelation  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  a  really  divine  inspiration,  which  was  to  be  reckoned 
as  more  than  a  merely  naturalistic  quickening  of  constitutional 
gifts.  The  prophets  believed  indeed  on  Messiah,  but  not  on 
the  concrete  Jesus  Christ  of  the  New  Testament.  The  quality 
of  infallibility  was  denied  to  the  inspiration  of  the  biblical 
writers :  their  inspiration  did  not  extend  to  style,  to  woixls,  or 
to  letters.  According  to  Diestel,  it  was  after  having  effected 
a  union  with  English  Deism,  that  Socinianism  exercised  its  more 
permanent  influences  upon  German  theology.^  Of  some  of  its 
characteristic  interpretations,  —  e.g.,  such  as  that  El-Gibbor,  in 
Isa.  ix.,  signifies  only  "  a  mighty  hero,"  that  Ps.  ii.  refers  only 

1  On  tlie  Inflnence  of  SocJn1aTii«m  upon  the  doctrine  of  Sacpp<l  Scriptnre,  see 
Diestel,  Die  sooinianiache  Ansclianiing  vora  A.  T.,  etc.,  Jahrbb.  fiir  deutAche 
Tlieolojrie,  1«62,  IV.;  and  Gesrbirhte  des  A.  T.,  p.  634  f.:  and  compare  Beuas, 
Geschichte  der  heil.  Scbriften  N.  T.,  II.  p.  297  f. 
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typically  to  Christ,  and  that  Ps.  xlv.  refers  to  the  wedding  of 
Solomon,  —  the .  same  modern  authority  declares,  "  They  stood 
at  that  time  in  shai*p  opposition  tp  the  churchly  interpreta- 
tion, but  to-day  are  become  with  many  exegetes  very  nearly 
axiomatic.*' 

English  Deism  differed  radically  from  Socinianism  upon  the 
Continent  in  its  characteristic  attitude  toward  the  idea  of 
biblical  revelation ;  the  former  being  essentially  negative  and 
destructive,  the  latter  mildly  affirmative.  English  Deism  ap- 
proached the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  by  statements  and 
researches  respecting  questions  of  comparative  religion,  phi- 
losophy, ethics,  and  finally  of  criticism  of  the  coarser  and  infe- 
rior kind.  With  its  obvious  beginnuigs  the  names  of  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  and  Hobbes,  are  most  intimately  connected ;  al- 
though Deism,  as  one  of  its  critics  declares,  cannot  properly 
be  described  either  as  a  system  or  a  principle,  "  but  as  a  very 
manifold  spiritual  current.''^  It  arose  largely  from  political 
causes,  and  from  a  (by  no  means  altogether  unjust)  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  prevalent  orthodoxy.  The  work  of  Herbeii;,  **  De 
religione  Gentilium  "  (added  to  the  edition  of  his  "  Tractatus  " 
in  1645)  announces  several  views  which  would  now  be  accepted 
by  most  students  of  comparative  religion :  such  as  that  there 
are  ceilain  fundamental  beliefs  of  all  religion  to  be  distin- 
guished, that  there  has  been  a  "  universal  divine  providence," 
and  that  the  enlightened  religious  consciousness  affords  a  test 
of  religious  truth.  His  vacillation  of  view  as  to  the  nature 
of  biblical  revelation,  and  his  tendency  to  degrade  historic 
Christianity  by  making  it  merely  a  "  particular  religion,"  which 
is  to  take  thfe  place  assigned  to  it  by  the  so-called  "inward 
light,**  are  indications  of  the  much  wider  departures  from  or- 
thodoxy which  awaited  this  movement  of  thought.  In  subse- 
quent writings,  —  as,  for  example,  those  of  Blount,^  Gildon,^ 
and  others,  —  the  foregoing  opinions  were  made  more  positive 
and  open  in  their  antipath}'  to  historical  Christianity.  Proceed- 
ing from  the  same  point  of  view,  we  reach  the  declai'ations  of 
Toland,^  not  only  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gospels  contrary 

1  Compare  Farrar,  Critical  History  of  Free  Thonght,  New  York,  1863,  Lec- 
ture IV. 
>  Eftpecially  his  Life  of  Apollonios  Tyana,  1680. 

*  The  Oracles  of  Reason,  1698,  consisting  of  sixteen  papers  hy  several  writers, 
•ad  designed  for  the  defence  and  explanation  of  yarious  opinions  then  current 
ttoong  the  Deists. 

*  Christianity  not  Mysterious,  1G96. 
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)0  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  ahove  reason : 
ation  the  author  seeks  to  defend  by  asserting 
I  no  intelligible  idea  of  what  is  above  reason, 
nd  nor  Lord  Shaftesbury  —  the  latter  of  whom 
[uestion  of  revelation  only  indirectly  and  from 
—  can  readily  be  shown  to  have  advocated 
9  of  the  claims  of  Sacred  Scripture.  On  the 
fallibility  of  the  moral  sense,  and  of  the  incom- 
ieliverauces,  not  with  historic  revelation  itself 
egarded  rather  as  its  republication'),  but  with 
rticular  historic  forms  both  of  Mosaism  and 
■gan'  and  Chubb^  carried  the  destructive  work 
point  of  utterly  discrediting  the  supernatural 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  BUpematural 
.  In  the  view  of  Moi^an,  "  the  modem  Mar- 
om  of  the  Jewish  Messiah,  especially  as  it  is 
'rophets,  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  kingdom 
ritual  of  Mosaisin  is  wholly  of  the  nature  of 
and  designed  for  the  subjection  of  the  people. 
:he  Old  Testament  are  the  products  of  fable, 
letizing ;  so  far  as  the  alleged  events  bad  any 
:e  explicable  in  a  purely  natural  way. 
!W8  which  English  Deism  brought  forward  in 
onclusions,  on  alleged  rational  and  ethical 
little  claim  to  having  been  wrought  out  by 
esearch.  The  views  promulgated  in  the  great 
although  tliey  were  not  favored  by  the  dog- 
of  the  time,  were,  nevertheless,  decidedly 
and  opposed  in  principle  to  the  conclusions 
e  views  and  these  conclusions  had,  however^ 
n  common.  It  was  the  design  of  Spencer  to 
i  and  method  of  the  divine  legislation  for 
;r  the  question.  Why  did  God  give  precisely 
jl?  The  answer  to  this  question  he  found  in 
d,  acting  in  no  respect  arbitrarily  (ex  mero 
cted  certain  rites,  laws,  and  institutions,  some- 
already  in  existence  among  other  nations,  and 
d  them  (pro  varia  temporum  condiCione)  for 

ft]  PhllOBopher,  1T3T. 

d  othnr  workii:  nf  whleh  tlie  more  important  »n.  A  Dte 
wn.  ITHl ;  and  The  True  Goapel  at  Jesna  ChrUt,  1739. 
Llcbte  del  A.  T.,  p.  HI. 
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the  discipline  and  development  of  the  Jewish  nation.  But 
even  as  early  as  Hobbes,^  suggestions  of  the  changed  position 
which  was  to  be  taken  upon  all  the  critical  questions  involved 
in  the  teachings  of  Deism  are  not  wanting.  He  anticipates 
Spinoza  in  denying  upon  critical  grounds  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch :  with  respect  to  Daniel,  he  raises  the 
question  whether  this  prophet  could  have  written  down  his 
own  prophecies.  The  works  of  Collins ^  attempt  some  of  the 
critical  questions  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  of 
the  nature  of  prophecy.  Of  his  arguments  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  Daniel,  it  has  been  declared  that  more  recent  criti- 
cism has  added  to  them  nothing  essential.  The  proofs  for 
Christianity  he  reduces  to  the  proofs  from  prophecy,  shows 
these  to  be  only  allegorical  and  fanciful  accommodations  of  the 
meaning  of  the  prophecies,  and  then  draws  an  (ironical?) 
inference  in  favor  of  the  mystical  understanding  of  Scripture.^ 
As  Surenhusius  had  shown,  only  a  resort  to  the  allegorical 
interpretation,  conducted  in  rabbinical  fashion,  could  enable 
the  New-Testament  writers  to  find  a  satisfactory  proof  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  With  regard 
to  the  text  of  the  Bible,  Collins  took  a  position,  in  opposition 
to  the  claim  of  Whiston  that  the  Jews  had  falsified  it,  which 
rather  accounted  for  the  corruptions  as  unintentional. 

The  conceptions  and  opinions  which  permeated  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  age  could  not  fail  of  at  least  a  partial  accept- 
ance outside  of  Deism ;  but  it  was  by  the  conclusions  to  which 
the  apologists  of  Christianity  as  against  the  Deists  came  in  their 
controversy,  rather  than  by  the  direct  attacks  of  the  Deists 
themselves,  that  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  received  its 
most  noteworthy  modifications. 

Meanwhile  the  philosophy  of  the  age  had  been  exerting  indi- 
rect and  yet  powerful  influence  in  opposition  to  the  conceptions 
of  the  current  orthodoxy.  Ludwig  Meyer,  a  physician  of  Am- 
sterdam and  a  disciple  of  Descartes,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  announced  *  the  Cartesian  philosophy  as 
the  "fountain  and  norm  of  interpretation,"  the  only  key  to 
Scripture,  the  Lydiua  lapis  of  theological  controversy.    The 

1  LeTiathao,  London,  1651. 

s  Especially  the  following:  A  Discourse  of  Freetliinking,  1713;  Grounds  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  1724;  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy,  1727. 

<  Grounds  of  the  Christian  Religion,  I.  §§  1>7,  8-10,  and  11. 

*  In  an  anonymous  work  bearing  the  title,  Philosophia  S.  Scriptnrae  Inter- 
piia,lfl66. 
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very  title  of  his  book  ("  Philosophia  Scripturae  ")  is  a  definite 
prediction  of  the  attempts  which  were  to  follow ;  and  by  which 
the  cause  of  biblical  truth  was  to  become  intermingled  with 
the  cause  of  the  new  philosophy,  as  it  had  already  been  for 
centuries  with  that  of  the  old.  The  bold,  incisive,  critical,  and 
philosophical  strictures  of  Spinoza,  who  anticipated  many  of  the 
critical  di£5culties  and  speculative  objections  of  the  present  day 
as  well  as  some  conclusions  now  firmly  established,  were  at  first 
of  only  a  narrow  influence.  Even  this  narrow  influence  they 
gained  largely  through  their  coincidence  "  with  the  principles 
of  the  Socinians  and  the  praxis  of  the  Arminians."  ^  Although 
holding  a  pantheistic  position,  and  therefore  not  believing  in 
revelation  or  inspiration  conceived  of  as  originating  beyond  the 
80-called  divine  laws  of  the  universal  world-order,  Spinoza  does 
not  hesitate  to  distinguish  between  revelation  proper  and  the 
natural  light  of  reason  (lumen  naturale) ;  nor  does  he  fail  to 
ascribe  the  superiority  to  the  revelation  enjoyed  by  the  authors 
of  the  law  and  the  gospel.  God  has  revealed  himself  immedi- 
ately to  Christ  alone,  in  whom  the  divine  wisdom  has  assumed 
human  nature.^  ^^  Since  we  are  not  able  by  natural  light  to 
perceive  that  simple  obedience  is  the  way  to  salvation,  but 
revelation  alone  teaches  that  what  we  cannot  attain  by  reason 
is  accomplished  by  the  special  grace  of  God ;  hence  it  follows 
that  Scripture  hath  brought  an  exceeding  great  solace  to  mor- 
tals." ^  Scripture,  according  to  this  philosopher,  is  called  the 
Word  of  God  for  the  following  three  reasons :  it  teaches  the 
true  religion,  whose  author  is  the  eternal  God ;  it  narrates  pre- 
dictions of  future  events  as  being  the  decrees  of  God;  its 
authors  spoke  for  the  most  part,  not  from  ordinary  natural 
illumination,  but  from  a  certain  kind  of  illumining  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  introduced  God  as  speaking  the  same  things.^ 
All  this  is,  however,  to  be  understood  in  the  way  appropriate 
to  the  philosophy  which  the  author  held  as  to  the  relations  ex« 
isting  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  The  proph- 
ets, in  the  opinion  of  Spinoza,  were  by  no  means  free  from  error. 
They  were  greatly  influenced  by  their  temperaments  and  vary- 
ing surroundings.  "  If  a  prophet  was  of  good  cheer,  there  were 
revealed  to  him  victories,  peace,  and  those  things  which  move 
men  to  joy.    If,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  downcast,  wars,  pun- 

1  So  Diestel,  Geschichte  des  A.  T.,  p.  394. 

*  Tract,  theol.-polit.,  o.  i.,  edition  of  Paulas,  1803,  II.  p.  168. 

s  Ibid.,  c.  XT.  U.  p.  359.  «  Ibid.,  c  zii.  II.  p.  329. 
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ishments,  and  all  manner  of  evils,  were  revealed  to  him.  Many 
things  are  contained  in  the  Bible  which  are  merely  historical, 
or  are  precepts  derived  from  the  so-called  natural  illumining.^ 
Scripture  may  change  those  things  superstitiously  adored  by 
men,  such  as  its  vowel-points  and  letters  and  words,  so  that  not 
a  vestige  of  the  ancient  language  shall  remain ;  and  yet,  if  it 
retain  the  same  meaning,  nothing  is  detracted  from  its  divinity.^ 
When  Moses  broke  the  tables  of  the  law,  he  did  not  throw 
down  in  his  wrath  the  Word  of  God,  but  only  stones.*  The 
miracles  of  Scripture,  Spinoza  did  not,  of  course,  consider  as 
having  any  evidencing  power :  this  power  belonged  to  its  doc- 
trine of  the  true  virtue.  And,  in  general,  philosophy  rather 
than  Scripture  furnished  the  norm  and  test  and  authority  of 
revelation. 

Among  the  influences  which,  although  not  originally  polem- 
ical and  never  becoming  decidedly  anti-Christian,  nevertheless 
did  much  to  destroy  the  dogmatic  extreme  of  the  post-Reforma- 
tion view  of  Sacred  Scripture,  must  be  placed  those  of  Pietism. 
In  estimating  such  influences  we  have  to  remember  not  only  the 
objectionable,  but  also  and  chiefly  the  commendable,  directions 
which  the  zeal  of  Pietism  took.  Its  main  object  was  originally 
this,  —  to  make  the  Bible  serve  for  the  spiritual  building-up 
of  the  people.  Its  early  disregard  for  history,  grammar,  and 
analytical  studies,  because  they  yielded  only  the  shell  of  Scrip- 
ture, its  undue  exaltation  of  pious  meditation,  prayers,  and 
sighing,  as  means  of  reaching  the  kernel  of  truth,  —  were 
largely  compensated  for  by  this  practical  intent.  And  even 
in  the  field  of  exegesis  its  scorn  for  the  letter  gave  way  before 
its  honest  and  hearty  attempt  to  get  at  the  real  truth  of  the 
Bible,  the  sen9us  genuinus^  untrammelled  by  Jewish  traditions 
or  theological  dogmatism.  "We  contend  with  the  Papists 
because  they  make  the  authority  of  Scripture  depend  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Church,"  says  Spener.  "  The  Lord  mercifully 
keep  us  from  falling  away  from  our  principle  concerning  Sacred 
Scripture,  and  so  letting  nothing  be  derived  from  it  but  what 
is  found  in  identical  words  in  our  symbolical  books ;  yes,  even 
from  interpreting,  not  the  books  by  the  Scripture,  but  the 
Scripture  from  them,  and  so  erecting  the  genuine  Popedom 
m  the  midst  of  our  own  Church."*  This  prayer  of  Spener 
is  fit  to  be  perennial  with  the  genuine  student  of  the  Bible. 

I  Tract.  theoUpoUt.,  cc  li.,  ▼!!.,  zi.  *  Ibid.,  o.  zii.  11.  pp.  321  f.,  326. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  387.  «  Bedenken,  HI.  478,  as  quoted  by  Beoaa  (U.  p.  300). 
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The  critical  promise,  as  well  as  piety,  of  this  prayer,  can  be 
estimated  only  when  we  interpret  its  occasion  in  the  light 
of  the  ironical  epigram  of  Werenfels, — 

"  Hie  liber  est  in  quo  sua  quaerit  dogmata  quisque ; 
Invenit  et  pariter  dogmata  quisque  sua." 

It  was  not,  however,  the  primary  design  of  the  Pietists  to  con- 
trovert the  doctrine  of  the  Church  concerning  inspiration  and 
Sacred  Scripture,  —  a  doctrine  which  they  themselves  received 
and  interpreted,  on  the  whole,  in  strenuous  form.  Its  leaders 
—  men  such  as  Breithaupt,  Francke,  Joachim  Lange,  and  Ram- 
bach —  laid  great  emphasis  upon  the  subjective  conditions  of 
interpretation,  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  constitution  of  the 
interpreter.  In  certain  respects,  however,  they  asserted  posi- 
.  tive  and  tenable  divergences  of  view  upon  questions  of  biblical 
criticism.  They  recognized  a  diversity  of  style  in  the  Bible 
which  they  did  not  deduce  immediately  from  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  but  primarily  from  differences  in  the  subject 
of  inspiration.  The  view  of  Francke  concerning  the  perspec- 
tive character  of  Old-Testament  prophecy,  which  was  after- 
wards adopted,  enlarged,  and  promulgated  by  Bengel,  became 
fruitful  in  more  intelligent  notions  of  the  whole  subject  of 
prophecy. 

The  more  purely  critical  zeal  of  Pietism  was  kindled,  first 
in  Leipzig  and  afterward  in  the  new  University  of  Halle,  in 
connection  with  the  studies  and  works  of  Francke,^  and  with 
the  institutions  of  his  founding.  In  the  expository  writings  of 
this  remarkable  man,  scientific  exactness  and  practical  benefit 
are  both  sought  in  such  manner  as  that,  according  to  Diestel,* 
the  latter  mingles  confusedly  with  the  former,  and  any  consist- 
ent distinction  between  the  meaning  and  the  application  of 
Scripture  quite  vanishes.  The  two  Michaelis,  John  Henry  and 
Christian  Benedict,  by  means  of  the  colleges  at  Halle,  carried 
forward  the  same  work  as  that  of  Francke,  with  a  worthy 
devotion  to  linguistic,  grammatical,  and  historical  studies.  In 
the  same  general  direction  was  the  work  also  of  Joachim 
Lange.     His  commentary  ^  forms  merely  a  popular  appendage 

1  Manudnctio  ad  lectlonem  S.  S.,  Ifl93;  Praelectiones  hermeneuticae,  1717; 
Institutlo  rationem  tradeus  S.  S.,  1723;  Introductio  ad  lectionem  prophetanim, 
etc.,  1724;  Introductio  in  psalterium.  etc.,  1734. 

2  Geschichte  des  A.  T.,  pp.  4(KM20. 

*  Mosalflchps  bihlisch-hifltorisrhes,  davidlsch-salomonisches,  prophetlsches, 
evangelisches,  apostolischeS)  apokalyptiaches  Licht  und  Becht;  Halle,  1732. 
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to  the  more  critical  work  of  the  Michaelis;  but  although  lack- 
iug  scientific  elements,  and  consisting  rather  of  au  immense 
collection  of  biief  notes  made  upon  a  dogmatic  basis  and  with 
a  practical  design,  it  found  a  wide  acceptance,  and  secured  a 
prolonged  influence.  His  dislike  of  all  philoBophical  system 
was  shown  iu  the  fundamental  faults  of  his  own  work,  as  well 
as  in  his  controversies  with  the  philosopher  Wolff.  His  opposi- 
tion to  any  more  freely  human  treatment  of  the  contents  of  the 
Bible  was  indicated  in  his  strong  condemnation  of  Spencer's 
"  De  legibuB  Hebraeoruni,"  which  Lange  pronounced  "  one  of 
the  most  erroneous  and  pernicious  books  that  had  ever  been 
written." 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  examine  in  detail  the 
benneneutical  principles  and  practice  of  the  earlier  Pietists: 
we  need  only  note  the  fact  that  their  excellences  and  their 
foalta  sprung  from  the  same  two  tendencies.  Both  of  these 
tendencies  were  good  in  themselves,  but  neither  of  them  could 
safely  be  carried  far  without  requiring  corrections  and  re- 
adjuiitnients  from  several  other  principles.  Their  practical 
tendency  produced  the  good  result  of  zeal  in  studying  and 
disseminating  the  truths  of  Scripture ;  it  occasioned  the  great 
influence  which  Pietism  acquired  over  Christian  preaching  and 
teaching ; '  and  it  aided  in  breaking  down  the  compacted  sys- 
tem of  merely  dogmatic  statement  which  had  so  largely  taken 
the  place  of  a  living  Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
tendency  operated  for  a  time  to  depreciate  careful  scholarship, 
to  foster  spiritual  pride  and  scorn  of  preceding  endeavors  in 
exegesis,  and  to  multiply  irresponsible  efforts  at  giving  to  all 
parts  of  Scripture  ait  unwarranted  ethical  and  religious  effect 
for  so-called  '^edification."  But  the  tendency  to  "historico- 
grammatical  exegesis,"  which  lay  in  the  germ  within  the  Pietis- 
tic  movement,  was  adapted  to  correct  some  of  the  above-men- 
tioned evil  results  of  the  purely  practical  tendency.  This 
Utter  tendency  began  with  the  demand  of  Francke,  that  the 
de^  should  he  as  familiar  with  Hebrew  as  with  the  mother- 
tongue:  it  aided  in  the  dissolution  of  the  purely  dogmatic 
interpretation  and  construction  of  the  Bible.  But  it  was  car- 
ried to  the  excess  of  openly  depreciating  the  theological  con- 
Btmction  of  Christian  truth  out  of  the  Bible ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  secretly  substituted  a  new  form  of  dogmatism,  which 
•  pnoented  In  th«  Lectarea  ol  Paul 
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had  the  practical  and  mystical  use  of  Scripture,  with  medita^ 
tion  and  prayer,  for  its  assumed  basis.^  To  the  later  Pietists, 
who  had  far  more  of  biblical  learning  than  their  equally  devout 
predecessors,  has  been  assigned  the  place  of  mediators  to  some 
extent  between  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism.  One  result  of 
their  views  was  to  place  the  minor  and  more  purely  theoretic 
differences  of  Christians  in  the  background,  and  to  bring  to  the 
front  place  those  more  important  truths  upon  which  all  Chris- 
tians could  unite.  The  impetus  which  this  school  gave  to 
apocalyptic  exegesis  was  one  of  its  most  doubtful  and  disturb- 
ing results.  "  The  Bible  and  the  history  of  the  world  in  this 
way  certainly  drew  nearer  each  other,"  says  Reuss^  somewhat 
too  severely,  "but  only  in  the  dream  of  a  somnambulistic 
prophecy,  the  path  of  which  to  the  new  Jerusalem  led  near  by 
the  madhouse,  if  not  actually  into  it."  The  great  commentator 
who  grew  out  of  this  school,  however,  was  no  less  considerable 
a  person  than  John  Albert  Bengel,  prelate  at  Stuttgardt,  whose 
sixty  Discourses  for  edification  on  the  Revelation  of  John 
(1747)  had  immense  influence,  were  reproduced  in  numerous 
editions,  commented  upon,  and  even  versified,  and  can  claim 
adherents  down  to  the  present  day.  His  "  Gnomon  Novi  Tes^ 
tamenti "  is  the  flower  of  the  exegetical  work  of  the  Pietistic 
school :  it  has  justly  won  the  highest  regard,  and  will  probably 
always  retain  this  regard. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  in  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  that  the  inevitable  re-actions  which  a  cold  and  formal 
dogmatism  occasioned  by  its  attempt  to  control  the  study  and 
estimate  of  the  Bible  produced  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  case  of  the  Jansenists,  at  about  the  same  time  with  the 
Pietists,  a  school  of  interpretation  which  bore  several  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  commentators  of  Halle. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  made  apparent  as  to 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration  proper  which  was  taught  by  the 
post-Reformation  dogma,  we  give  the  following  brief  summary 
of  its  cardinal  points.^    This  dogma  made  the  inspiration  of  the 

I  Compare  H.  Schmid,  Geschichte  des  Pietismus,  18(>3;  the  Tarious  articles  on 
Pietism  and  the  Pietists  in  Herzog  and  Plitt,  Real-Encyklopadie;  and  the  Hlsto* 
ries  of  Diestel  and  Reuss. 

«  Geschichte  der  heil.  Schriften  A.  T.,  II.  p.  303. 

s  Compare  Luthardt,  Kompendinm  der  Dogmatik,  1S78,  pp.  293  ff. ;  Sonntagf 
De  Doctrina  Inspirationis,  p.  127  f. ;  Grimm,  Institutio  theol.  dogm.  evangl.,  PP* 
119  ff.  ',  Voetins,  Quosqiie  se  extendat  Auctorihtis  Scriptnrae  Inspiratio  ;  Qnen- 
stedt,  Systema  theol.,  I.  pp.  65*S6  ;  and  the  works  to  which  Quenstedt,  standing 
in  the  very  blooming-time  of  this  theology,  so  copiously  refers. 
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Bible  include,  in  the  case  of  every  book  and  passage  and  word 
aud  letter,  the  three  following  elements:  (1)  Impulms  ad 
ieribendunu  This  impulse  must  come  either  as  a  direct  divine 
command  (mandaium  divinum^  or  in  the  form  of  other  express 
allusions  from  which  we  may  reason  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
command.  All  the  canonical  books  came  from  God  moving 
and  impelling  the  sacred  writers  to  their  work  (Quenstedt) ; 
exterior  impulses  can  only  furnish  accessories,  but  cannot  of 
themselves  bring  the  divine  command  (Gerhard).  The  denial 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  express  divine  command,  con- 
sidered as  furnishing  the  impulse  for  every  portion  of  both 
Testaments,  was  controverted  by  the  Protestant  writers  as  an 
heretical  statement.^  (2)  Suggestio  rerum.  The  things  which 
are  contained  in  Sacred  Scripture  —  whether  they  were  pre- 
viously unknown  and  incognizable  in  a  natural  way  to  the 
sacred  writers  or  not,  and  whether  they  were  derived  by  the 
senses  or  not — were  all  and  singly  consigned  to  letters  through 
infallible  divine  direction,  and  were  written  by  special  sugges- 
tion, inspiration,  and  dictation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Quenstedt). 
To  teach  as  did  Bellarmine  and  Calixtus,  that  the  mggestio 
rerum  appertains  only  to  the  principal  parts  and  religious  con- 
tents of  Sacred  Scripture,  is  heresy :  if  a  single  verse  of  the 
Bible  is  admitted  to  have  been  written  without  special  divine 
dictation  as  to  contents,  it  will  be  easy  for  Satan  to  extend  the 
omission  to  a  whole  chapter  or  book,  and  so  finally  to  destroy 
the  entire  authority  of  Scripture.  (8)  Suggestio  verborum, 
Not  only  the  substance  of  truth  and  all  the  views  proposed 
in  their  minutest  detail,  but  even  the  identical  words,  all  and  in 
particular,  were  supplied  and  dictated  to  the  writers  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Quenstedt).  Not  a  word  is  contained  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  which  is  not  in  the  strictest  sense  inspired, 
the  very  interpunctuation  not  excepted  (Voetius).  Differences 
of  style  are  to  be  explained  by  the  accommodation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Quenstedt),  or  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the  subject- 
matter  presented  (Calovius).  Errors  of  any  sort  whatever, 
even  verbal  or  grammatical,  as  well  as  all  inelegances  of  style, 
are  to  be  denied  as  unworthy  of  the  Divine  Spirit  who  is 
throughout  the  primary  author  of  the  Bible. 
Not  only  the  twisting  of  facts,  but  also  the  torturing  of  spirit, 

^  "FalsQin  qnoqne  est,  Denm  mandasse  Apostolis,  nt  scriberent; "  Bellannine, 
I>e  Verbo  Dei,  lib.  IV.  c.  3 ;  Melrhior  Cano  and  other  Roman-Catholic  theologians 
•!«  qooted  and  controverted  on  this  point  by  Quenstedt. 
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logma  required,  prevented  its  receiving  from  all, 
the  inmost  bosom  of  the  Protestant  churches,  an 
ig  acceptance.  Musaeus  speaks  of  the  theory  of 
ation  aj)  not  yet  universally  conceded.  That  Roman 
id  Arniinians^  agreed  with  the  English  Deists  and 
n  of  Socinus  in  rejecting  the  post-KeformatioD  do^- 
1  and  infallible  inspiration,  and  that  they  did  much 
I  good  and  evil,  in  combating  the  theory,  has  al- 
nade  manifest.  But  the  more  moderate  and  ten- 
.  although  to  a  certain  small  extent  maintaining 
y  side  with  the  stricter,"  was  rather  regarded  as 
and  was  as  far  as  possible  with  the  orthodox  partj- 
d  proscribed. 

)wever,  George  Calixtus,  "the  most  independent 
,ial  of  the  Lutheran  theologians"  (t  1656),  who 
st  to  lay  the  foundations,  within  the  Church  itself, 
d  more  tenable  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  This 
^omplished  not  so  much  by  direct  and  negative 
I  of  the  doctrine,  as  by  the  influence  of  the  neces- 
uona  which  this  doctrine  has  with  Calixtua'  view 
el  and  the  Church.  His  entire  effort  has  signiti- 
;alled*  "an  attempt  of  Protestantism  to  come  to  an 
ig  with  itself  and  with  religion  in  general."  Those 
the  doctrine  "  branded  as  SjTicretism  "  which  most 
sncern  our  inquiry,  and  on  which,  as  says  Gasz,* 
formly  falls  back,  are  the  two  following :  viz.,  that 
;h  the  Sacred  Scripture  manifestly  and  definitely 
I  the  unanimous  ecclesiastica!  and  theolo^cal  con- 
e  Fathers  in  the  first  five  centuries  is  also  true.* 
re  and  the  consensus  of  the  tirst  five  centuries  are 
bativci^  the  former  with  a  primary,  the  latter  with 

of  Bplscopiua  and  he  CTerc  Bhoalil  here  be  mentioned  again 
Hh  that  of  Grotlua.  Tliey  both  admit  tbe  posslhlliry  ot  errors  in 
evise  several  poiatM  in  the  current  doclrine  o(  Inapiratjoa     Cum- 

Insclcut  Theol.,  Ill  sect,  v.,  and  IV.  eect.  L 
:s  of  Tholucb  to  thia  effect  are  tliemxelvex  true,  Imt  the  impTeMJon 
:e  as  W)  the  relative  amount  of  assent  given  to  tbe  Ireer  theory  i» 
[erated:  see  his  article  as  reprinted  in  Tlieologlc*!  Eaaaja,  Bootoii, 
ip.  fia-W, 
eorg  Calixt  nnd  dcr  RTnkretistnas,  p.  xl. 

some  of  the  citations  of  Rasz  from  Callxtna  are  given  below. 

Ern.,p.32;  "Nos  prinulpiuin  prlmiim  ponimua  :  Q lit ilgii id  sacra 
;  CM  venim  ;  prnjlmnm  ab  hoc ;  Qiiidquld  prhuornm  qninque 
lia  nnanlmltPr  protesxa  est,  est  Terilm." 
ra,  p.  19 :  "  Duo  rero  sunt  prlnclpia,  quae  tamqaam  certiaaima  el 
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a  secondary  and  derived,  authority.  Syncretism  does  not,  how- 
ever, design  to  erect  two  co-ordinate  standards  of  authority; 
but  it  designs  to  affirm  the  true  principle,  that  in  things  ne- 
cessary  to  the  Christian  life, — whether  as  a  life  of  faith  or  of 
righteous  conduct,  —  the  same  Holy  Spirit  who  gave  the  reli- 
gious contents  of  the  Bible  to  men  continued  to  enlighten  the 
Church  upon  those  contents,  and  to  secure  her  unfailing  adhe- 
rence to  them.  That  Calixtus  did  not  intend  to  injure  the  nor- 
mative authority  of  Scripture  in  matters  of  religious  truth  and 
practice,  is  further  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  made  the 
constitutive  (conHtituentia)  and  more  important  element  of  the 
authority  of  tradition  itself  to  consist  in  symbolic  theses  drawn 
directly  from  the  Bible.^  In  Scripture,  God  delivers  the  neces- 
sary mysteries  of  salvation  by  revealing  and  enacting  or  by 
instituting  and  companding:  the  Church  delivers  the  same 
truths  not  by  revealing  or  by  instituting,  but  by  testifying  con- 
cerning things  divinely  revealed  and  instituted.^  The  doctrine 
of  Calixtus  distinguished  between  those  fundamental  facts  and 
great  distinctively  religious  truths  which  constitute  the  essen- 
tials of  Christianity,  and  the  relatively  unimportant  statements 
of  fact  and  precept.  For  the  former,  it  recognized  the  Bible  as 
the  source  of  knowledge  and  norm  of  authority ;  and  it  enter- 
tained no  doubt  concerning  the  unanimous  acceptance  of  these 
facts  and  truths  by  the  earliest  Christendom.^  The  distinction 
of  the  Roman-Catholic  theology  between  revelatio  and  assiatentia 
divina  was  adopted  by  Calixtus:  the  former — revelation  —  was 
limited  to  those  things  which  concern  redemption  and  the  sal- 
vation of  the  race.  "Scripture  is  not  called  divine,"  says 
Calixtus,*  "  because  every  thing  which  is  contained  in  it  ought 
to  be  imputed  to  a  special  divine  revelation : "  the  succession 
of  kings  at  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  the  injunction  to  bring  the 
cloak,  what  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy,  1  Tim.  i.  4,  etc.,  needed 
no  revelation  for  their  deliverance.  In  these  and  similar 
matters  it  was  enough  that  the  writers  be  so  guided  (^divina 
anUtentia  et  9piritu)  as  not  to  write  any  thing  untrue,  in- 
decorous, or  incongruous. 

The  tendency  to  a  freer  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  plainly 
manifest  among  several  of  the  great  Dissentei*s  in  England. 

extra  omnem  dnbitationls  aleam  posita  utrimque  admittlmus,  quae  etiam  anfficere 
credimas  .  .  .  dininae  legis  autorilcutt  turn  deinde  ecclesiae  cathohcae  tracUtio." 

*  See  GaM,  Ibid.,  p.  52  f .  «  S.  Augwstini  de  doctr.  Chr.,  Prooeni.  p.  2ft 

*  See  Gaaz,  Ibid  ,  p.  46  f.  ^  Bespons.  Mogun.  oppos.,  thes.  72. 
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Richard  Baxter,  who  is  to  this  day  considered  a  heretic  upon 
this  point  by  some  of  the  Lutheran  writers,^  declares  unmis- 
takably his  opinion  that  all  parts  of  the  Bible  are  not  alike  neces- 
sary or  divine.  "  The  authority  of  God  shines  forth  more  visibly 
in  the  whole  system  of  Holy  Scripture  than  in  any  minor  part." 
The  authority  of  such  minor  parts  will  be  seen,  he  thinks, 
"  more  from  their  agreement  with  the  whole  of  Scripture,  than 
from  themselves  separately."  Baxter  several  times  compares 
the  Bible  to  an  organism  like  the  body,  in  which  all  parts  are 
not  alike  essential :  some  parts,  indeed,  may  be  likened  to  the 
hair  and  the  nails.  His  practical  uses  of  the  Bible  are  based 
upon  the  assumption  of  a  difference  between  the  letter  and 
complete  extent  of  the  canonical  writings  and  the  words  of  God 
which  they  convey  to  men.  He  uses  the  term  "  body  "  or  "  ve- 
hicle "  for  the  words  and  entire  formal  elements  of  Scripture. 
The  Old  Testament  originated  in  a  lower  form  of  revelation, 
and  it  therefore  necessarily  bears  the  marks  of  that  form.  In 
one  remarkable  passage  he  even  speaks  of  the  Old-Testament 
letter  as  written  in  its  present  form  about  Ezra^s  time.  All 
things  are  not  alike  important,  or  alike  necessary  to  be  believed, 
in  Scripture.  The  apostles  were  not  inspired  so  as  to  be  infal- 
lible in  matters  not  pertaining  to  their  mission  in  promulgat- 
ing the  gospel  as  Christ  had  taught  it.  Only  Christ  is  to  be 
called  infallible ;  and  men  are  not  to  be  tempted  to  accept  or 
reject,  as  the  Word  of  God,  that  which  they  cannot  hold  to  be 
true.  The  Word  of  God  is  the  tmth  of  the  Scripture.  His  atti- 
tude toward  reason  —  understanding  by  reason,  not  the  captious 
and  unenlightened  use  of  the  intellect,  but  the  testimony  of 
the  moral  and  religious  consciousness,  especially  when  illu- 
mined by  the  Divine  Spirit  —  is  at  the  same  time  rational  and 
thoroughly  Christian :  this  fact  may  be  seen  by  a  careful  read- 
ing of  his  treatise,  "  The  Spirit's  Witness  to  the  Truth  of 
Christianity."  Nor  did  Baxter  consider  that  his  views  were  to 
be  concealed  lest  the  practical  ends  of  his  Christian  service 
might  suflfer ;  for  in  his  "  Catechising  of  Families,  or  a  Teacher 
of  Householders,"  the  following  passages  occur :  — 

Chap.  VI.,  Anmver  to  Question  11.  — "  And  here  I  must  tell 
you  of  a  great  and  needful  truth  which  ignorant  Christians, 
fearing  to  confess,  by  overdoing,  tempt  men  to  infidelity.  The 
Scripture  is  like  a  man's  body,  where  some  parts  are  but  for  the 

1  For  instance,  by  Rndelhanh.  see  Zeitschrift  fUr  lath.  Theologie,  IMO,  IL  p.  35; 
and  by  Guericke,  Ibid.,  p.  6i,  note. 
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preservation  of  the  rest,  and  may  be  maimed  without  death : 
the  sense  is  the  soul  of  Scripture,  and  the  letter  but  the  body 
or  vehicle.  The  doctrine  of  the  Creed,  Lord^s  Prayer  and  Deca- 
logue, and  baptism  and  Lord's  Supper,  is  the  vital  part  and 
Christianity  itself.  The  Old-Testament  letter  (written,  as  we 
have  it,  about  Ezra's  time)  is  that  vehicle  which  is  as  imperfect 
as  the  revelation  of  those  times  was :  but  as,  after  Christ's  incar- 
nation and  ascension,  the  Spirit  was  more  abundantly  given, 
and  the  revelation  more  perfect  and  sealed,  so  the  doctrine  is 
more  full,  and  the  vehicle  or  body,  that  is,  the  words,  are  less 
imperfect,  and  more  sure  to  us ;  so  that  he  that  doubts  of  the 
truth  of  some  words  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  of  some  small 
cireumstautials  in  the  New,  hath  no  reason,  therefore,  to  doubt 
of  that  Christian  religion  of  which  these  writings  are  but  the 
vehicle  or  body,  sufficient  to  ascertain  us  of  the  truth  of  the 
history  and  doctrine.  Be  sure,  first,  that  Christ  is  the  very 
Son  of  God,  and  it  inferreth  the  certainty  of  all  his  words,  and 
enforceth  our  whole  religion.'' 

Question  12.  —  "I  perceive,  then,  that  our  main  question  is, 
both  as  to  necessity  and  evidence,  how  we  are  sure  the  gospel 
18  true,  and  the  records  of  it  the  very  Word  of  God." 

Antwer  to  Question  22.  —  "And  you  must  know  that  this 
Scripture  is  so  far  from  being  insufficient,  as  to  the  matter  of 
our  faith,  as  that  it  containeth  not  only  the  essentials,  but  the 
mtegrals  and  useful  accidents  of  the  gospel." 

Question  26.  —  "But  you  seem  to  intimate  that  some  words, 
yea,  some  books  of  Scripture,  have  not  the  same  evidence  as 
the  rest,*'  etc. 

Answer  to  Question  26.  —  "  All  truth  is  equally  true,  and  so 
is  all  God's  word ;  but  all  is  not  equally  evident.  He  that 
taketh  any  word  to  be  God  s  word,  and  yet  to  be  false,  believ- 
eth  nothing  as  Gt)d's  word ;  for  he  hath  not  the  formal  essentiat- 
ing  act  and  object  offaith.^* 

In  the  last  of  the  above  statements,  Baxter  really  places  faith 
in  the  Word  of  God  as  a  rational  act  with  truth  for  its  object, 
in  a  different  category  from  credence  of  the  statements  of 
that  Scripture  which  is  at  most  only  the  vehicle  or  body  of 
this  divine  Word.^ 

^  Compare  enpeciaUj  also  his  "  More  Reasons  for  the  Christian  Religion,  in 
saswer  to  a  letter  from  an  unknown  person,  charging  the  Holy  Scriptures  with 
eoBtrsdiBtion;  '*  aod  a  remarkable  passage  in  BeUqulae  Baxterianae,  London,  1696, 

piisa 
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Philip  Doddridge  also,  although  quite  lacking  in  any  Bchol- 
arly  and  systematic  views  upon  the  subject,  departs  in  many 
particulars  from  the  strict  form  of  the  dogma  of  his  time.  By 
inspiration  he  understands  "  any  supernatural  influence  of  God 
upon  the  mind  of  a  rational  creature,  whereby  he  is  formed  to 
any  degree  of  intellectual  improvements,  to  which  he  could 
not  or  would  not  in  fact  have  attained  in  present  circumstances 
in  a  natural  way."  He  distinguishes  an  "  inspiration  of  super- 
in tendency,"  of  "  elevation,"  and  of  "  suggestion,"  —  the  latter 
alone  corresponding  at  all  to  what  the  post-Reformation  dogma 
understood  by  the  term  "inspiration."  Only  a  part  even 
of  the  New  Testament  was  written  by  "suggestion;"  but  all 
of  it  has  the  inspiration  of  superintendency,  which  does  not 
exclude  all  errors  unless  it  be  of  the  kind  called  "plenary." 
The  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  all,  however, 
considered  by  Doddridge  as  plenary:  it  is  to  be  assumed 
to  be  plenary  in  the  case  of  the  apostles,  when  there  is  no 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  "inspiration  of  superintend- 
ency," which  belongs  to  the  Scriptures  in  general,  only  in- 
volves the  exclusion  of  some  errors  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  committed.  The  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  trivialities  of  wording  and  style,  the  causes  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  human  authors.* 

The  views  of  William  Lowth,^  although  polemically  expressed 
and  directed  against  those  of  Le  Clerc,  contain  statements 
which  completely  contradict  the  post-Reformation  dogma. 
"  Such  things  as  have  no  relation  at  all  to  divine  truths  "  were 
not  written  by  the  apostles  through  inspiration.  "Slips  of 
memory  in  matters  of  no  consequence  "  may  be  admitted  in 
Scripture,  and  as  well  mistakes  of  judgment  and  expectation. 
Excepting  these  above-mentioned  cases,  however,  Lowth  holds 
that  "the  apostles  wrote  and  spoke  by  the  particular  assist- 
ance and  direction  of  the  Spirit."  But  how  far  he  would  extend 
these  exceptional  cases,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  be  supposes 
the  apostles  to  be  speaking  "without  inspiration,"  and  "dis- 
coursing of  such  things  as  our  Saviour  told  them  they  inust  be 
content  to  be  ignorant  of,"  when  treating  of  our  Lord's  second 
coming.  Moreover,  the  inspiration  which  the  authors  of  Scrip- 
ture did  receive,  Lowth  co-ordinates  very  closely  with  Chria- 

1  Lectures  on  the  principal  subjects,  Part  VI.  proposition  cxiv.  ff. 
*  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Authority  and  Inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  London,  1G92. 
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metimes  seems  to  make  the  difference 
itter  of  degree  rather  than  of  specific 

tion  and  Sacred  Scripture  which  may 
cattered  notices  and  faiuts,  as  well  as 
teachings,  of  vartouii  Puritan  writers  in 
deserve  especial  mention  in  this  con- 
iudeed,  constitute  a  distinct  and  self- 
in  of  doctrine.  They  emphasize,  how- 
^nts  of  the  Reformation  idea,  and  ex- 
the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the 
their  doctrinal  belief.  They  also  show 
xalt" reason"  —  the  ethical  and  Chris- 
the  position  of  interpreter  of  the  Bible,, 
it  with  the  Bible  as  a  source  of  divine 
the  consensus  of  the  early  Church,  or 
post-Reformation  dogmatics.' 
ith  what  ill  success  the  Church  of  Christ 
tailed  and  thoroughly  compacted  theo- 
cred  Scripture.  We  have  also  seen  that 
arcely  constructed  before  it  began  in 
its  own  insecure  foundations,  and  to  be 
n,  philosophy,  and  advancing  Christian 
eriod,  we  look  back  admiringly,  not  so 
ous  statements  of  dogma,  as  upon  its, 
ivities  in  translating  and  promulgating 
lie  as  containing  the  ever-living  Word 
;  of  Christendom,  during  the  years  from 
50  A.D.,  tliese  activities  had  vigorously 
ble  editions  and  translations  and  works 
•ed  Scriptures  had  been  cast  everywhere 
1  printing-presses.  It  is  Luther's  Bible 
rerman  people,  rather  tlian  Quenstedt's 
jologicum"  as  presented  to  the  few, — 
lidactic  and  polemical  (the  latter  being 
ger  of  the  two), — from  the  hands  of  this 
peaks  most  impressively  for  the  helpful 
ation  movement.  It  is  the  former,  rather 
ves  most  promise  that  the  benefits  of  this 
i  to  endure,  and  to  increase  throughout 

fact,  compare  Prlndplea  at  Church  FoUtj,  bj  tlie 
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and  comprehension  of  the  Bihle,  the  last  period 
d  in  this  historical  sketch  has  been  more  prolific 
)urce8  and  results  than  all  the  other  centuries 
'  since  the  coming  of  Christ.  And  yet  it  does 
I  our  plan  to  give  more  than  the  roost  meagre 
period.  So  vast,  indeed,  has  been  the  number  of 
Irs  produced  within  every  department  of  biblical 
nterpretation,  and  Criticism;^  so  many,  conflict- 
t  undefined,  have  been  the  theories  and  opinions 
ire  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  as  to  the  relations 
ins  to  revelation  and  to  nature,  to  human  litera- 
!  Word  of  God,  —  that  any  comprehensive  presen- 
books  and  theories  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
I  frequent  reference  to  many  of  these  works,  and 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  the 
ons  which  these  works  present,  were  found  neces- 
idy  of  the  inductive  doctrine  of  Saered  Scripture, 
ore,  more  readily  dispense  with  a  further  detailed 
le  same  works.  As  to  the  more  modem  theories 
pture,  the  unstable  nature  of  many  of  them  is 
ir  own  account  of  themselves.  It  must  also  not 
hat  monstrosities  in  hermeneutics,  criticism,  and 
)iration,  have  now  far  less  significance  than  they 
Such  monstrosities  stand  in  altogether  diflFerent 
e  development  of  Christian  &ith  and  Christian 

ifl  and  space  irlth  the  ennmeTatton  of  thcae  works  ia  nnner*^ 
IM  Ib  so  easy  to  extvnilnl  lists  ol  them.  8e*,  tor  example, 
e  den  A.  T.,  pp-  SOA-TSl  ;  the  various  sectloni  in  Bensa, 
II.  Schrlden  N.  T.;  KleioPrt.  Ahriss  der  Einl.  Knm  A.  T,  Id 
■in.  ISTB.  O.  R.  Hertn-lic.  Tahellen  znt  Einl  InG  N.  T.,  Bflrlln. 
y  IntTodiirtions  to  the  OM  and  New  lealaments  mentioned  in 
wig  and  KleineiL 
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life.  Nor  do  they  at  all  afford  so  great  and  so  sure  means  as 
they  once  afforded  for  discovering  what  is  the  real  thought  of 
the  Church  concerning  its  sacred  books. 

It  shall  be  our  purpose,  however,  briefly  to  survey  the  last 
century  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  so  as  to  connect 
the  present  position  of  opinion  with  the  remoter  past.  The 
stronger  and  more  influential  tendencies  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  its  more  fruitful  inquiries  touching  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  Bible,  are  not  diflficult  to  discover  or  portray. 
And,  although  the  confession  and  lament  of  meagreness  belong 
especially  to  this  concluding  portion  of  the  history,  this  meagre- 
ness will  not  prevent  a  sufficiently  full  and  fair  estimate  of  the 
historic  witness  of  the  Christian  consciousness  to  the  value  and 
nature  of  the  Christian  sacred  books.  To  ascertain  the  extent 
and  real  meaning  of  this  witness,  rather  than  to  give  a  techni- 
cally complete  history  of  a  doctrine,  has  been  all  the  while  the 
avowed  purpose  of  this  historical  sketch. 

The  termination  of  the  post-Reformation  era  left  systematic 
theology  —  pre-eminently  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  as  in  less  degree  with  regard  to  several  other  doc- 
trines—  in  an  exhausted  condition,  and  in  an  almost  purely 
defensive  attitude.  The  theologians  were  for  the  most  part 
silent,  except  when  compelled  to  speak.  Their  dogmas  had 
been  so  thoroughly  confuted  that  they  themselves  knew  not 
what  safely  they  might  say.  A  time  of  "  standing-still,"  a  ces- 
sation or  pause  in  the  old  controversial  order,  and  then  a  fol- 
lowing revolution  of  thought,  as  the  forces  of  historic  criticism, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  forming  themselves,  came  down 
into  the  field  hitherto  held  as  the  peculiar  possession  of  dog- 
matics, belong  to  the  middle  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Theology  has,  not  unaptly,  been  spoken  of  as  though  "whirling 
round  "  upon  the  point  of  the  year  1750.^  This  revolution  of 
theology  at  first  spent  itself  in  destructive  criticism,  and  reaped 
its  first  rewards  in  negative  results ;  but  it  prepared  the  way 
for  the  more  purely  positive  and  constructive  work.  The  posi- 
tive and  constructive  work,  although  beset  with  many  difficul- 
ties, and  itself  compelled  to  do  much  tearing-down  of  the  old 
and  imperfect  work  of  refined  dogmatism  and  coarse  criticism, 
—while  being  all  the  time  opposed  by  purely  destructive  ten- 
dencies,—  has  now  ascertained,  once  for  all  time,  the  truth 

^  "  Abrisfl  elncT  Geschicht^  der  Umwahvnff,  welche  seH  1760  anf  dem  Gebiete 
der  Theologie  stattgefunden; "  in  Tholuck's  Vermischte  Schriften. 
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and  nature  of  the  Bible  than  belonged  to  tlie  earlier  reign  of 
Boman-Catholic  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  post-Reformation 
dogma  ended  b}"  making  the  infallible  inspiration  of  every  por- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  its  identification  with  the  Word  of  God 
throughout,  an  assumption  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  this  one 
assumption  includes  and  covers  many  other  assumptions ;  such 
as  those  concerning  the  nature  of  the  sacred  text,  the  canon, 
the  authorship  and  composition  of  single  books  and  passages, 
the  biblical  history,  chronology,  and  archaeology,  the  relations 
of  the  Bible  to  the  conclusions  of  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences  and  to  those  of  philosophy,  —  and,  finally,  its  relations 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the  teachings  of  ethical  and 
religious  truth.  Some  of  these  minor  assumptions  certainly 
contradict  the  plainest  facts.  One  of  the  minor  assuniptions  of 
faith,  for  instance,  which  are  included  in  the  general  dogma, 
demands  an  infallible  text  or  canon  of  Scripture ;  but  the  truths 
which  critical  science  discovers  show  that  neither  text  nor  canon 
is  in  fact  infallible.  To  enter  upon  any  examination  of  facts 
whatever  is,  then,  to  call  in  question  the  post-Reformation 
dogma  of  an  absolutely  inspired  and  infallible  Bible. 

It  was,  therefore,  inevitable  that  historical  and  critical  re- 
searches, in  their  re-action  against  the  dogma,  should  carry 
those  devoted  to  them  into  the  extremes  of  destructive  asser- 
tion. Movements  of  free  thought  which  were  either  presump- 
tively or  avowedly  hostile,  not  only  to  the  previous  theological 
conception  of  Sacred  Scripture,  but  even  to  the  claims  of  the 
Bible  (especially  of  the  Old  Testament)  to  be  called  Sacred 
Scripture  at  all,  abounded  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  These  movements  arose  first  in  England,  Holland, 
and  France;  and  afterwards  passed  over  into  Germany.  Dies- 
tel,  indeed,  assigns  a  large  influence  to  independent  movements 
of  the  Reformation  spirit  in  Germany ;  ^  but  most  of  the  Ger- 
man deistical  views  of  this  time  must  probably  be  attributed 
to  the  carrying  of  English  Deism  and  French  Voltairism  over 
into  that  country.^  As  Kahnis  says  concerning  Edelmann: 
**  What  he  taught  had  been  thoroughly  and  ingeniously  said  in 
France  and  England ;  but  from  a  German  theologian  .  .  .  such 
things  were  unheard  of."  Edelmann  (tl767)  openly  pro- 
claimed that  the  Bible  has  no  advantage  or  value  on  account 

^  Geflchlchte  den  A.  T.,  pp.  SSB  if, 

*  Compare  Kabuis,  Der  innere  Gang  d.  deutschen  Protestantismos,  I.  pp. 
2Bff. 
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tion  beyond  other  books.  The  same  Spirit  which 
d  belougs  to  every  man.  This  strange,  wild  nature, 
Bxtravagances  of  opinion  and  life  earned  for  faim- 
of  a  "  vielancholico-ckolericue"  not  only  considered 

together  with  all  positive  religions,  essentially 
id  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  his  views  in  such  coarse 
the  following : '  "  The  bugbear  that  their  Bible  is 
;lie  Holy  Ghost  frightens  only  those  who  do  not 
id  his  Spirit.  He,  however,  who  knows  how  these 
writings  before  them,  given  out  for  divine,  have 

cannot  possibly  let  himself  be  any  longer  led 

a  rope  in  his  nose." 

important  general  result  which  has  been  gained 

rine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  by  the  conflict  between 

the  post-Reformation  dogma,  has  been  the  placing 
indations  of  the  distinction  between  the  Bible  as 
jf  so-called  canonical  writings,  and  the  revealed 
id  which  these  writings  contain.  The  strictness 
i  had  regarded  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  so 
inited  that  they  are  throughout  really  the  work 
:  the  Trinity,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  one  true 

Scripture.  No  degrees  in  inspiration,  or  essential 
1  the  manner  of  the  origin  of  the  different  parts 
,  were  to  be  distinguislied.  But  this  form  of  the 
nenced  manifestly  to  give  way  at  the  beginning 
d.  The  leaning  of  the  theologian  Pfaff  (t  1760) 
irminian  view  was,  as  says  Tholuck,  "but  ill  con- 
i  a  cautious  phraseology."*  This  theologian  en- 
ogmatie  conception  of  Scripture  so  as  to  include 
elation  in  matters  unknown,  but  simple  direction 
known,  and  even  permission  to  mingle  with  the 
tents  some  of  the  writer's  own  notions.  There 
a  be  distinguished  even  in  the  New  Testament; 
3  immediata,  which  concerns  the  mysteries  of  faith 
phecy  of  future   events;    (2)  IHrectio  immediata, 

do  with  the  recalling  of  facts  and  the  making  of 

confirmation  and  development  of  dogma;  (3) 
nna,  which  allows  the  writing  of  those  things  for 
}ly  Spirit  doeS  not  deem  it  necessary  to  bestow  his 

ran)te11nin  St.  Harenlien;.,  p.  Kt  t.;  and  AbgeoStlilgM  Glubeiift- 
iS  I.,  as  qiiotetl  by  Sonniaa,  p.  148  L 
Eaoaf  s,  BoatoD,  1S6T,  p.  89. 
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fevelation  or  direction.'  As  to  the  infallibility  of  Scripture, 
S.  J.  Baumgarten  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  existence  o£ 
errors  in  history,  geography,  chronology,  and  physics.  He  held 
that  Moses  might  have  used  previously  existing  documents 
without  his  claim  to  inspiratioa  being  impaired:  in  general, 
as  much  space  was  left  by  Baumgarten  for  the  personal  activity 
of  the  writers  as  the  highest  end  of  divine  revelation  would 
permit.  The  foregoing  and  other  admissions,  as  well  as  that 
scientilic  spirit  which  has  made  him  regarded  as  the  forerunner 
of  rationalism  in  Germany,  Baumgarten  *  tried  as  far  as  possi- 
ble to  make  comport  with  the  forms  of  orthodoxy ;  he  even 
advocated  a  theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  as  did  also  Ernest! 
and  Knapp. 

Such  timid  admissions  as  the  foregoing  gave  place,  however, 
before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  the  more  definite 
theory  which  recalled  the  principles  of  Calixtus,  and  attempted 
to  give  them  a  fixed  point  of  union  with  the  criticism  of  the 
Bible.  This  theory  aims  to  distinguish  the  Word  of  God  which 
is  in  the  Scriptures  from  the  entire  contents  of  tlie  writings, 
by  limiting  inspiration  to  matters  of  religious  faith.  The  same 
position  is  somewhat  differently  stated  on  the  tlieological  side 
by  different  theologians.  According  to  Doderlein  (f  1792),  the 
infipiration  of  Sacred  Scripture  belongs  only  to  the  articles  of 
religious  faith  which  the  Bible  contains;  according  to  August!, 
to  its  fundamental  religious  doctrines.  Still  later,  Twesten 
strove  to  limit  that  special  inspiration  which  characterizes  the 
writings  of  the  Bible,  to  the  things  that  most  closely  cohere 
with  the  redemption  of  Christ,  "  The  nearer  or  more  remote 
connection  with  Christ  as  the  centre  of  our  faitli,"  says  this 
theolo^an,'  "offers  ft  measure  according  to  which  we  can  distin- 
guish what  is  more  or  less  essential  for  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness, and  what  accordingly  is  to  be  considered  as  immediately 
or  mediately  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  it  is 
precisely  hence  that  the  difference  between  the  Old  Testament 
■od  the  New,  and  as  well  their  different  elements  with  respect 
to  inspiration,  can  be  deduced  and  justified."  The  point  of 
view  taken  by  Doderlein  may  be  estimated  from  liis  own  dec- 
laration in  the  preface  to  his  "Institutio  Theologiae  Christ!- 

I  Sm  KotsB  exet^  in  Ev-  Uatt.,  17Z1,  l«ctto  il.;  and  Initltutiones  ttaeol. 
iofon.  ct  monJ.,  1119. 

*  Compare  Evangel.  GlanbenBlehre.  Halle, lTfi9, 1760,  vol.  Ui. pp.20a. 

*  Twesten,  Dc«mat]lc,  1838,  L  p.  388. 
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anae  "  (Altdorf,  1791)  ;  where  he  asserts  that  it  is  the  work  of 
the  dogmatist,  without  seeking  for  new  doctrines  and  without 
adherence  to  those  which  are  old,  to  select'  and  diligently  to 
investigate  and  exhibit,  with  their  best  proofs,  those  doctrines 
which  recent  investigations  have  made  both  most  questioned 
and  most  needed  by  the  times.^  From  the  more  distinctively 
critical  side,  the  warning  and  key-note  of  the  same  change  was 
sounded  in  these  words  of  Semler : ^  "It  is  inconceivable  how 
thoughtful  Christians  confound  the  Sacred  Scripture  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  Word  of  God  which  is  here  and  there  contained 
and  enveloped  therein."  It  is  significant  of  the  same  change, 
that  F.  Walch  urged  anew  the  distinction  between  revelation 
and  inspiration,  —  a  distinction  deemed  heretical  in  the  case  of 
Calixtus,  —  and  sought  to  establish  this  distinction  in  connec- 
tion with  the  view  that  the  different  books  of  Scripture  are  of 
different  degrees  of  value.  The  definite  doctrine  that  the  Bible 
is  not  the  Word  of  God,  but  contains  the  Word  of  God,  which 
Grimm  declares  ^  to  be  held  in  modern  times  by  all  theologians 
liberioris  mentis^  whether  rationalists  or  supernaturalists,  was 
clearly  propounded  by  J.  G.  Tollner  (f  1774),*  and  others  of 
his  time. 

Among  the  names  connected  with  the  criticism  of  the  Bible 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  that  of  Semler  is  probably 
on  the  whole  most  noteworthy.  "  The  supremacy  of  the  ortho- 
dox views  concerning  the  canon  and  inspiration  was,*'  says 
Diestel,*  "  in  Germany,  despite  all  preceding  attacks,  still  invio- 
lable ;  the  desultory  and  tumultuous  manner  of  these  attacks 
elicited  in  response  only  the  contradiction  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  learned."  It  was  this  scholar  pre-eminently,  who,  by  his 
historical  and  critical  research,  gave  to  the  attacks  made  upon 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  day,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  canon, 
that  power  to  demand  consideration  which  belongs  to  all  hon- 
est and  thorough  inquiry  after  truth.  He  did  not,  however, 
stand  alone  in  this  kind  of  research.  "  Who  does  not  know," 
asks  Sonntag,^  "the  names  of  John  Solomon  Semler  and  John 
George  Herder  and  of  others,  for  whose  funeral  rites  the  tears 
which  Germany  poured  forth  have  scarcely  yet  [in  1810]  been 

1  Compare  article  Doderlein,  in  Herzo^  and  Plitt,  Real-Encyklopadie. 
^  Abhandlung  v.  freier  Untersch.  d.  Kanons,  1771-1776, 1.  48. 
•  Institutio  theol.  dop^.  evangl.,  p.  123, 

<  Der  UnterRohied  d.  heil.  Schrift.  and  des  Wortes  Gottes;  Vermischte  Auf- 
sfttze,  1767,  pp  86  ff, 

B  Geschichte  des  A.  T.|  p.  604.  >  De  Doctrina  Inspirationis,  p.  167. 
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dried  ?  "  Writing  at  the  close  of  the  first  decade  of  the  present 
century,  Sonutag  describes  with  manifest  affection  and  ardot 
the  new  views  of  revelation  and  inspiration  (then  tolerably  well 
established  in  Germany),  and  the  kindred  questions  which  were 
still  being  eagerly  debated  by  its  theologians  and  philosophers:* 
"What  is  inspiration,  or  what  is  its  notion?  What  has  it  in 
common  with  revelation?  Is  all  Scripture  inspired  and  divine? 
snd  by  what  arguments  may  its  divinity  be  established  ?  Does 
the  divine  Sjiirit  or  grace  extend  to  all  nations  and  ages,  or 
not?"  From  Sonntag's  work  itself  we  can  derive  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  opinions  which  were  either  rife  or  mooted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  This  author  proceeds  to  say, 
that,  as  to  the  first  question,  many  theologians  —  among  whom 
he  mentions  Mosheim,  Emesti,  Tollner,  and  Gruner  —  hold 
inspiration  to  mean  a  supernatural  and  immediate  act  of  God, 
in  which  he  exerts  his  power  upon  the  minds  of  men.  Others, 
however,  as  Semler,  Herder,  Eckermann,  and  Henke,  were  de- 
sirous of  emending  this  notion  of  inspiration.  Of  the  latter 
class,  some  went  so  far  as  to  consider  inspiration  nothing  more 
than  a  pious  impulse  of  mind  excited  in  the  apostles  and  other 
teachers  of  religion,  —  a  view  nearly  identical  with  that  held 
by  the  Arminians  of  the  same  time.  But  others  of  the  same 
class  defended  the  opinion  that  inspiration  is  indeed  an  imme* 
diate  and  divine,  but  not  a  supernatural,  afBatus.  Few,  how- 
ever,—  and  those,  for  the  most  part,  minds  of  little  weight, — 
at  that  time  denied  all  inspiration  to  Sacred  Scripture. 

From  the  question  whether  inspiration  in  the  special  sense 
does  not  belong  to  only  one  class  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible, 
it  is  but  a  single  step  to  the  question  whether  all  the  books, 
chapters,  and  smaller  passages  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  considered 
as  in  any  special  sense  divine.  The  latter  of  these  questions 
was  the  subject  of  much  serious  debate  at  this  time.  Both  of 
the  above  questions  are,  indeed,  but  differing  phases  of  the 
effort  to  reconcile  the  discoveries  of  criticism  and  the  conclu- 
sions of  reason  with  the  assumptions  of  religious  faith.  It 
became  more  and  more  keenly  felt,  that  the  entire  effort  can  be 
rendered  successful  only  by  making  clear  in  how  far  the  written 
Bible  coincides  with  the  infallible  Word  (or  revealed  truth)  of 
God.  Many  writers  began  to  reject  the  theory  of  inspiration 
is  the  particular  case  of  the  historical  books.  This  fact  also  is 
made  apparent  by  the  description  which  Sonntag  gives  of  the 

1  D«  Doctrina  Intpinitionis,  pp.  160  S. 
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thoughts  then  gaining  currency.  Seraler  had  considered  only 
those  sacred  writings  which  availed  for  the  ethico-religious  in- 
struction of  humanity  to  be  worthy  of  the  title  "theopneustie" 
(compare  2  Tim,  iii.  16)  ;  he  had  thus  been  led  to  separate  the 
Books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Ruth,  Canticles, 
the  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  Epistle  to  Pliilemon,  the  Apocalypse, 
and  numerous  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  cate- 
gory of  inspired  writings.  Among  such  uninspired  narratives 
he  had  placed  those  of  Jael  and  Siaera,  David  and  Goliath,  and 
of  Balaam  and  the  ass.^  In  the  same  line  of  negative  criticism 
Michaelis  had  followed :  he  had  denied  the  divine  authority  of 
Esther  and  Canticles.  G.  Less  also  had  enumerated  these  two 
books  among  those  whose  inspiration  is  doubtful,  and  had 
made  several  orders  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Griesbach,  Planck,  and  Ecketmann  had  all  refused  to  apply  the 
title  "inspired"  to  the  contents  of  the  Bible  without  discrimi- 
nation ;  and  had  joined  with  an  increasing  crowd  of  younger 
writers  in  the  effort  to  discover,  and  apply  unsparingly  to  all 
the  historical  portions,  the  principles  of  historical  criticism. 
With  this  class  of  critics  and  theologians,  and,  through  their 
efforts,  with  scholars  generally,  the  conclusion  of  Staudlin  had 
already  become  more  and  more  widely  received:  "That  the 
Bible  is  throughout  God's  Word,  is  an  assertion  as  false  as  it  is 
harmful  in  consequences."  TJiis  conclusion  precisely  reverses 
the  charge  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  post-Reformation  dog- 
ma against  its  opponents.  The  freer  admission  of  errors  (evea 
as  committed  on  the  part  of  the  apostles),  especially  in  minor 
hbtorical  matters,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  freer  his- 
torical and  critical  method  of  dealing  with  Scripture.  To  meet 
the  claims  of  criticism,  and  as  a  more  or  less  cordial  concession 
to  these  claims,  many  theologians  made  use  of  the  distinction 
between  revelation  and  inspiration  i  others  instituted  a  doctrine 
of  grades  and  degrees  of  inspiration  as  pertaimng  to  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  the  biblical  contents.  Of  those  who  chieHy  used 
the  distinction  between  revelation  and  inspiration  to  relieve  the 
theological  dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  Scripture,  Sonntag* 

>  The  r«fer«iice«  given  %7  ScantaK  <p.  16Z)  In  support  of  hli  inteTpretetion  of 
Semler's  vlen-s  are  the  tollowln);;  "  IiiHtlt.  ail  liberal,  doctr.  tlieo).,  I.  p.  6  t.:  Dii- 
quis.  lib.  de  ran.,  vol.  1.  pp.  9(-GT,  47,  U,  6S,  TS  t.,  113-llS,  123  r.,  vol.  U.  pp.  13,  K*. 
H7,  593. 

*  De  DoFtrlna  Iii»plnitlnn!ii.  p.  I'M:  "Qnonlani  rem  molt]  theologi.  m*iiiiM 
Ubrociiin  tacmnini  iitililetn  varietate  iotellectm.  omnibus  tameo  divlnl(at«m  quaii- 
dam  Tintticare  vohierunt,  alteram  vlaffl  Ingrediebaatar  tusplntloneiii  M  teval*- 
tlonem  sepAnuido,"  says  Soontag, 
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mentions  the  names  of  Mosheim,  Heilmann,  Seller,  Less,  Storr, 
and  Reinhard.  The  doctrine  of  degrees  in  inspii*ation  had  been 
advocated  by  W.  A.  Teller  ^  in  1764.  Of  such  degrees  Tollner 
subsequently  enumerated  four ;  ^  the  lowest  of  which  was  so 
uiiexacting  in  its  demands  that  even  Sonntag  thinks  it  scarcely 
deserves  the  honorable  title.  The  range  of  facts  thus  covered 
by  the  term  "inspiration  "  enabled  ToUner  to  consider  the  whole 
Bible  inspired,  although  in  a  very  different  sense  indeed  from 
that  indicated  by  the  post-Reformation  dogma.  The  same  irra- 
tional clinging  to  a  term,  as  a  kind  of  supposed  necessity  of 
orthodoxy,  even  after  it  has  been  emptied  of  all  its  essential 
contents,  characterizes  no  small  amount  of  discussion  at  the 
present  day. 

The  discussion  as  to  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  offered 
farther  opportunity  to  distinguish  between  the  canonical  writ- 
ings and  the  infallible  Word  of  God:  the  growing  critical 
knowledge  of  the  text  of  the  Bible,  of  the  style  of  its  writers, 
and  of  the  historic  conditions  of  its  languages,  made  further 
demands  for  the  same  distinction.  At  the  time  when  Sonntag 
wrote,  there  was  less  agreement  among  the  theologians  upon 
the  matter  of  verbal  inspiration  than  upon  the  inspiration  of 
entire  books.  Dammius  had  declared  the  opinion  that  inspira- 
tion extends  not  only  to  the  substance  but  also  to  the  words 
of  Scripture,  to  be  a  "superstitious  poetizing."  From  this 
scornful  rejection  of  verbal  inspiration,  down  to  the  view  of 
those  who  were  weakly  repeating  the  post-Reformation  dogma, 
there  was  almost  every  conceivable  variety  of  opinion  upon  the 
subject.  Semler,  Less,  Henke,  and  Eckermann  unequivocally 
denied  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Herder  expresses 
himself  as  follows :'  "According  to  this  principle,  many  a  super- 
stition is  from  the  first  excluded — as  though  the  Bible,  even 
to  every  triviality  of  its  writing-material,  parchment  or  paper, 
stylus  or  pen,  even  to  him  who  uses  the  one  or  the  other,  even 
to  every  stroke  or  character  of  its  writing  and  language,  were 
superhuman  and  super-earthly ;  and  accordingly  were  quite  spe- 
cifd  and  incomparable,  and  subject  to  neither  deception  nor 
error,  and  to  be  adored,  and  not  to  be  investigated  or  studied 
or  put  to  a  testing/'  So  far  had  critical  considerations  by 
this  time  won  their  way,  that  Mosheim  had  declared:^  "There 

1  Diss,  de  insplratlonis  Script.  S.  jadiclo  formando. 

*  Eingebnng  der  hell.  Scbrift.,  pp.  101-127. 

*  Brlefe  das  Studium  der  Theologie  betreffend,  Ep.  1»  p.  1  f. 
^  Dogmatlk,  second  edition,  p.  128. 
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n  the  Church  who  teach  tliitt  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
;d  the  Bubject-matter  of  Scripture,  and  not  ite  form, 
ositio,  fidea  sola  justificat ! "  The  views  of  Tolhier' 
it,  Sonntngcoafesses  his  inability  to  understand.  It 
wever,  from  Tiilhier's  general  views  on  inspii-atioii, 
he  speaks  of  God  as  having  wrought  in  "a  natural 
be  production  of  the  words  as  well  as  the  truths  of 
ipture,  he  is  enunciating  a  view  compatible  with 
west  estimate  of  the  tiupernatural  elements  of  reve- 
iny  theologians  of  the  time  not  long  preceding,  how- 

Diideriein,  Emesti,  Seiler,  Storr,  Reinhard,  and 
ad  defended  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration.  This 
one,  for  the  most  part,  on  grounds  neither  critical 
ve,  but  upon  the  principle  that  the  relation  between 
id  words  makes  a  secure  and  unambiguous  revela- 
ible  without  verbal  inspiration.  This  principle  Er- 
ttempted  to  strengthen  by  pointing  out  the  difference 
inking  the  truth  and  expressing  it  in  writing,  —  the 
[  so  much  more  difficult  that  a  special  divine  assist- 
scessary  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 
ettling  and  broadening  of  views  produced  by  the 

of  tlie  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
the  re-examination  of  those  time-honored  proofs  of 
tion  of  Scripture  which  had  been  considered  satis- 
ore  the  researches  of  criticism  so  largely  disproved 
is  re-exaniination,  as  the  writing  of  Sonntag  makes 
id  resulted  in  a  further  difference  of  theological 

to  the  proofs  which  should  be  most  trusted.  Some 
■e  inclined  to  rely  most  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
tself  (Mosheim,  Tollner,  Storr,  Reinhard),  others 
;stimony  of  Christ  (Planck),  and  still  others  upon 

of  the  Spirit  (Semler,  J.  G.  Rosenm  tiller),  or  upon 
;3  of  Scripture  (Koppen).  According  to  Dammius, 
e  of  Jesus  has  the  marks  of  its  divinity  in  itself,  and 
:ed  a  miracle  to  prove  it. 

ussion  of  the  relation  between  the  inspiration  of  the 
ters,  and  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  illumining 
an  minds,  t«nded  further  to  elicit  the  distinction 
tnonical  Scripture  and  the  infallible  Word  of  God. 
eformation  dogma  had  used  the  sharpest  distinctions 
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and  the  supernatural  to  re-enforce  its 
Slices,  both  as  respects  mental  condition 

the  inspiration  proper  to  the  Bible  Rnd 
itual  illumining.  But  new  philosophical 
1  and  supernatural  had,  by  the  begiu- 
^ned  much  ground.  Tlie  necessity  for 
of  the  special  nature  of  biblical  inspira- 
TOngly  felt.  "It  would  be  sad,"  said 
res  of  the  New  Testament  were  inspired 
n  the  writings  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
led  of  that  reason,  which,  although  it  is 
mited  and  much  perverted."  Naturally 
:iilty  was  found  in  making  any  tenable 
cific  difference  between  the  inspiration 
Christian  believers,  and  that  which  only 

authors  of  the  New  Testament  enjoyed. 
tempts  which  Sonntag  notes  as  having  a 
)r  his  own  thought,  are  the  following: 
ig  the  peculiar  and  extraordinary  nature 
on,  had  nevertheless  admitted  that  the 
on  is  "  that  shaping  of  the  human  mind, 

also  was  inspired."  The  opinion  that  a 
ixisted  in  all  times  and  among  all  peo- 
lich  had  been  one  of  the  fundamental 
im,  and  which  was  clearly  expressed  by 
>f  the  more  ancient  Church  Fathers  — 
ely  accepted  by  both  critics  and  theolo- 
pointing  out  correspondences  between 
1  other  forms  of  revelation  among  otlier 
dertaken  with  great  zeal.  Semler  had 
possibility  of  divine  revelations  through 
)f  individuals  among  the  heathen  follows 
ion  of  the  divine  goodness.  Eckermann* 
}  assert  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are 
true  and  good  thingx;  and  Henke^  bad 
re  no  good  reason  for  refusing  to  attrib- 
iie  afRatus  which  is  called  tkeopneuatg  to 
he   biblical.     But  Staudlin*  had  nearly 


ied  by  Elonnlaft. 

mbnrj)  liwplr.  iIIt.  tM.  mot.,  ITffit.  p.  II. 

v.  *  Supplem.  theol..  vol.  iL  aeot. 

*  Dt^finktlk, p. TOOL 
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the  heart  of  that  great  truth  which  must  finally  guide 
urch  to  a  right  and  tenable  doctrine  of  its  sacred 
3,  when  he  declared:  "On  account  of  the  high  value 
las  been  set  upon  the  external  Word  of  God,  the  value 
ver  of  that  inner  Word  of  God  which  dwells  in  eveiy 
e  voice  of  conscience  and  reason,  should  not  have  been 
jted ;  but  rather  should  the  word  internal  and  the  word 
1  be  brought  into  harmony,  and  the  one  be  confirmed 
jtber.  The  Mystics  have  much  misused  and  perverted 
trine  of  the  inner  Word  of  God,  but  there  have  often 
1  their  assertions  a  truth  darkly  felt;  and  if  they 
hose  erred  no  less  who  made  all  true  religious  knowl- 
pendent  only  upon  the  external  Word  of  God."  And 
*  opening  hia  eyes  wide  to  the  grander  sweep  and 
connections  of  all  ethical  and  religioua  verity,  had 
I  that  revelation  goes  through  all  times ;  for  every  time 
s  and  reveals.  .  .  .  Whoever  puts  a  truth  in  clearer 
3  reveals.  The  same  immortal  writer  had  maintained, 
ler  of  his  worts,'  that  the  Bible,  like  every  other  book, 
)wn  spirit,  —  a  spirit  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Bible,  is 
'ty  religious  character.     As  every  other  hook  must  be 

its  own  spirit,  so  also  the  Book  of  books,  the  Bible; 
}e  this  is  in  its  case  manifestly,  from  beginning  to  end, 
rit  of  God  who  voices  its  tone  and  contents  from  the 

height  even  to  the  lowest  depth,  we  can  do  nothing 
nseless  than  to  read  the  Scriptures  of  God  in  the  spirit 
a. 

bregoing  account  which  Sonnt^  has  left  of  the  views 
d,  after  more  than  a  half-century  of  conflict,  at  about 
e  of  his  writing  gained  for  themselves  a  wide  credence, 
lantially  correct :  for  our  purpose  it  is  also  sufficiently 
lensive.  His  own  view  of  the  Bible  may  be  regarded 
me  sense  a  summary  of  the  triumphs  of  the  preceding 
ITS  over  the  post-Reformation  dogma.  For  this  reason 
sent  it  in  the  following  few  words.  This  view  starts 
le  idea  of  revelation,  "  God  alone  is  the  fountain  and 
of  religion."^  God  is  the  only  infinite  and  absolute; 
lan  mind  is  circumscribed,  and  liable  to  error.  Hence 
i  of  revelation,  for  in  supermundane  matters  the  auio- 

1  Espedally  In  his  Oelst  dM  ChilatenthDiiis. 

*  Briefs  dM  Btiidliim  der  TheolORle  betmSend,  ^  1& 

■  Bee  De  Docttiua  IiuplraitlDtiii,  p.  177 1. 
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spired  human,  mind  cannot  attain  the  true  knowledge  of  divine 
things.  Only  the  higher  and  divinely  informed  sense  can  en- 
able man  to  see  God.  This  condition  of  being  thus  divinely 
informed  is  inspiration,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  immedi- 
ate revelation  of  God  (immediata  Dei  revelatio).  Inspiration 
is,  then,  according  to  Sonntag,  the  subjective  condition  or 
aspect  of  revelation.  *^It  is  the  eternal  act  by  which  God, 
imparting  himself^  so  to  speak,  to  men,  manifests  himself  to 
their  divine  nature."  Inspiration  is  the  immediate  act  of  God, 
but  it  is  not  a  supernatural  act  (supernatural,  that  is,  Sonntag 
would  seem  to  say,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  supernaturalists 
of  his  day  used  the  term) ;  ^^  for,  why  do  we  separate  him  from 
nature  so  as  to  deny  that  he  can  reveal  himself  immediately 
to  men,  unless  the  eternal  laws  prescribed  for  the  world  are 
transgressed  ? '^  If,  then,  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  book 
with  a  divine  author,  the  Bible  is  that  book.  The  words  in- 
deed are  human,  but  the  thought  is  divine.  The  book  which 
contains  or  propounds  the  truth  of  God  is  worthy  of  the  name 
divine ;  the  man  who  interprets  divine  truth  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  divine  legate.  And  no  man  or  book  can  be  called 
divine  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  being  the  medium  through 
which  God  has  supplied  to  men  his  teaching.  But  that  all  the 
books  of  Scripture  are  equally  divine,  "  non  facile  credere  pos- 
itfiMtM."  The  more  intimate  fellowship  with  God  of  some  of 
the  authors,  and  their  fuller  knowledge  of  the  divine  mind, 
make  them  diviner,  and  inspired  in  a  higher  degree,  than 
others.  Nor  are  all  parts  of  Scripture  given  as  alike  perfect 
from  God.  The  history  of  the  Bible  is  inspired  in  so  far  as  the 
writers  write  with  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  and  so 
with  true  divine  insight  into  the  providential  meaning  and 
religious  pragmatism  of  the  events  they  are  recording.  These 
events  they  need,  however,  to  learn  as  other  authors  of  history 
acquire  their  material :  they  have  no  need  of  a  higher  revela- 
tion, or  a  divine  custody  from  errors.  Many  things  merely 
human,  and  even  certain  fables,  are  found  in  the  Bible,  and 
rtill  it  is  worthy  of  being  called  pre-eminently  the  Word  of 
God.  Amanuenses  and  scribes  have  no  need  of  inspiration. 
Verbal  and  literal  inspiration  are  not  to  be  admitted.  In  the 
foregoing  views  of  Sonntag,  we  may  discover  what  modifications 
from  the  post-Reformation  dogma  the  combined  efforts  of  criti- 
cism, deistical  •  notions  of  revelation  and  religion,  and  philo- 
sophic conceptions  of  the  nature  of  God  and  his  government, 
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had  caused  to  be  accepted 
opinion  in  the  early  part  ol 
The  work  of  philosophi< 
going  modificatioDS  vorresf 
to  the  work  done  by  the  ea 
ceding  period ;  it  was  itnpoi 
acknowledged  by  the  pre' 
vioualy  been  attempted  bj 
undertaken  by  that  of  W 
point  of  the  period  a  mover 
ing  in  the  name  of  Semler 
the  same  time  declaring  its 
was  in  reality  an  unsatisfac 
The  roots  of  dogmatic  o 
rationalism  always  thrive  ii 
tual  self-confidence.  The 
always,  indeed,  only  one  f 
therefore,  be  logically  cons 
the  human  faculties  of  tho' 
cism  of  Scripture,  even  a 
forms  of  opinion  than  preci 
orthodox  view  of  Sacred  Sc 
tion  of  the  infallible  inspi 
as  being  in  every  word  at 
demanded  that  criticism  sh 
of  this  assumption.  But  ra 
assumptions  of  philosophic 
of  the  impossibility  of  th 
nent;  it  now  demanded  thi 
light  of  these  naturalistic 
criticism,  naturalism,  and 
the  crucial  test  of  what  wa 
and  inspiration.  It  was  th 
ble  kind  of  prophecy  is  tl 
the  only  inspiration  possess 
acquaintance  with  the  pri 
philosophy.  The  beginnin 
the  time  followed  the  raeth 
The  miracles  of  Scripture  ■ 
a  shrewd  anticipation  of  th 
or  meteorology.  Exegesis 
the  meaning  of  the  biblical 
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work,  "  Die  Religion  innerhalb  der  Grenzen  der  blossen  Ver- 
nunft "  (1793),  has  been  much  disputed ;  nor  was  the  effect  of 
the  intent,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  manifest  in  any  marked 
results.  The  favor  shown  by  his  principles  to  the  typological 
interpretation  did  not  accord  with  the  rationalism  which  de- 
voted itself  to  the  effort  to  account  for  all  the  biblical  miracles 
on  purely  naturalistic  grounds. 

That  combination  of  criticism  and  philosophy  which  consti- 
tuted the  essential  elements  of  the  Old  Rationalism  showed 
itself  in  different  forms,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  ele- 
ments combined,  and  according  to  the  intent,  whether  more  or 
less  destructive,  of  the  particular  author  who  combined  them. 
Comparatively  few  writers,  however,  spoke  of  the  Bible  in  the 
unreserved  and  popular  manner  of  the  most  pronounced  dis- 
believers ;  for  instance,  of  Woolston,^  Voltaire,^  De  Holbach,^ 
and  H.  S.  Reimarus.^  Among  the  more  purely  scientific  ration- 
alists of  the  positive  school  occur  the  names  of  Corrodi,  W.  F. 
Bezel,  Horst,  Scherer,  Eckermann,  Henke,  Schulthess,  Thiess, 
and  Paulus.  In  those  insipid  natural  explanations  of  the  alleged 
supernatural  contents  of  Sacred  Scripture  with  which  English 
Deism  had  occupied  itself,  Diestel*  assigns  the  pre-eminence 
in  Germany  to  Hezel.  Angels  are  converted  into  spies  or  pil- 
grims; a  prophet  is  a  man  who  knows  the  religion  of  Israel 
well,  has  the  interest  of  the  state  in  his  mind,  and  is  providen- 
tially made  acquainted  with  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  the 
future.  According  to  one  critic  of  this  order,  for  instance,^ 
the  command  of  Joshua  to  the  sun  and  moon  had  reference  to 
the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  army.  The  same  apologetic 
tendency  of  rationalism,  when  combined  with  certain  charac- 
teristics frojoi  the  Pietistic  school,  gave  better  results  for  the 
cause  of  supernatural  religion  in  the  case  of  other  writers. 
Romanus  Teller,  who  by  his  "Euglisches  Bibelwerk""  "con- 
ducted into  Germany  the  stream  of  exegetical  knowledge  which 
England  had  given  forth  during  the  last  hundred  years,"  was 
himself  a  supematuralist.  Pfaff  (11760),  J.  D.  Michaelis 
(t  1791),  and  others  occupied  themselves  largely  in  the  apolo- 
getics of  typology;  while   still  others,  as  for  example  J.  A. 

1  nisoonne  on  the  miracles  of  our  Savionr,  sixth  edition,  in  1729. 

'  La  Bible  enfin  ezpliqu^  par  plusieurs  aumoniers  de  8.  M.  le  roi  de  Prusse, 

vm. 

*  Hintoire  critique  de  J.  C.  <  Wolfenb&ttler  Fragraente. 

*  Oeschichte  des  A.  T.,  p  796.  •  Compare  Magazin,  VI.  i.  1-79. 

^  This  work  appeared  in  Leipzig,  174^1770,  although,  the  author  died  in  1700. 
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Cramer  (flTSS),  labored  rather  to  increase  the  use  of  the 
Bible  for  edification. 

Under  the  combined  forces  of  criticism  and  philosophy,  as 
they  were  employed  by  the  Old  Rationalism  (for  the  most  part 
only  in  appearance  apologetic,  but  in  reality  thoroughly  de- 
structive) nearly  the  whole  power  and  courage  of  orthodoxy, 
during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  centuries,  became  quite  exhausted.  Its  system 
of  apologetics  was  no  match  for  hostile  criticism,  however 
superficial  the  latter  must  now  be  acknowledged  to  have  been ; 
its  system  of  dogmatics  was  too  remote  from  human  experience, 
and  too  essentially  lacking  in  ethical  verity,  to  contend  success- 
fully with  the  fresh  and  deeply  ethical  philosophy  of  the  day. 
The  self-consciousness  of  incapacity  finally  so  seized  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  defenders  of  historic  and  doctrinal  orthodoxy, 
that  their  apologetics  sank  to  the  condition  of  an  apologj^  for 
the  very  existence  of  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  religion. 
"  The  conservative  exegetes  of  this  time,"  says  Reuss,^  "  were 
striving  against  neology  in  the  sweat  of  their  countenance,  and 
more  for  the  satisfaction  of  conscience  than  because  it  would 
be  of  much  avail."  According  to  the  same  authority,  the 
most  successful  and  courageous  resistance  to  this  incoming 
tide  of  foaming  and  shallow  rationalism  was  offered  by  the 
old  Tubingen  school,  —  J.  F.  Reuss  (t  1777),  Storr  (f  1805), 
Flatt  (t  1821),  E.  G.  Bengel  (f  1826),  grandson  of  the  com- 
mentator, Steudel  (tl838),  and  Osiander,  —  and  by  Knapp  at 
Halle  (tl825),  Reinhard  at  Wittenberg  (tl812),  Seiler  at 
Erlangen  (f  1807),  and  Hess  at  Ziirich  (f  1828).  These  wri- 
ters for  the  most  part  saw  the  wisdom,  and  acted  upon  the  expe- 
diency and  necessity,  of  surrendering  the  old  form  of  the  theory 
of  inspiration  and  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture:  this 
they  did  in  order  that  faith  in  the  reality  of  a  supernatural 
revelation  might  be  saved  by  making  itself  consistent  with 
established  facts  of  criticism  and  admitted  principles  of  ethics 
and  philosophy.  Stark  (f  1818),  Germar,  and  others  adopted 
a  course  of  mediation  between  the  essential  moral  and  spiritual 
character  of  Christianity  and  of  its  Founder,  and  the  claims 
of  the  prevalent  rationalism.  "  The  interpreter,"  says  Stark, 
"  must  be  penetrated  with  the  same  feelings  of  the  nearness  of 
God,  and  of  an  immediate  exaltation  of  his  spiritual  faculty 
by  the  inspiration  of  God,  as  were  Jesus  and  his  apostles." 

1  Geschichte  der  heU.  Schriften  K.  T.,  IE.  p.  825;  where  see  the  names  and 
works  of  the  authors  of  whom  he  is  speaking. 
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In  this  time  of  trial,  as  in  all  similar  periods  of  the  history 
of  the  Church,  many  found  a  resting-place  for  faith,  and  a  ref- 
uge from  the  harassing  conflicts  of  a  petty  rationalism,  in  the 
resort  to  mysticism.  Such  mysticism  admitted  of  application  in 
questions  of  both  hermeneutics  and  dogma.  It  was  of  course 
tlie  Apocalypse,  which,  above  all  other  books  of  the  Bible,  fur- 
nished food  for  the  cravings  of  the  Mystics.  Writers  like  Jung- 
Stilling  and  H.  G.  Oberliu,  and  scores  of  others  less  known  or 
quite  unknown,  distributed  abroad  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century  a  vast  amount  of  apocalyptic  literature.  This  lit- 
erature was  scorned  by  the  learned ;  but,  as  has  been  truly  said, 
"  it  bears  witness  as  much  to  the  purity  of  heart  as  to  the  lack 
of  clearness  in  intellect,'*  on  the  part  of  its  authors. 

The  time  which  threatened  Germany  with  the  dissolution  of 
all  things  positive  both  in  Church  and  State  was,  however,  the 
time  of  preparation  during  which  the  materials  for  a  process  of 
reconstruction  were  being  separated  from  their  old  combina- 
tions, and  were  being  made  ready  to  enter  into  the  new  combi- 
nations of  the  incoming  age.  The  political  reconstruction  of 
Europe  preceded,  and  in  some  respects  prepared,  the  religious 
and  theological  reconstruction.  Thoughtful  men  were  taught 
the  dangers  of  pushing  the  destructive  work  of  the  intellect  to 
its  practical  and  tiieoretical  extremes.  It  is  an  astonishing 
spectacle  to  see  how  quickly  the  positive  constructions  of  the 
Christian  faith  raised  themselves  again  from  the  ruin  which 
rationalism  had  seemed  to  make  final  and  complete.  The  man 
divinely  appointed  for  this  work  of  spiritual  restoration  was 
Frederick  Schleiermacher  (tl884)  ;  ^  his  name  should  never  be 
mentioned  by  a  Christian  scholar  otherwise  than  with  reverence 
and  gratitude.  For,  whatever  concessions  —  thought  unneces- 
sary even  by  the  orthodoxy  of  to-day  —  he  may  have  made  to 
the  preceding  rationalism  (and  in  concessions  his  prominent 
followers  went  farther  than  their  leader),  the  movement  at  the 
head  of  which  his  name  stands  gave  again  to  Christian  faith  a 
place  in  the  best  thought  and  esteem  of  Europe.  This  resto- 
rative movement  established  again,  in  its  essential  features,  the 
doctrine  of  divine  self-revelation ;  it  also  did  much  to  harmon- 
ize this  doctrine  with  the  higher  truths  of  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious consciousness.  Its  more  specific  result  in  respect  to  her- 
meneutics and  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  was  to  construct 
anew,  although  in  a  changed  form,  what  may  be  called  the  the- 

1  DflZBtellung  des  theol.  Stadiums  (1811);  Der  Christliche  Qlaube  (1821). 
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ption  of  the  Bible.  The  historical  and  philosoph- 
itions  of  Scripture  bad  showQ  thetoBelves,  when 
)ne,  inadequate  for  either  a  correct  or  a  complete 
:  of  Christianity.  The  distinctively  religious  (as 
from  the  merely  literary  or  critical  or  intellectual) 
I  Bible,  both  ou  its  doctrinal  and  on  its  practical 

0  be  allowed  much  more  of  significance  and  iiiflu* 
ible  must  be  shown  to  be  that  Book  fiom  wliick 
n  the  true  spirit  of  the  Reformation  idea,  may 
I,  religious,  and  distinctively  Chiistian,  doctrine; 
nay  use  for  the  building-up  of  practical  religious 

nciples  of  the  school  of  Schleiermacher,  without 
rineiples  more  fully  into  account,  could  not  wholly 
ninds  which  sought  a  iirmer  and  more  objective 
igious  truth.  The  particular  historical  and  criti- 
2oncerned  in  the  complete  theological  conception 
must  be  investigated  anew;  but  the  new  investi- 
le  conducted  with  more  breadth  of  thought  and 

1  instruments  and  principles  of  research. 

then,  to  consider  some  of  the  items  in  that  gen- 

of  critical  research  which  was  to  furnish  such 
^ruments  and  principles.  The  questions  which 
:anon,  text,  hermeneutics,  language,  and  human 
the  Bible,  its  history,  antiquities,  and  relations  to 
iciences,  are  all  of  indispeuFable  importance  in 
J  true  conception  of  Sacred  Scripture.  A  brief 
e  answers  which  have  been  proposed,  during  the 
,0  several  of  these  questions,  will  therefore  enable 
slligently  upon  those  phases  of  the  general  doe- 
d  Scripture  which  have  prevailed  from  Schleier- 

present  time. 

of  criticism  touching  the  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
1  such  as  to  lead  scholars  away  from  both  the  ex- 
'hich  prevailed  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
jyond  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  in  which  the  Old- 
itings  have  come  down  to  ua  has  not  been  pre- 
lanifold  corniptions  by  either  supernatural  control 
iry  providential  care  working  through  the  intelli- 
119  interest  of  the  ancient  Jews.  On  the  other 
ative  accuracy  and  value  of  the  Hebrew  texttu 
mpared  with  all  the  other  ancient  versions  of  the 
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y  be  regarded  rs  scientifically  established, 
f  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  were  volumiDous 
lit  lacking  in  clear  critical  discrimination, 
esults  obtained  by  exauiinution  of  nearly 
S.,  more  than  half  of  which  he  himself  com- 
cesearch  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
V  MSS.  belong  to  about  the  year  1100  A.D., 
1  rich  in  the  mistakes  of  transcribers,  poor 
y  readings,  and  on  the  whole  exhibit  only 
ions  of  one  recension  out  of  one  source. 
y  in  their  case  uncritical)  of  many  of  the 
Reformation,  that  the  vowel-points  are  of 
t  origin,  has  been  established  by  Gesenius, 
i,  on  firmer  critical  grounds.  The  critical 
re  and  value  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  general 
'  which  see  the  preceding  chapter '  on  this 
tantly  opposed  by  the  theological  concep- 
I  that  the  Bible  should  be  estimated  as  an 
)Ie  whole.  Two  classes  of  interpreters  of 
are  still  contending  with  each  other:  the 
i  considers  the  Hebrew  text  from  the  purely 
om  the  more  dogmatic,  point  of  view.  To 
fe  belonged  the  names  of  Ewald,  Hupfeld, 
i  many  others ;  to  the  latter,  Hengstenbei^, 
and  most  of  the  Scotch  and  English  com- 
jt  difficult  to  see  that  the  drift  of  scholarly 
ily  with  the  former  class, 
the  t«xt  of  the  New  Testament  has  taken 
tepvery  lai^ely  from  the  prevalent  doctrine 
ispiration.  The  relatively  small  importance 
.  to  the  mere  wording  of  Scripture  by  the 
n  movement  was  accompanied  by  a  freer, 
jUy  uncritical,  treatment  of  the  Greek  text. 
B  of  Robert  Estienne  (Stephens)  and  Theo- 
1  of  little  scientific  value,  sliow  that  strong 
text  of  the  Bible  which  is  the  legitimate 
«8tant  idea.  Largely  by  indiscriminate  mix- 
combination  of  these  two  texts  with  each 
purely  Erasmian  text,  there  arose,  during 
irs  from  about  1650  onward,  a  large  number 
ts,  which  served  the  purpose  of  increasing 
>  YoU  I.,  pan  il.,  chap.  z. 
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the  general  knowledge  of  Saered  Scripture,  rather  than  of  add- 
ing much  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  biblical  diplomatics. 
The  impudent  assumption  of  successful  trade  in  Bibles  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  assumption  of  faith,  as  required  by  the 
post> Reformation  dogma ;  and  thus  the  stamp  of  unchangeable 
fidelity  to  the  Word  of  God  was  placed  upon  the  so-called  textus 
receptus  of  the  Elzevir  edition.^  From  this  point  of  time,  and 
for  more  than  a  century  after,  the  direct  criticism  of  the  New- 
Testament  text  suffered  a  pause ;  but  the  zeal  of  the  learned 
occupied  itself  in  acquiring  materials  for  the  newer  criticism, 
and  in  storing  them  away  in  magnificent  polyglot  editions  of 
the  Scriptures.  In  this  manner  did  the  presses  of  London  and 
Paris  —  to  borrow  a  figure  of  speech — "bid  arise  from  their 
graves  the  witnesses  of  the  first  centuries;"  nor  were  these 
witnesses,  when  once  their  records  were  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  "received  text,"  likely  again  to  be  forgotten  or 
overlooked.  The  inducement  to  hear  what  the  more  ancient 
witnesses  might  have  to  say  concerning  the  text  of  Sacred 
Scripture  finally  produced  new  attempts  at  a  revision  of  the 
New-Testament  text ;  and  to  these  attempts  Bengel,  although 
undertaking  textual  criticism  from  "dogmatic  anxiety,"  con- 
tributed much.  He  introduced  the  idea  of  classifying  the  MSS. 
according  to  their  probable  worth.  The  effort  to  execute  such 
a  revision  upon  historical  and  diplomatic  grounds  was  carried 
further  by  Griesbach,  although  with  great  caution,  and  with 
the  principle  of  adhering  to  the  texttis  receptus  unless  weighty 
reasons  compelled  another  choice.  Another  step  forward  was 
taken  when  Lachmann  endeavored  wholly  to  divorce  the  criti- 
cism of  the  text  from  the  rule  of  dogmatics,  and  entered  upon 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  oldest  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment possible  with  the  means  at  his  command.  The  more 
recent  labors  —  so  vast  and  praiseworthy  —  of  Tischendorf, 
Tregelles,  Scrivener,  Westcott,  Hort,  and  others,  have  not 
added  essentially  to  that  critical  judgment  of  the  real  nature 
of  Sacred  Scripture,  so  far  as  its  nature  is  dependent  upon 
diplomatic  considerations,  which  was  already  established  a  half- 
century  since. 

The  narrative  of  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
grammar  and  lexicography  of  the  biblical  languages  during  the 
last  century,  —  from  the  works  of  Schultens,  Schroder,  and 

1  "  Textum  ergo  habes  nunc  ab  omniboa  receptum  in  quo  nihil  immntatum  ant 
corraptum  damns." 
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Eichhom,  to  those  of  Gesenius,  Ewald,  Hupfeld,  Fiirst,  Justus 
Olshausen,  and  Delitzsch,  in  Old-Testament  studies ;  and  from 
the  Lexicon  and  Grammatica  Graeca  Sacra  of  George  Pasor 
to  the  grammatical  and  lexicographic  labors  upon  the  New  Tes- 
tament of  Buttmann,  Winer,  Grimm,  Thayer,  and  others,  —  it 
is  not  necessary  to  present.  For  nearly  two  centuries,  from 
Pasor  (t  1637)  to  Haab  (f  1888),  the  grammar  of  the  New 
Testament  was  treated  only  incidentally.^  The  work  of  Haab,^ 
possessing  the  vice  of  Hebraizing  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  after  the  fashion  of  the  school  of  Storr,  hindered, 
rather  than  advanced,  a  true  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Sacred 
Scripture.  This  vicious  theory  had  to  be  fairly  driven  from  the 
field  by  the  philological  study  of  classic  Greek,  and  by  the  efforts 
of  students  of  Hebrew,  like  Ewald,  who  gave  to  the  latter  lan- 
guage also  that  philological  treatment  which  distinguished  it 
philosophically  as  one  among  the  many  forms  of  human  speech. 
The  reasonable  and  perfectly  human  nature  of  the  New-Testa- 
ment language  has  been  evinced  by  the  later  grammarians,  aided 
byexegetes  most  noted  for  skill  in  New-Testament  grammar: 
among  such  exegetes,  honorable  mention  should  be  made  of 
Fritzsche,  Tholuck,  Liicke,  Bleek,  EUicott,  and  especially  Meyer. 
The  influence  of  the  results  attained  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  gram- 
mar and  lexicography,  upon  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated ;  but  as  yet  that  influence  has 
not  received  its  due  expression  in  the  theological  statements 
of  this  doctrine.  That  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  not  pen- 
men, but  authors;  that  they  were  subject  to  the  obscurities 
and  frailties  which  cling  to  all  human  speech ;  that  the  change 
and  development  of  the  meaning  of  every  most  important  word 
forbids  pur  uncritical  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  uniform  text-book 
of  doctrine,  —  these,  and  many  similar  truths,  are  now  com- 
monplaces uniformly  assumed  by  the  scientific  exegete.  The 
effect  which  the  study  bestowed  by  Gesenius  upon  the  read- 
ings of  the  Eethib  has  had  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  text  may  serve  as  one  example  of  the  above-mentioned 
influence. 

The  discussions  of  the  last  century  concerning  the  nature 
ftnd  extent  of  the  Canon  have  exerted  a  still  greater  influence 
npon  the  prevalent  scholarly  view  of  the  nature  of  Sacred 
Scripture.    In* Germany  the  following  twofold  result  maybe 

1  See  Winer,  Grammar,  seyenth  edition,  Andover,  1809,  p.  6  f. 
*  Hebrew-Greek  Grammar  of  the  K.  T.,  Tubingen,  1815. 
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said  to  have  been  already  : 
qiiiries  into  the  authorship, 
tlie  diffei'eDt  books  of  the  Bi 
and  historical  inquiries ;  and 
considerations  may  be  taken 
relative  value  of  the  hooks, 
nor  in  regard  to  tlie  qiiesti< 
can  the  supremacy  of  theoloj 
gian  must  himself  be  a  lean 
critical  method:  otherwise  1 
is  to  employ,  nor  with  wha1 
employ  them,  for  the  estab 
result  seems  to  have  been  rec 
conception  of  the  Bible  aa 
pronounced  orthodoxy.  Th 
garded — even  by  the  morest 
perfect  and  equally  valuable 
questionable  judgment  upot 
regarded  as  a  collection  of  re 
which  exhibit  a  course  of  dh 
nings  in  Israel  to  its  culmiii 
Christian  Church,  The  que: 
canonical  is  to  be  left  unpre 
has  not  been,  and  from  the  n. 
for  all  officially  determined, 
only  the  New  Testament  is 
truth ;  the  secondary  fountai 
and  tradition.  And  althougl 
thentic,  the  contents  are  not 
to  the  Christian  religion.  ] 
more  pronounced  rationalist ! 
the  solid  and  pure  knowled 
drawn  from  the  New  Testarai 
meiits  have  the  same  purpose 
the  documents  and  safeguard 
God  and  of  directuig  the  rel 
stantially  the  same  as  the  mu 
declares : "  "  The  only  source 
the  only  historically  certain  i 
Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Ne 
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only  serves  as  an  historical  foundation  and  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  which  are  presupposed  in  the  New."  How  plastic  is 
the  modem  German  theory  of  the  Bible  as  related  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Canon,  the  view  of  Grimm  may  further  make  us 
aware.^  According  to  this  author,  the  authenticity  of  the  Old 
Testament  can  be  maintained  only  when  it  is  remembered  that 
many  of  its  books  (as,  for  example,  even  the  Pentateuch  with 
the  exception  of  parts  of  Deuteronomy)  do  not  indicate  their 
own  authors,  and  that  others,  like  Isaiah,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
Proverbs,  and  Zechariah,  as  well  as  many  of  the  Psalms,  are 
ascribed  to  the  wrong  author,  not  by  the  fraud  of  their  writers, 
but  by  the  mistakes  of  their  redactors ;  we  must  also  concede 
that  Deuteronomy,  Ecclesiastes,  Daniel,  and  Canticles  are  un- 
authentic. The  credibility  also  (^fides  or  a^wwruma)  of  the  Old 
Testament  can  be  defended  only  in  the  broader  and  relative 
sense.  By  the  use  of  criticism  the  purely  Hebrew  notions  con- 
cerning divine  matters  and  human  duties  can  be  recognized, 
and  the  historical  parts  separated  from  the  mythical ;  certain 
foundations  and  threads  of  true  history  must  be  elicited  from 
their  integuments  of  myths.  Of  the  New  Testament,  however, 
the  general  integrity  can  be  maintained ;  its  particular  integrity 
also,  with  the  exception  of  Mark  xvi.  9-20,  John  viii.  1-11  and 
xxL  Tliat  degree  of  relative  credibility  which  gives  to  the 
New-Testament  writings  the  quality  of  imparting  such  heads 
of  the  doctrine  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ  as  are  of  primary  im- 
portance for  exciting  and  maintaining  Christian  faith  and  life, 
is  deemed  sufficient  by  Grimm.  As  the  result  in  part  of  criti- 
cal investigations  into  the  Canon,  the  conception  of  canonical 
Scripture  becomes  changed.  Canonical  Scripture  is  no  longer 
to  be  thought  of  as  co-extensive  with  the  Word  of  God  given 
infallibly  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit: 
when  historically  considered,  it  becomes  "  the  complex  of  those 
books  which  contain  the  primitive  fountains  of  the  religion  and 
history  of  the  Israelites  and  of  Christians ; ''  when  dogmatically 
considered,  ^Uhe  complex  of  books  which  contain  the  divine 
institution  of  salvation  as  it  is  to  be  attained  by  men  through 
Christ."  A  sufficiently  wide  distinction  is  thus  made  by  Grimm 
between  canonical  Scripture  and  the  infallible  Word  of  God. 

The  position  reached  by  the  general  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  Canon  has,  however,  been  re-enforced  by  the  results  which 
criticism  has  seemed  to  reach  concerning  the  authorship,  date, 

1  Instit.  theol.  dogm.  ev.,  p.  99  f. 
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nei  of  composition,  of  several  of  the  individual  books 
^anon.  The  particular  case  of  the  Pentateuch  has 
been  discussed ; '  but  a  reference  to  tlie  progresB  of 
criticism  in  introducing  new  views  of  the  Pentateuch 
ice  again  at  this  point.  Vitringa,  R.  Simon,  Le  Clerc, 
[iry,  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  period,  had 
id  the  view  that  pre-Mosaic  documents  were  used  in 
position  of  Genesis.  The  discovery  of  the  French  phy- 
struc  (1753),  that  the  passages  containing  the  divine 
ohira  can  be  united  so  as  to  form  something  like  a 
:d  narrative,  made  an  epoch  in  this  kind  of  criticism. 
30very  Eichhom  made  the  subject  of  critical  investiga- 
th  the  resulting  opinion,  that  oral  tradition  was  the 
:ce  of  Genesis,  that  the  Elohist  had  borrowed  certain 
(especially  the  genealogies)  from  his  predecessors 
he  Hebrews,  and  that  the  Jehovist  also  had  made  use 
m  matter  previously  existing.  The  general  conclusion 
ame  established,  that  Genesis  is  a  composite  book.  The 
ur  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  Eichhorn  attributed  to 
but  he  concluded  that  they  also  contained  interpola- 
m  contemporaneous  and  later  writings.  From  such  a 
g  the  steps  were  natural,  inviting,  and  rapid,  to  that 
changed  view  of  the  Pentateuch  which  is  now  almost 
Uy  adopted.  The  work  of  Graf  on  the  historical  books 
Id  Testament,  in  1866,  gave  a  new  impetus  and  form  to 
" destructive  "  criticism.  This  epithet  "destructive" 
continue  intelligently  to  use,  although  feeling  the  full 
the  following  sarcastic  words  of  the  above-mentioned 
*'  Would  that  this  school,  which  is  so  glad  to  ascribe 
tive '  views  against  the  Bible  to  its  opponents,  might  at 
e  a  little  more  pains  to  be  consistent,  and  not  mislead 
such  a  groundless  and  arbitrary  fashion  1  It  ie  pure 
ness,  for  instance,  when  Keil,  out  of  the  same  reasons 
the  case  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateoch 
tve  been  divested  of  all  value  by  him,  denies  that  the 
Joshua  was  composed  by  Joshua."  The  beginnings 
Graf  have  been  developed  at  length  into  the  views  of 
and  the  so-called  Dutch  school.  The  same  way  of  le- 
and  accounting  for  the  Pentateuch  —  certain  germinal 
^ing  been  suggested  by  Beuss  —  has  been  defended  and 
n  detail  with  great  critical  skill  and  learning  by  Well- 

I  Vol.  L  pp.  SCKMHS. 
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It  is  evident  that  sach  views  of  the 
the  naturalistic  philosophy  which  un 
iam  upon  which  they  depend,  are  ealc 
ind  inSuence  upon  the  entire  theo 
ible.  They  do  not  simply  tend  to  ( 
1  of  the  nature  of  biblical  inspirati< 
long  to  the  post-Reforraation  dogma 
ri  the  very  idea  of  biblical  revelatio 
d  question  of  the  general  credence 
of  an  alleged  supernatural  religion. 
he  destructive  criticism  of  the  Pent 
century  been  accompanied  and  oppo 
critical  reconstruction.  Of  such  at 
ppear.    One  of  these  has  held  in  vii 

vindicate  the  validity  and  sacredr 
tradition ;  it  has  aimed  to  re-ingta 
a  more  thoroughly  critical  basis,  sc 
;hi3  orthodoxy  depended  upon  the  J 
entateiich.     The  most  uncompromi&i 

was  Hengstenberg ;  who,  in  his  i 
Testament  Introduction,  attempted 
b  the  authenticity  of  Daniel  and  tl 
,h,  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  Mosi 
re  Pentateuch.  The  worthlessness 
ipon  which  the  attempts  of  this  c 
rest  may  be  judged  by  such  deck; 
The  whole  chain  of  divine  revelation 
ink  is  arbitrarily  loosened."  In  th 
ith  in  the  divinity  of  the  Pentateu 
n  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  books: 
;r  sense  is  witnessed  to  by  Christ  ai 
»1  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
le  thinks,  in  the  inclination  of  the 
;he  alienation  of  the  i^e  from  Go< 

this  country  there  are  still  not  a  fe 
I  to  declaim  against  an  advance  in 
ter  a  similar  fashion.     Dut  in  Germ 

thorough  critical  scholars  everywl 
B  be  found  attempting  to  hold,  eve 
Klifications,  the  position  of  HengBt€ 
10  had  earlier  contended  for  the  1 
Pent.,  I.  p.  Ixxvi.  t.  *  Ibid.,  p.  xxxr. 
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is,  afterward  accepted  the  hypothesis  of  a  twofold 
8  change  in  view  Delitzsch  reached  tbe  opiiiioQ 
ic  fundamental  document  composed  in  the  time 
a  Jehovistic  redactor  belonging  to  the  time  of 
be  recognized  in  Genesis.  He  became  satisfied 
e  direct  autliorship  of  Moses  to  the  writing  of 
rt  of  Deuteronomy,  and  to  the  oral  teachiog 
en  in  the  Desert  of  Sinai  up  to  the  arrival  of 

Israel  at  the  Steppes  of  Moab.'  But  Delitzsch 
ed  himself  of  the  number  who  regard  the  entire 
a  composite  growth  which  has  extended  through 
ars.  In  the  view  that  "  not  merely  the  addresses 
y,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xz.-xxiii.), 
r  fragments,  hut  all  five  books  as  a  concordant 
mposed  by  Moses,"  —  Carl  Frederick  Keil  has 
ig  the  last  decade,  among  German  critics,  the 
tanding  entirely  alone.' 

lass  of  critics  of  the  Pentateuch  who  have  at- 
E  of  reconstruction  have  themselves  emphasized 
jriticism,  rather  than  the  more  purely  dogmatic 
It  was  Ewald,  who,  to  a  certain  extent  in  pur- 
earlier  investigations  of  Eichhorn,  pointed  out 
wns  for  tegai-ding  Genesis  in  its  present  form  as 
y.'  As  to  the  subsequent  changes  of  Ewald'a 
cult  to  determine  whether  we  shall  with  Keil' 

a  retraction,  or,  with  Diestel,'  as  only  modifica- 
Iditions  to  the  earlier  view.  The  gap  between 
theses,  —  one  of  which  advocates  the  essential 
I  other  the  essentially  composite  and  broken 
Pentateuch  as  a  whole,  —  Tuch,  Hupfeld,  Bleek, 
thers  have  in  various  ways  attempted  to  fill. 
}w  of  this  class  of  critics  has  been  known  as  the 
hypothesis :  it  consists  in  combining  in  different 
ed  works  of  writers  of  original  Elohistic  docu- 
iequent  Jehovistic  redactors.  The  final  conelu- 
nn  —  the  most  candid,  cautious,  and  learned  of 
of  the  Old  Testament  now  engaged  upou  this 


dart.  isn2-isno. 

iich  ilei  hint.-kritiacli.  BlDlettuDg  In  die  kanon.  nod  apofc 

■ran  h  flirt,  1873. 

inderQeaeBia,  1823. 

.  p,  Sa  *  0«Mhlcht«  dea  A.  T.,  p.  613,  noM. 
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deservedly  great  interest.  To  the 
{lish  aiid  American  scholansjiip  has 
nothing  distinctive ;  but  the  atten- 
)y  the  clear  exposition  of  German 
)£  Robertson  Smith.  The  answers 
Dents  of  Robertson  Smith,  as  the 
orities,  have  generally  been  quite 
ted  in  their  scope  to  be  oE  much 
nanded  must  tell  the  story  o£  the 
9  the  work  of  Moses,  in  some  more 
1  than  it  has  yet  attjiiiied,  in  order 
it  recoQstiuction  at  which  it  aims, 
logetic  criticism  of  the  so-called  - 
irmanently  sufBce.  Meantime  the 
of  most  of  their  readers  seem  out 
seriousness  of  the  case.  We  have 
origin  of  the  Pentateuch  is  in  no 
necessary  inference  from  the  fun-* 
;  nor  is  it  an  indispensable  support 
aims.  Moreover,  in  the  case  even 
ier  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
ises  at  first  hand  than  to  answer 
ry  of  its  origin.  Indeed,  the  entire 
0  take  of  the  Old  Testament  will 
ough  to  save  any  Christian  truth 
al  of  the  genuineness  of  any  Old- 

liscussion  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
iment  writings,  though  with  infe- 
tion  of  material,  has  continuously 
)rrodi  revived  the  ancient  doubts 
'  Daniel.  Even  Eichhom  regarded 
lelonging  to  the  period  of  the  exile. 
Hammond,  Whiston,  Newcombe), 
.  9,  questioned  the  genuineness  of 
ichariah;  and  thus  did  dogmatic 
n  happened  —  enter,  in  supposed 
;h  of  destructive  criticism.  This 
,  Doderlein,  Eichhom,  and  others 
itical  grounds.  For  some  time,  in 
rship  of  Isaiah  has  been  almost  a 
>f  Daniel  has  found  defenders  in 
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iberlen,  Delitzsch,  and  Ziindel,  with  Bleek  Biid 

1  the  adverse  side ;  while  even  such  scliolars  as 
Vette,  and  -Stahelin  have  defended  the  genuine- 
ix.-xiv. 

3f  the  New-Testament  writings,  the  more  modern 
tive  criticism  dates  from  the  rise  of  the  Tubing- 
h  which  are  connected  the  names  of  Ferdinand 
ir,  and  his  followers  Zeller,  Schwegler,  Kostlin, 
id  others.     By  all  these  critics,  great  weight  is 

internal  arguments,  in  determining  the  critical 
genuineness  and  credibility  according  to  a  pre- 
me  of  the  development  of  the  apostolic  Church 
sumstances  and  limitations  then  existing.  The 
s  school  has  been  prolonged  and  warmly  waged 

the  New-Testament  writings ;  and  especially,  as 
im  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  over  the  Gospel 
hough   the   end   cannot   be   said   to   have  been 

satisfactory  solution  of  all  the  questions  in  dis- 

2  claimed  that  no  clear  case  has  been  made  out 
1  grounds  against  the  genuineness  of  any  book 
■stament  which  was  undisputed  at  the  beginniog 
Mntury  of  the  Christian  era.  As  to  tiie  most 
hem  all,  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  labors  required 
tive  criticism  are  increasing  with  every  year  of 
ive  have  already  seen,  that  to  account  for  this 
Qiposition  without  assigning  it  to  the  date  and 
ihe  beloved  apostle,  becomes  constantly  more  and 

ion  of  the  foregoing  and  other  critical  questions, 
them  in  the  re-establishment  of  a  doctrine  of 
lie  that  shall  satisfy  both  the  demands  of  faitK 
reries  of  critical  science,  England,  Scotland,  and 
taken  only  a  tardy  and  secondary  part.  In  all 
i  the  state  of  opinion,  for  the  most  part  wholly 
more  conservative  than  in  Germany.  In  all 
9,  however,  is  seen  that  tendency  to  extremes, 
ility  to  hold  in  suspense  the  balance  of  just  and 
gment  which  belongs  to  a  mere  anxiety  for  piao> 
id  to  an  inability  to  deal  with  critical  questions 
;  and  independent  way.  Two  parties  are  obvi- 
,  the  one  of  which  is  to  be  distinguished  by 
and  yet  tenactona  holding  of  a  modified  ortho- 
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doxy ;  the  other,  by  the  rather  indiscriminate  acceptance  of  the 
latest  and  most  radical  of  the  imported  German  theories.  Be- 
tween these  two  parties,  when  discussing  the  Mosaic  origin  of 
the  Pentateuch,  the  method  and  epithets  of  Hengstenberg  are 
quite  too  much  in  vogue.  The  point  of  view  which  Davidson 
took  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (1862),  Die- 
stel  pronounces  in  many  respects  like  that  of  Delitzsch,  who 
has  been  regarded  as  a  defender  of  the  faith  on  account  of  his 
conservatism  in  criticism ;  and  yet  this  point  of  view,  when 
taken  by  the  former,  cost  him  his  place.  More  recent  calls  for 
resignations,  and  trials  for  heresy,  have  been  the  answers  pro- 
posed to  other  critical  inquiries.  In  Holland  the  extremes  of 
destructive  criticism  are  apparently  in  the  ascendency.  French 
Protestantism  has  been  represented  as  vacillating  between 
England  and  Holland ,  some  of  its  later  utterances  showing  a 
re-actionary  fear  which  thinks  to  escape  difiBculties  by  promul- 
gating extremes  of  orthodoxy.  The  work  of  Gasparin,  accord- 
ing to  Reuss,  relied  upon  the  principle  of  authority  as  the 
palladium  of  Christianity.^  This  authority  he  found  not  in 
the  symbols  of  the  Church,  but  in  the  Canon  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture :  he  committed,  however,  the  time-worn  mistake  of  hold- 
ing that  inspiration  —  and  this,  not  of  the  writers,  but  of  the 
writuigs  —  may  be  identified  with  infallibility.  The  view  of 
Gaussen,  untenable  and  absurd  in  many  respects  as  it  is,  at 
least  acknowledges  some  allegiance  to  the  facts  of  history,  and 
endeavors  to  make  them  serviceable  to  the  strictest  theory  of 
infallible  inspiration. 

After  making  due  acknowledgment  of  the  many  wonderful 
discoveries  of  modern  criticism,  it  would  still  be  quite  unwar- 
rantable to  infer  that  all  its  alleged  results  are  finished  and  in- 
dubitable.' The  so-called  science  of  biblical  criticism,  valuable 
as  it  is,  is  not  wholly  unlike  the  so-called  science  of  meteorol- 
ogy. As  even  Reuss  has  declared,  ^^  The  final  and  indisputable 
results  which  it  has  won  bear  no  relation  to  the  pains  which 
has  been  taken  to  reach  them."  But  equally  unwarrantable 
would  it  bd  to  infer  that  the  former  theological  conception  of 
the  Bible  can  maintain  itself  in  disregard  of  these  discoveries. 
On  the  whole,  a  certain  tendency  toward  more  of  caution  in 
criticism,  and  toward  a  recognition  of  the  varied  and  difficult 

1  La  Bible  defendae,  1865. 

*  How  far  from  being  true  sacb  an  inference  wonid  be,  even  a  superficial  study 
^  the  Tables  o<  Hertwig  and  Kleiner!  wlU  make  obriona. 
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nature  of  some  of  the  elements  of  the  theological  conception  of 
the  Bible,  is  manifest  in  the  circles  of  the  learned ;  vfhile  the 
practical  uses  of  the  Bible,  and  the  dissemination  of  its  facts 
and  truths,  have  been  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  cur- 
rency given  to  the  former  theological  conception. 

Closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  studies,  and  sharing 
thus  in  their  triumphs  or  defeats,  are  the  many  attempts  which 
the  last  half-century  has  seen  to  delineate  in  the  modern  spirit 
the  history  of  Israel,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  beginnings 
of  Christianity.  The  attempt  to  comprehend  and  narrate  the 
development  of  Old-Testament  politics  and  religion  can  never 
be  wholly  free  from  perils  to  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture ; 
it  can  never  be  wholly  deprived  of  fresh  interest  and  joy,  so 
long  as  the  goal  of  this  attempt  is  reached  in  Bethlehem  and 
Calvary.  The  only  spirit  with  which  the  attempt  can  be  made 
in  hope  of  real  success  is  a  spirit  which  is  akin  to  that  of  the 
biblical  religion  itself.  Full  acknowledgment  must  be  made 
of  the  thoroughly  human  nature  of  this  history,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  its  supernatural  elements,  and  unique  importance 
in  the  religious  development  and  salvation  of  the  race. 

The  archaeological  investigations  of  the  past  century  —  con- 
ducted with  most  assiduous  use  of  the  existing  materials,  and 
constantly  enriched  by  journeys  of  investigation  to  Palestine 
and  the  surrounding  Orient  —  have  exercised  no  considerable 
influence  upon  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  Yet  biblical 
geography,  botany,  zoology,  meteorology,  and  antiquities  have 
combined  with  criticism  to  make  the  biblical  books  appear 
more  thoroughly  human,  and  to  connect  them  more  completely 
with  all  that  has  an  interest  for  man. 

With  all  the  multiplied  helps  at  its  command,  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  the  science  of  biblical  hermeneutics  had  itself 
made  no  marked  growth,  or  had  contributed  nothing  of  value 
to  an  improved  theological  conception  of  the  Bible.  The  mod- 
em era  of  hermeneutics  fairly  began  with  Semler.  Turretin 
had,  indeed,  already  maintained  the  uncertain  condition  of  the 
biblical  text,  and  the  necessity  of  detaching  faith  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  Scripture  from  its  letter.  It  was  Semler,  however,  who 
so  recognized  these  and  other  kindred  truths  as  to  make  an 
impression  upon  the  subsequent  age.  This  he  accomplished  by 
emphasizing  the  historical  elements  in  the  development  of  bib- 
lical and  religious  truth.  In  his  view,  it  was  manifest  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is  chiefly  an 
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historical  affair.  In  the  work  of  rendering  hermeneutics  a 
truly  scientific  and  historical  affair,  he  was  aided  by  Ernesti ; 
who  stands  at  the  head  of  a  school  which  has  been  called  super- 
ficial, but  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  more  truly  critical 
school.  Ernesti  rejected  the  typical  and  mystical  meaning  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  supposed  mind  of  the 
Spirit  in  distinction  from  the  intent  of  the  human  author.^ 
Semler  also  considered  the  authors  of  the  Bible  to  be  children 
of  their  own  time  and  age :  this  he  did  in  such  manner  that  we 
can  speak  of  the  biblical  writing  as  mystical  only  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  thought  of  the  more  enlightened  minds  concern- 
ing the  truths  of  revelation  is  always  a  mystery  when  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  unlearned.  But  such  a  barren  way 
of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  could  not  be  expected  to  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  Christian  Church,  either  for  the  purposes  of 
systematic  theology  or  of  Christian  life. 

No  attempt  wholly  to  free  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
from  theological  considerations  could,  however,  be  successful ; 
so  long,  at  least,  as  the  Reformation  idea  made  the  Bible  the 
acknowledged  source  and  norm  of  Christian  doctrine.  The 
more  recent  re-actions  against  the  purely  grammatical  and  his- 
torical principle  of  interpretation  have  therefore  taken  the  form 
of  efforts  rather  to  supplement  than  to  contradict  this  prin- 
ciple. The  so-called  pneumatic  princfple  of  Beck,  for  instance, 
insists  upon  the  central  unity  of  the  spirit  of  Scripture.  In 
certain  forms  the  same  reactions  show  more  or  less  of  an  un- 
candid  intention  to  underestimate  the  critical  di£Bculties  of  the 
Bible ;  in  other  forms  they  show  a  stolid  predisposition  to  main- 
tain the  post-Reformation  dogma  of  inspiration,  while  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  that  very  research  which  has  quite  undermined 
this  dogma.  Thus  it  has  come  about,  that  certain  works  on 
hermeneutics,  and  certain  commentaries,  are  much  used  and 
highly  praised  by  men  who  reject  with  horror  the  very  princi- 
ples which  give  all  their  value  to  these  works,  as  soon  as  the 
principles  are  expressed  in  dogmatic  form.  Fortunately,  to 
profit  by  the  exegesis  of  a  Meyer  or  an  Ewald,  does  not  com- 
promise an  orthodoxy  which  would  be  quite  overthrown  by 
open  acceptance  of  the  very  truths  that  render  the  exegesis 
profitable. 

As  the  complex  result  of  changes  in  the  methods  and  princi- 
ples of  interpretation,  several  different  schools  in  hermeneutics 

2  Compare  Instit.  interpretia  K.  T.»  §§  1-24. 
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claim  a  simple  mention.  1 
which,  in  spite  of  its  disclaii 
tinue  to  deserve  and  to  recei 
be  noticed : '  We  may  distin] 
ologically  reconstructive  sch 
exegesis  and  modified  views 
anew  upon  the  old  foundati 
matical  and  yet  moderate  b< 
aloof  as  possible  fi-om  dogmi 
sis,  and  yet  maintain  a  genei 
source  of  moral  truth  and  C 
school  of  grammatical  and  e: 
cal  indifference.  The  substai 
in  certain  principles  of  inter] 
cant  —  and  it  will  be  one 
modem  critical  research. 

Within  the  Roman-Cathol 
for  schools  of  biblical  criticis 
yet  the  modern  movements  < 
their  effects  even  there.  Thi 
as  furnishing  the  analogy  of 
not  depart,*  has  been  preva 
but  certain  Roman-Catholic  i 
Reuss  as  having  gone  far  in  t 
tendencies  to  rationalistic  vi€ 

Standing  midway  between 
and  the  complete  theologica 
are  the  changes  which  have  t 
of  revelation  and  inspiratioi 
result  of  the  decision,  and  e 
of  biblical  cnticism.  And  w 
themselves  have  the  further  i 
the  tenable  doctrine  of  Saci 
of  revelation  and  inspiratioE 
doctrine.  The  discussions  c 
idea  of  revelation  into  far  | 
cance.  This  idea  has  been  at 
and  more  reasonably  superr 
anticipate  the  discussion  oi 

I  Compare  Reuis,  OetKhlchte  iler  I 

■  Foramost  InterestiDKanilcoilllil 

principle,  we  tbe  discuaaion  in  BeuacI 
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dea  of  revelation,  and  the  nature 
lea  with  that  of  inspiration,  are 
age  of  Dorner;!  "Inspiration,  in 
1  foim  in  which  man  attains  to  the 
a.  ...  It  receives  a  more  special 
thing  (^Beffeitterung)  and  illuniln- 
:he  purpose  of  laying  the  founda- 
ious  communion."  The  singular 
s,  then,  due  to  the  nnusual  degree 
oyed  the  same  work  of  the  Holy 
I  whole  communion  of  believing 
regarded  as  variable  in  the  Scrip- 
it,  firetsehneider,  Martensen,  Kah- 
)  The  fault  of  the  post-Reforma- 
dea  of  inspiration  absorb  that  of 
ed  by  the  more  modem  theology 
relation  is  the  fundamental  idea: 
dered  as  synonymous  with  revela- 
}f  revelation.  The  inspiration  of 
ture  is  not  now,  so  much  as  for- 
led  from  that  work  of  the  Spirit, 
t  in  the  apostles  and  others  who 
itions  of  the  religious  community, 
tual  movement  in  all  members  of 
a  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which 
^ious  feeling — the  prophetic  and 
the  way  for  Christianity  by  reveal- 
uth  may  indeed  be  spoken  of  as 
ime  and  divine  mind  which  Jesus 
jatles  and  early  followers  is  most 
ation,  and  is  manifest  throughout 
n).  In  the  writings  of  the  most 
onception  of  inspiration  has  thus 
and  the  hard  aud  fixed  outlines, 
led  to  the  Bible.  Even  by  those 
g  the  tenn  "  inspiration "  to  the 
il  writings,  regarded  as  a  whole 
a  all  other  human  literary  work, 
held  in  a  modified  form,  and  the 
in  to  the  different  biblical  books 
icertain  and  vacillating  way. 
ilebTA,  I.  p.  627. 
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the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  tbe 
has  come  also  a  chaDge  in  the  doctrine  of 
s  dependent  upon  inspiration.  The  in&l- 
is  by  the  larger  and  more  influential  class 
led  to  have  no  reference  "  to  what  is  exter- 
it  so  far  as  this  standi)  in  essential  relation 

From  the  true  conceptions  of  revelation 
er  deduces  merely  the  dogmatic  postOiilily 
jecially  inspired  for  the  founding  of  truth 
nunion  will  not  err  in  matters  of  -spiritual 
',  however,  is  subject  to  the  tests  of  "  exe- 
it  contradict  the  concrete  actuality  in  any 
tain  writers,  like  Stier  for  example,  have 
ablish  the  ancient  doctrine  in  its  more 
d  as  applied  to  the  Bible  entire ;  but  even 
to  admit  that  the  infallibility  of  Scripture 
3e3  not  cover  matters  which  are  indifferent 
attempts  to  maintain  (even  in  a  modified 
nation  dogma  —  whether  going  to  the  ex- 
;rbal  inspiration,  or  only  to  that  of  assertr 
1  the  so-called  doctrine  of  plenary  inspira- 
sing  left  dry  and  remote  by  the  living 
1  theological  research, 
iquire  of  the  last  period  in  the  history, 
isitive  results  it  has  to  offer  in  the  form 
e  compact  and  elaborate  dt^ma  of  Sacred 
13  succeeded  in  destroying.  In  answer  to 
e  at  once  admitted  that  the  results  of  this 
gely  of  a  negative  kind.  A  crabbed  and 
light  be  disposed  to  speak  of  the  remain- 
doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  only  di»- 
I  advocates  of  biblical  authority  upon  the 
atet  in  gurgite  vasto.     Inevitably,  with  the 

for  a  broad  and  enlightened  presentation 
ne  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Bible, 
an  increase  of  difficulties  in  accomplish- 
ion  so  as  to  accord  with  the  necessities  of 
I  investigations  of  the  last  century  have 
nen  touching  this  doctrine  in  a  somewhat 
a  inevitably,  however,  the  present  time  of 
J33 ;  Id  general  assent  to  th«  Tjewa  of  Bock,  Tliolucki 
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ill  be  followed  by  a  time  of  critical  recon- 
le  of  theological  reconstruction  will  follow 
itruction.  Moreover,  certain  most  precious 
re  not  only  remained  unharmed  by  passing 
t  have  rnthev  been  purified  and  burnished, 
ements,  will  in  pai-t  constitute  the  task  of 
y  of  the  results  attained  in  the  previous 

alf-century,  comparatively  little  has  been 
positively  and  directly  to  reconstruct  the 
icred  Scnpture,  Criticism,  both  destruc- 
ive,  has  rather  been  concerned  with  the 
irtain  elements  which  must  enter  into  this 
largely  occupied  with  the  same  endeavor. 
3  it  has  shown  the  spirit  of  real  progress, 
>ntent  to  repeat  its  most  antiquated  state- 
:a,  has  had  to  deal  with  foes  who  scorn  to 
leasure  of  concession  involving  the  liuman 
)f  the  Bible,  but  seem  bent  upon  tearing 
ktions  of  supernatural  and  revealed  religion, 
erefore,  that  the  more  important  treatises 
latio  theologj-,  which  have  appeared  in  Ger- 
8t  several  decades,  have  usually  given  a 
B  to  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  In- 
doctrine  is  made  to  consist  solely  or  chiefly 
18  to  the  more  precise  manner  and  measure 
ion,  it  is  not  worthy  to  rank  as  a  doctrine 
ice.  But  the  course  of  criticism  has  itself 
ore  comprehensive  than  any  mere  theory 
entire  problem  of  the  origin  and  nature 
post-Reformation  dogma  was  in  error  with 
ler  in  which  it  attributed  such  a  large  rela- 
lis  problem.  But  modern  theology  is  being 
1  a  new  manner  and  from  new  points  of 
limilar  estimate  upon  the  same  problem, 
f  destructive  criticism,  and  the  diiBculties 
istructive  criticism,  make  it  evident  that  a 
red  Scripture  is  a  vital  and  integral  part  of 
of  truth. 

important  recent  monographs  upon  this 
of  Rothe,'  on  account  of  the  interest  and 
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their  appropriate  chapters.  There  are,  however,  certain  general 
reflections,  the  presentation  of  which  in  the  light  of  history 
will  serve  more  closely  to  connect  the  historical  with  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  entire  examination.  To  what  general  truths 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  does  the  Christian 
consciousness,  as  manifested  in  the  development  of  Church 
history,  give  its  most  important  witness?  What  does  the 
consent  of  the  Church  of  Christ  testify  as  being  the  mind  of 
Christ  regarding  the  nature  of  the  Bible  ? 

In  reply  to  the  questions  just  raised,  the  answer  must,  first 
of  all,  be  largely  negative,  disappointing  as  such  an  answer 
will  of  necessity  be.  In  answer  to  similar  questions  regarding 
any  great  doctrine  of  Christianity,  so  far  as  details  and  exact 
formal  statements  are  concerned,  the  story  of  history  when 
told  must  always  contain  many  negations.  But  probably  the 
historical  examination  of  no  other  Christian  doctrine  would 
seem  so  largely  to  end  in  negations  as  that  which  we  have 
examined.  Positive  elements  are,  however,  by  no  means  want- 
ing to  the  results  thus  far  achieved  by  the  developing  con- 
sciousness of  the  Christian  Church.  And  the  larger  the  number 
of  disappointing  negations  which  must  be  accepted  by  the 
candid  student  of  history,  the  more  grateful  and  important  will 
seem  the  discovery  of  a  certain  number  of  valid  and  positive 
conclusions. 

No  compact,  well-developed,  and  tenable  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture  has  hitherto  been  constructed  and  adopted  by  the 
general  consent  of  Christian  thought.  We  have  already  seen 
how  untenable  is  the  claim  of  Rudelbach  to  find  what  he 
considers  the  orthodox  Lutheran  doctrine  in  the  consentient 
expression  of  all  the  past  of  the  Church.  From  the  very 
necessities  of  the  case,  no  such  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture 
could  exist  previous  to  the  Christian  era.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  pre-Christian  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  differed  from  those  of  the  ancient  and  mediaeval 
Church,  and  especially  from  the  post-Reformation  dogma.  The 
views  of  the  rabbis  and  of  Philo  were  in  some  respects  freer, 
in  others  stricter,  than  what  we  may  call  the  average  views 
of  the  Christian  Church.  But  the  former,  even  if  they  were 
in  perfect  agreement  upon  all  important  points  with  the  opinion 
of  the  entire  Christian  Church,  could  have  little  influence,  and 
no  authority,  over  our  own  views.  For  they  are  pre-Christian 
views ;  and,  moreover,  they  are  in  their  origin  distinctively 
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doctrine.  The  centur 
tlie  Reformation  are, 
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lie  represents  the  onl} 
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1  portions  of  Scripture, 
leliberate,  permanent,  a 
part  of  the  Christian  C 
d  fact  increases  our  coi 
tian  consciougness  thus 
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ith  the  more  personal  and  limited  utterancea  of 
•logiaus.  Wliat  the  leaders  of  Cluistian  thought 
ted  as  to  Christian  truth  ia  indeed  to  be  taken 
3  account,  wlien  we  are  determining  what  ia  the 
Christian  Church  in  general.     In  some  respects, 

opinions  of  individual  leaders  ai-e  both  more 
d  more  likely  to  be  thoroughly  accordant  with 
on,  than  are  the  symbols  themselves.     Presages 

phases  of  doctrine,  anticipations  of  new  ways 
the  ancient  faiths,  and  thorough  and  minute 
he  grounds  and  connections  of  Christian  truth, 
rork  of  the  theologian.  And  yet  that  necesiiity 
ctremes,  and  that  compromise  of  methods  for 
substantial  verity,  which  belong  of  necessity  in 

degree  to  the  symbols,  make  them  tiie  more 
if  tlie  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Church.  Ordi- 
1  view  of  truth  must  be  somewhat  largely  and 
lent,  to  secure  a  statement  in  symbolic  form. 
ire  confirmed,  then,  in  onr  negative  conclusions, 
of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  delineated 
al  writings.  In  them  the  extremes  of  opinion 
vius,  a  Voetius,  or  a  Quenstedt,  do  not  occur  to 
he  failure  of  their  occurrence  confirms  the  con- 

fi-om  comparing  the  wide  diversities  in  details 

belong  to  different  authorities  and  eras.  The 
ch  cannot  be  accused  of  having  committed  her 
'  of  those  theories  of  the  Bible  which  are  now 
(solution.  The  very  criticism  which  is  destnic- 
t-Reformation  dogma  may,  then,  be  constructive 
QCtrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  The  overthrow  of 
lot  the  overthrow  of  any  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 

:atement  that  the  Church  has  not  hitherto  put 
mbolical  writings  a  developed  doctrine  as  to  the 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptiirep,  we  may  place  another 
16  Church  has  hitherto  been  in  no  position  to 
a  doctrine.  Judgment,  correct  and  comprehen- 
characteristics  of  the  Bible,  involves  a  laige 
rith  many  classes  of  facts.  Concerning  all  these 
ment  which  contradicts  facts  cannot  by  any  pos- 
ih  itself;  concerning  several  of  these  classes, 
bich  is  mioritical  is  worthless.    The  dogma  (^ 
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biblical  infallibility,  in  matters  external  and  not  organically 
connected  with  salvation,  can  only  be  held  as  an  uncritical 
assumption  as  long  as  the  facts  with  which  it  is  related  are 
unknown ;  so  also  with  the  dogma  of  verbal  inspiration.  But 
not  until  the  last  period  of  history  did  Christendom  begin  to 
investigate,  in  a  fruitful  and  principled  way,  certain  entire 
classes  of  the  biblical  phenomena.  How,  then,  could  the 
Church  formulate  any  tenable  doctrine  of  the  Bible  so  far  as 
such  doctrine  was  dependent  upon  unknown  phenomena?  For 
more  than  a  century  the  post-Reformation  dogma  most  strenu- 
ously resisted  all  attempts  to  ascertain  the  real  condition  of  the 
Hebrew  text-  This  resistance  it  offered,  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  unwarranted  assumption  that  to  admit  corruptions  in  the 
biblical  text  would  undermine  the  Christian  faith.  Yet  the 
dogma  had,  of  course,  no  right  to  existence  previous  to  an 
examination  of  the  facts,  much  less  a  right  to  exist  in  the  face 
of  the  facts.  What  has  been  true  of  the  text  of  Scripture 
has  also  to  a  large  extent  been  true  of  its  canon,  interpretation, 
history,  internal  harmony ;  of  the  authenticity  and  genuineness 
of  its  separate  books,  and  of  its  connections  with  the  natural 
sciences.  Only  in  more  recent  times  have  many  of  the  decisive 
&cts  upon  all  such  matters  been  brought  to  the  light.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  judgment  of  the  community  of 
believers  to  have  framed  truly  a  doctrine  which  involved  the 
knowledge  of  such  matters.  Every  attempt  even  to  form  a 
private  opinion  upon  such  matters  was  certain  to  prove  prema- 
ture. And  so  far  as  such  judgment  has  actually  been  passed 
in  the  theological,  apologetic,  and  polemical  writings  of  the 
Church,  it  is  now  sure  to  suffer  either  a  modification  or  a  com- 
plete reversal.  The  present  critical  period  of  the  doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture  does  not,  then,  by  any  means  demand  the 
unqualified  disapprobation  of  the  faithful  as  a  purely  destruc- 
tive period.  Predominantly  destructive  in  respect  to  all  the 
essential  features  of  the  preceding  form  of  dogma,  it  has  un- 
doubtedly proved  itself.  But  what  if  those  very  features  were 
constructed  out  of  assumptions  that  were  unverifiable  by  facts, 
and  even  contradictory  of  them?  When  the  facts  become 
known,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  destructive  of  such  assumptions. 
But  the  presentation  of  the  facts  is  itself  a  work  designed  to 
be  constrnctive  of  doctrine  so  far  as  the  doctrine  is  at  all 
dependent  upon  facts.  We  might,  then,  be  inclined  to  assert 
that  the  present  period  in  the  Ustory  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred 
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Scripture  is  the  only  really  constructive  age  which  the  Christian 
Church  has  ever  known. 

There  is,  however,  a  form  of  the  modern  criticism  of  the 
Bible  which  is  destructive  indeed.  It  is  that  form  which  takes 
hold  upon  the  more  vital  elements  of  our  conception  of  Sacred 
Scripture  as  identified  with  the  Christian  revelation  itself.  The 
theory  of  myths  applied  to  the  central  facts  of  Christianity,  and 
to  those  facts  of  the  Old  Testament  with  which  these  central 
facts  are  organically  connected;  the  theory  of  naturalism 
which  denies  the  possibility  of  miracle  and  of  personal  com- 
munion with  God,  and  so  of  all  revelation  and  inspiration  in 
the  Christian  sense ;  the  theory  which  accounts  for  the  success 
of  Jesus  and  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Church  b}'-  a  mix- 
ture of  wrangling,  enthusiasm,  self-deceit,  and  hypocrisy,  and 
which  deprives  the  person  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  Bible  alike 
of  all  firm  ethical  foundation,  —  these  and  similar  theories  are 
destructive  indeed.  To  such  theories  the  conclusive  answer 
must  be  made,  not  only  by  the  employment  of  a  sounder, 
broader,  and  more  cautious  biblical  criticism  than  they  them- 
selves employ,  but  also  by  all  the  witnesses  and  evidences  of 
Christianity  itself. 

And  not  only  in  this  more  recent  and  more  distinctively 
critical  period,  but  also  in  all  the  eras  and  places  of  her  history, 
it  is  in  favor  of  these  vital  elements  of  biblical  truth,  and 
against  the  infiuences  which  seem  to  threaten  them,  that  an 
appeal  may  be  made  to  the  valid  testimony  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  most  extreme  form  of  the 
post-Reformation  dogma,  we  must  recognize  the  applicability  of 
this  truth.  The  extreme  form  of  this  dogma  was  defended,  not 
so  much  because  it  was  considered  true  for  its  own  sake,  as 
because  it  was  thought  that  to  neglect  its  defence  would  leave 
a  fissure  (lima  elalendi')  for  the  slipping-away  of  all  essential 
truth.  To  its  advocates  this  dogma  seemed  to  be  the  chief  one 
of  all  the  articles  of  Christian  faith  (principium  omnium  fidci 
articulorum^.  That  its  advocates  so  over-estimated  the  impor- 
tance of  their  dogma,  does  not  do  credit  to  their  judgment ;  it 
does  not  always  do  credit  to  their  candor.  But  the  fact  serves 
further  to  evince  what  it  is  that  the  Church  really  cherishes  in 
its  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  The  same  truth  is  more  conspicuous^ 
ly  manifested  in  all  the  earlier  eras  of  Christianity.  The  most 
extreme  and  untenable  utterances  of  the  individual  leadera  of 
the  ancient  Church  were  not  primarily  intended  to  promulgate 
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ired  Scripture :  they  were  rather  iii- 
B,  to  coofute  heretics,  and  to  confirm 
e  Bible  in  a  large  and  generous  way. 
t  be  confessed  that  the  relatively  few 
-rore  in  the  Bible  which  are  found  in 
h  Fathers,  are  more  significant,  criti- 
r  much  more  general  expressions  of 

;d  by  the  history  to  assert,  that  some 
;eneral  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture 

extensively,  if  not  universally,  in  the 
irch,  cannot  be  made  to  comport  with 
ions  of  spiritual  truth  or  the  modem 
!W  of  inspiration  which  is  incompati- 
!iip  of  the  biblical  writers,  and  also 
;heir  writings,  has  doubtless  been,  on 

prevalent.  This  view  of  inspiration 
.ties  and  variations  of  the  writers,  as 
tant  authorial  characteristics,  to  the 
it.  That  such  was  the  prevalent  view 
e  Christian  era,  not  only  the  express 
)ther  authors  make  us  aware,  but  also 
ibinical  interpretation  and  dialectics 
That  this  was  the  predominant  view 
s,  we  have  also  seen.  In  the  mediae- 
i  after  the  Reformation,  this  element 
osely  held.  But  it  became  again  an 
iment  of  the  subsequent  Protestant 

the  history  has,  however,  explicated 
vely  human  elements  in  all  inspired 

how  varied,  how  subtly  distributed, 
rwoven  in  the  firmest  texture  of  the 
},  these  human  elements  are.  It  has 
1  both  form  and  thought,  each  writer 

his  own  time.  It  has  thus  at  once 
mged  the  account  to  be  given  of  the 

phenomena,  between  the  nature  and 

divine  will.  It  has  proved  that  the 
:na  cannot  in  general  be  referred  to 
■  the  Holy  Spirit. 

the  change  in  the  foregoing  element 
las  gone  another.     The  allegorical  in- 
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terpretation  has  hitherto  been  the  prevalent  (although  not  nni- 
versal)  method  of  the  Church  in  the  use  of  the  Bible.  With 
this  method  certain  elements  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture are  intimately  connected.  The  allegorical  method  implies 
that  a  mystic  divine  influence  underlies  all  the  statements  and 
language  of  the  Bible ;  that  this  influence  may  be  detected  in 
all  the  most  ordinary  historical  records  and  most  matter-of-fact 
details ;  and  that  this  influence  is  directly  bestowed  upon  Scrip- 
ture by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  effect  of  this  method,  especially 
upon  the  defining  of  relations  between  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  is  at  once  apparent.  The  allegorical  interpretation 
becomes  at  the  same  time  a  proof  of  the  infallibility  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  a  refuge  when  confronted  with  the  proofs  of  its  falli- 
bility. The  modern  science  of  hermeneutics  has  placed  the 
denial  of  the  ancient  method  of  allegory  upon  solid  foundations 
of  fact.  The  view  which  the  early  reformers  took  of  the  Bible 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  whole  unfavorable  to  allegory. 
In  what  sense  a  so-called  scientific  hermeneutics  permits  the 
existence  of  types  and  typical  correspondences  between  the 
Old  and  the  New,  we  have  already  tried  to  show.  This  sense 
saves  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  true  and  comprehensive  doc- 
trine of  Sacred  Scripture ;  but  it  quite  discards  that  form  of 
the  allegorical  interpretation  which  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
most  prevalent  in  the  Christian  Church. 

The  relative  prominence  given  to  the  inspiration  and  infalli- 
bility of  the  Old  Testament  constitutes  another  element,  in  the 
views  of  Sacred  Scripture  hitherto  prevalent,  which  the  modem 
researches  compel  us  to  discredit.  Such  discredit,  however, 
does  not  —  except  in  the  case  of  a  really  destructive  criticism 
—  go  to  the  length  of  denying  that  we  have  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  record  of  a  course  of  divine  revelation  preparatory  for 
Christ,  or  that  the  prophets  and  poets  to  whom  many  of  its 
books  may  be  ascribed  were  the  especially  inspired  messengers 
of  God.  It  does  not,  therefore,  deny  the  doctrine  which  the 
Church  has  held  concerning  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  if  we  inter- 
pret that  doctrine  in  its  larger  intent  and  in  the  most  generous 
way.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  prevalent  view 
of  the  Church  has  intended  somewhat  more  than  this.  In  the 
preparation  of  that  Jewish  form  of  the  dogma  which  was  to  be 
so  largely  inherited  by  the  Christian  Church,  we  saw  a  constant 
tendency  to  increase  the  extent  and  strenoousness  of  the  claims 
made  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Old-Testament  writings.    The 
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ancient  Church  began  by  considering  the  Prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  inspired  writing  in  a  sense  quite  beyond  that 
allowed  to  the  writings  of  apostles ;  and,  instead  of  correcting 
its  view  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  by  means  of  its  true  Chris- 
tian conception  of  the  New  Testament,  it  vitiated  the  latter 
conception  by  making  it  conform  to  the  traditional  view.  The 
theoiy  that  all  the  Hebrew  books,  even  the  histories  and  the 
Hokhmah,  were  written  by  prophets,  in  the  more  special  sense 
of  that  word,  continually  manifests  itself  in  the  history  of  the 
general  doctrine.  This  fact,  that  the  Jewish  view  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  the  first  possession  of  the  Christian  thought, 
and  gave  character  to  it  instead  of  receiving  character  from 
it,  has  resulted  in  attributing  a  large  relative  prominence  to 
theories  of  the  inspired  and  infallible  nature  of  the  whole  Old 
Testament.  But  this  view  of  Sacred  Scripture  only  partially 
represents,  while  it  largely  misrepresents,  the  teachings  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles :  it  is  not  true  to  the  deeper  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. Until  the  last  period  of  history,  the  great  strength  of 
the  Church  in  polemics  for  the  defence  of  the  Bible  has  been 
spent  in  the  painful  and  unnecessary  task  of  showing  the  sacred 
and  inspired  character  of  all  the  contents  of  the  Old-Testament 
books. 

The  large  predominance  of  the  passive  element  in  inspiration 
is  another  element  of  the  Church  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
which  has  been  refuted  by  the  researches  of  more  recent  times. 
It  is  necessary  to  add  little  to  what  has  already  been  said  upon 
this  point.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  has  hitherto,  on  the 
whole,  largely  exaggerated  the  passive  element  of  inspiration. 
Or — to  state  the  same  truth  from  the  other  point  of  view — 
it  has  largely  exaggerated  the  divine  element,  and  relatively 
depreciated  the  human.  The  results  of  modern  researches  have 
shown  that  the  same  truth  everywhere  prevails  which  has  been 
noted  more  particularly  with  respect  to  the  language  and  style 
of  the  Bible.  The  form  of  expression  in  the  sacred  writings 
shows  the  activity  of  the  human  mind,  and  so  also  does  the 
form  of  conception  and  thought.  The  large  and  penetrating 
humanity  of  all  the  Scriptures,  from  Canticles  to  the  Gospel  of 
John,  has  been  established  upon  firm  foundations  by  the  criti- 
cism of  the  later  centuries.  This  criticism  does  not  disprove  — 
and,  if  faithful  to  its  mission,  it  does  not  deny — the  divine 
element  in  Scripture.  It  does  deny,  however,  that  relative 
subordination  and  passivity  of  the  human  elements  which  the 
prevalent  doctrine  had  hitherto  affirmed. 
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Besides  the  foregoing  results  of  the  examination  of  history, 
which  consist  in  denying  certain  elements  of  the  doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture  hitherto  most  widely  prevalent,  there  are 
other  negations  of  more  particular  theories  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  this  very  doctrine.  The  more  general  doctrine  of 
the  Church  contradicts  that  particular  form  of  doctrine  which 
was  assumed  by  the  post-Reformation  dcgma,  upon  several 
points.  The  general  doctrine  warrants  the  denial  that  there 
is  only  one  uniform  grade  and  degree  of  inspiration  in  all  the 
biblical  writings.  The  pre-Christian  doctrine  expressl}^  assigned 
different  degrees  of  inspiration  to  different  classes  of  the  Old- 
Testament  \fritings.  Among  these  classes  the  writings  of 
Mosaism  stood  pre-eminent.  To  place  the  so-called  Books  of 
Wisdom  upon  a  level  with  the  writings  of  Mosaism,  or  with 
those  of  Prophetism,  involves  an  important  divergence  from 
the  Jewish  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the 
Christian  Church  exercised  its  distinctively  Christian  judgment 
in  placing  the  Prophets  in  the  fij'st  rank  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip 
tures ;  this  it  did  in  genuine  sympathy  with  the  declaration  of 
Christ,  that  all  their  permanent  truth  was  fulfilled  by  himself: 
TovTo  TO  y€ypafifi€yov  Set  T€\€(r$fjvajL  iv  ifioi.  The  Christian  feeling  of 
this  time  also  gave  great  comparative  importance  to  the  Psalms. 
The  early  distinctions  between  the  apocrj-phal  and  the  canoni- 
cal writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  between  the  canonical 
and  the  deutero-canonical  writings  of  the  New,  —  distinctions 
which  have  never  yet  been  wholly  abandoned  by  the  consent 
of  the  Church  Catholic,  —  evince  the  same  truth.  It  is  not 
necessary,  then,  in  order  to  an  acceptance  of  the  most  orthodox 
doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  to  refuse  to  discriminate  grades  of 
value  in  the  various  writings,  and  to  assign  the  same  degree 
of  inspiration  to  them  aril.  When  the  modem  theologian  as- 
serts the  necessity  of  grades  of  inspiration  as  belonging  to  the 
very  nature  of  the  divine  gift,^  he  only  states  in  dogmatic  form 
the  truth  which  has  constantly  shaped  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  The  unity  which  the  historical  doctrine  has  given  to 
the  Bible  has  been  a  unity  of  origin  and  final  purpose :  it  has 
not  been,  however,  a  mechanical  equivalence  of  part  with  part, 
such  as  characterized  the  post-Reformation  dogma. 

We  may  also  assert  —  although  only  in  a  cautious  and  re- 
stricted way  —  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  denies  the  spe- 
cial inspiration  of  the  biblical  writers  considered  as  mere  scribes 

1  Compare  Dorner,  Glaubenslehre,  L  p.  637* 
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or  afflanuenses  of  God.  It  ia  true,  that  the  historical  doctrine 
speaks  freely  of  the  biblical  writings  as  sacred,  theopneustic, 
aod  full  of  divine  quality ;  that  it  interpi'ets  these  writings  as 
though  the  very  words  and  letters  were  full  of  the  divine  in- 
breathing ;  that  it  treasures  the  text  and  parchment  of  Scripture 
as  though  some  godlike  essence  were  infolded  in  these  exteraal 
matters ;  and  that  it  makes  use  of  the  very  words  as  an  in»tru- 
meiaum  ffratiae  deitigned  and  adapted  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Boul.  It  is  also  true,  that,  not  infrequently,  the  view  which 
regards  the  biblical  writings  as  in  a  special  sense  the  recipient 
of  the  spirit  of  infallibility,  has  assumed  an  express  dogmatic 
form.  And  yet,  when  we  catch  the  real  spirit,  and  understand 
the  lai^r  intent,  of  the  historical  doctrine,  we  may  claim  that 
it  has.  on  the  whole,  distinguished  between  the  Bible  as  a  col< 
lection  of  Scriptures,  and  the  Word  of  God  which  is  contained 
therein.  A  review  of  the  most  strenuous  utterances  which 
have  been  noticed  ki  the  preceding  survey  of  the  history  will 
show  how  largely  such  utterances  have  been  designed  to  apply 
primarily  to  the  truths  contained,  rather  than  to  their  contain* 
ing  vessel  of  written  words.  The  Church  has,  on  the  whole, 
Bucceeded  in  maintaining  a  distinction  between  the  fallible 
form  and  the  eternal  substance  of  biblical  truth.  This  fact  is 
further  shown  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Church  to  speak 
of  "Apostles  and  Prophets"  as  constituting  the  circuit  of 
Sacred  Scripture.  The  very  phrase  serves  to  attach  inspiration 
primarily  to  the  personality  of  divinely  commissioned  teachers. 
The  anxiety  to  believe  that  all  the  Old  Testament  was  written 
by  prophets,  and  that  all  the  New-Testament  writings  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  inSuence  of  the  immediate  followers  of  Christ, 
manifests  still  further  the  same  truth.  The  emphasis  of  the 
historical  doctrine  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  inspired  persons 
have  been  the  channels  for  divine  communication  of  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Church. 

Another  important  observation  follows  immediately  from  thd 
foregoing  one.  The  feeling,  how  varied  and  rich  are  the  mani- 
festations in  inspiration  of  the  one  Spirit,  has  kept  the  Church, 
on  the  whole,  from  attributing  a  specifically  distinct  inspiration 
to  the  writers  of  Sacred  Scripture.  Throi^hout  the  period  of 
the  ancient  Chnrch,  there  existed  a  border-land  between  canon< 
ical  writings  and  confessedly  extra-canonical  writings,  which 
was  not  clearly  defined.  In  ail  ages  of  the  Church,  many  of 
its  best  and  most  trustworthy  teachers  have  claimed  for  them- 
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seWes,  and  for  all  believers,  the  same  kind  of  inspiration  whieli 
they  have  gladly  ascribed  in  much  higher  degree  to  those  be- 
lievers through  whom  the  Bible  was  given  to  the  Church.  To 
point  out  this  truth  in  history,  was  one  chief  design  of  the 
work  of  Sonntag  ("De  Doctriua  Inspirationis  ").  The  general 
course  of  Christian  doctrine  concerning  biblical  inspiration  does 
not  separate  it,  by  a  distinction  of  kind,  from  the  inspiration 
of  all  believers.  The  historical  doctrine  relies  upon  certain 
marked  differences  in  historic  surroundings  and  opportunities, 
in  the  divine  commission  and  impulse  of  the  authors,  in  their 
place  within  the  course  of  Christian  development  (together, 
however,  with  a  more  or  less  clear  superiority  in  degree  of  in- 
spiration), to  separate  the  canonical  sacred  writings  &om  all 
similar  human  work. 

But,  finally,  we  are  invited  to  consider  the  more  positive  ele- 
ments of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  which  appear  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  history  of  thought  within  the  Christian  Church. 
That  the  last  word  of  history  has  been  spoken  upon  this  theme, 
we  are  far  from  believing.  To  believe  thus  would  involve  the 
surrender  of  an  important  doctrine  of  Christianity  to  an  irrec- 
oncilable conflict  between  the  assumptions  of  Christian  faith 
and  the  results  of  critical  and  historical  science.  The  drift  of 
history,  the  tendency  of  fuller  and  more  recent  thought,  must 
guide  us  to  the  discovery  of  certain  important  elements  of  this 
doctrine.  Other  elements  we  shall  readily  detect  as  the  perma- 
nent ones  among  all  the  shifting  phases  of  doctrinal  statement. 
A  summary  of  the  more  important  of  such  positive  elements 
will  now  conclude  this  historical  sketch. 

1.  The  inestimable  and  indispensable  office  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture as  an  abiding  witness  to  the  person,  doctrine,  and  work  of 
Christ,  is  a  permanent  element  in  the  conception  of  the  Bible 
held  by  the  Christian  Church.  This  element  includes  many 
particulars ;  the  number,  statement,  and  adjustment  of  which 
have  varied  in  the  diflferent  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Church. 
So  far  xis  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned,  the  precise  nature  of 
its  witness  has  been  much  in  dispute ;  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
even  yet  altogether  settled.  The  allegorical  interpretation  may 
find  such  a  witness  even  in  the  number  of  Abraham^s  servants, 
or  in  the  scarlet  thread  of  Rahab;  the  historico-grammatical 
interpretation  may  refuse  credence  to  such  hermeneutical  folly. 
But  every  Christian  estimate  of  the  Old-Testament  writings 
agrees  with  every  other  in  regarding  them,  when  taken  in  their 
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y  and  interpreted  in  the  light  which  thej 
aother,  as  constjtuting  a  preparation  for  and 
9  Christ  as  the  divine  Redeemer  of  mankind. 
I  the  relation  which  the  New-Testament  writ- 
B  person,  doctrine,  and  work  of  Christ,  there 
ted  but  little  dive^ence  from  one  standard 
views  of  the  Church.  These  writings,  from 
iir  collection  into  a  Canon  was  completed  by 
li  until  the  present  hour,  have  been  regarded  as 
:e  of  the  apostolic  witness  to  the  Redeemer, 
ture  of  the  case,  only  slight  variations  of  view 
ire  poseible  within  the  limits  of  the  historical 
lurch.  This  doctrine  is  not,  indeed,  uniform 
he  details  of  the  form  in  which  the  apostolic 
has  been  delivered  to  the  Church  in  the  New 
le  most  ancient  Church  there  was  not  a  per- 
ledge,  or  a  perfectly  uniform  opinion,  as  to 
irect  apostolic  authorship  of  several  of  the 
n-itings.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
ifferent  estimate  of  the  relation  in  which  these 
ued  with  oral  tradition,  stand  to  the  apostolic 
.t  now  current  in  Protestant  doctrine.  Bnt 
e  has  always  been  one  attitude  of  the  Chris- 
rd  the  New-Testament  writings  as  containing 
oess  of  the  apostles  to  the  person,  doctrine, 
tedeemer  of  mankind.  From  this  attitude  the 
sen  shaken  by  all  the  assaults  of  the  modern 
I  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  New-Tes- 
o  far  as  these  writings  constitute  an  historical 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  also,  the 
tin  which  historical  discrepancies  in  the  details 
ust  be  allowed,  and  can  be  allowed  without 
ithentio  nature  of  the  witness,  the  historical 
[lurcti  cannot  pronounce  an  opinion ;  for  this 
in  which  the  doctrine  itself  still  seeks  more 
1,  also,  upon  which  it  cannot  obtain  clear  light 
}  of  criticism. 

tures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  an 
ling  witness  to  Christ,  is,  then,  one  permanent 
[listorical  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church 
jre  and  value  of  those  Scriptures.  At  tliis 
at  us  recall  the  fact,  that  the  same  truth  was 
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declared  to  be  the  most  important  element  of  an  inductive 
doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  In  this  respect  the  Church 
Catholic  confirms  by  her  unchanging  testimony  the  same  truth 
which  both  the  claims  and  the  phenomena  of  the  Bible  afGrm. 
Centuries  of  testimony  from  the  living  voice  of  the  community 
of  believers  unite  with  the  conclusions  of  the  last  century  of 
critical  inquiry  1q  affirming  that  the  most  inestimable  and 
indispensable  office  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  to  furnish  an 
abiding  and  authentic  witness  of  the  penjon,  doctiine,  and 
work  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

2,  That  the  Scriptures  are  the  authentic  record  and  the 
storehouse  of  a  special  self-revelation  of  God  as  the  Redeemer 
of  man,  is  another  permanent  element  in  the  conception  of  the 
Bible  held  by  the  Christian  Church.  The  origin  of  these  Scrip- 
tures has  always  been  held  to  partake  of  that  same  sujieruat- 
ural  quality  which  belongs  to  the  facts  and  truths  which  they 
record.  That  is  to  say,  the  roots  of  the  being  and  qualities  of 
the  writings  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  divine  activity  in  the 
historic  process  of  redemption,  the  progress  and  results  of 
which  the  writings  contain.  It  is  the  larger  movement  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  history,  —  a  movement,  indeed,  which  is  made 
unique  and  specific  because  that  movement  in  Israel  was  con- 
ducted 80  aa  to  prepare  the  way  for,  and  actually  to  accomplish, 
the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  redemption,  —  which  has  given 
its  deepest  and  truest  tones  to  the  historical  doctrine  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  true  that  there  is  much,  in  both  the  pre-Christian 
and  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  which  has 
seemed  to  make  revelation  consist  in  the  communication,  in 
exact  verbal  forms,  of  certain  facts  and  truths  to  selected  indi- 
viduals, in  order  that  they  might  commit  them  thus  to  a  writ- 
ten record.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  post-Reformation  dogma 
restricted  revelation  to  the  comparatively  petty  process  of  con- 
structing sentences  and  books  which  should  serve  as  infallible 
verbal  forms  for  the  guidance  of  human  thought  and  human 
conduct.  But  on  the  whole,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  revelation,  and  so  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
Bible  as  in  some  sort  the  work  of  revelation,  has  been  far 
grander  and  loftier  than  this.  It  would  be  a  degradation  of 
even  the  apocryphal  and  rabbinical  view  of  Old-Testament 
revelation,  to  reduce  it  within  the  limits  of  the  post-Reforma- 
tion dogma.  Of  this  dogma  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  it  errs 
in  making  inspiration  absorb  revelation.    But  it  cannot  be  said 
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riue  of  Sacred  Scripture  held  by  tlie 
it  has  erred  in  the  same  manner  and 
nobler  views  of  revelation  than  those 
of  some  of  the  Church  Fathers  —  for 
'  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Augustine  — 
om  any  of  our  best  modem  theological 
is  true,  whether  we  apply  the  praise  to 
)n  in  general,  or  of  those  more  specific 
irve  to  difference  the  revelation  of  the 
ms. 

Church  has  persistently  held  touching 
of  the  biblical  writings  have,  therefore, 
ward  the  supernatural  features  of  these 
eible  —  it  is  not  even  conceivable  —  that 
could  come  to  believe  that  her  Sacred 
:ounted  for  in  a  purely  naturalistic  way. 
is,  the  Church  would  have  to  abandon 
jon  which  she  is  herself  builded ;  these 
srnatural,  and  serving  as  a  support  for 
ngaged  in  the  construction  of  a  divine 
nt  periods  of  history  which  have  been 
jwever,  manifold  and  large  changes  of 
[>recise  manner  in  which  the  presence 
t  to  be  admitted  as  accounting  for  the 
the  Bible ;  changes  of  view,  also,  as  to 
h  the  natural  and  supernatural  elements 
3  Bible  cannot  be  accounted  for,  how- 
it  to  a  supernatural  activity  which  has 
ivine  self  revelation,  may  be  said,  how- 
conviction  of  the  Christian  Church, 
may  be  claimed  that  the  history  shows 
Jways  venerated  her  sacred  writings  be- 
lonsidered  as  being  the  authentic  record 
divine  self-revelation.'  This  process  the 
.  as  the  very  one  in  which  the  founda- 
were  laid.  The  Scriptures,  then,  have 
irch  the  authentic  record  of  the  history 
il  past.  This  statement  is  true  from  the 
first  canonized  the  Book  of  the  Torah 
a  record  of  the  statutes  and  judgments 
commanded  the  nation  through  Moses, 
which  Jehovah  had  made  a  perpetual 
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covenant  with  them.  To  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  the  Old 
Testament  was  a  record  of  that  process  of  divine  self-revelation 
which  had  culminated  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  lawgiver,  the 
prophets,  the  historians,  the  poets,  of  the  Old  Testament,  were, 
then,  worthy  of  veneration  by  all  Christians,  because  they  had 
brought  to  the  world  the  successive  divine  self-revelations 
which  were  all  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Him  who  was 
the  final  and  perfect  revelation. 

For  it  has  been  a  permanent  element  in  the  historical  doc^ 
trine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  that  the  revelation  which  has  its 
authentic  record  in  the  Bible  has  been  an  organic  revelation, — 
a  process  of  making  God  known  in  and  through  history,  which 
has  so  much  of  unity  as  to  relate  one  part  with  another  as 
constituting  elements  in  a  whole. 

The  full  value  and  significance  of  this  element  in  the  his- 
torical doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  cannot  be  made  clear 
without  that  detailed  consideration  of  the  nature  of  revelation, 
and  of  the  relations  of  the  Bible  to  the  process  of  revelation, 
which  belongs  to  the  subsequent  part  of  our  work.  But  it  is 
in  place  again  at  this  point,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  permanent  element  in  the  positive  doctrine  of  the  Church 
touching  the  origin  and  nature  of  Sacred  Scripture  also  accords 
with  the  valid  conclusions  of  the  previous  induction. 

8.  It  follows  from  both  the  foregoing  statements,  that  the 
regard  for  the  Scriptures  as  an  authentic  and  authoritative 
source  of  doctrine  is  a  permanent  element  in  the  conception  of 
the  Bible  held  by  the  Christian  Church.  The  more  strictly 
dogmatic  conception  and  uses  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole  were  not, 
indeed,  the  earliest  to  develop  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  Christianity  was  already  some  centu- 
ries old  before  a  well-defined  notion  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  together  furnishing  one  regula  fideU  to  which 
the  Church  might  require  conformity,  had  been  framed.  It 
was  left  for  the  extreme  form  which  the  Protestant  view  of 
the  Bible  took,  when  it  had  hardened  into  the  post-Reforma- 
tion dogma,  to  formulate  and  defend  as  an  indispensable  token 
of  orthodoxy  the  notion  of  the  Bible  as  constituting  one  only 
and  infallible  rule  of  faith.  It  was  left  for  this  dogma  alone 
to  formulate  and  insist  upon  the  theory,  that  all  portions  of 
Sacred  Scripture  are  alike  infallibly  inspired  to  tell  to  Chris- 
tians precisely  what  they  must  accept  as  articles  of  their  £Edth. 
The  rabbinical  doctrine  of  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures  did 
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not  succeed  in  making  all  parts  of  those  Scriptures  alike  au- 
thoritative as  words  of  Jehovah  to  all  Israel.  The  early  Chris- 
tian Church  admitted  the  view  that  certain  of  her  Christian 
writings  are  valuable  indeed  for  the  discipline  of  life,  but  are 
not  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  apostolic  writings  for  the 
settlement  of  doctiine.  The  Roman-Catholic  Church  has  of 
coarse  never  conceded  the  validity  of  that  view  of  Protestantism 
which  exalts  the  canonical  writings  in  toto  to  the  position  of 
sole  and  supreme  source  for  the  rule  of  faith.  This  particu- 
lar view  of  Protestantism  touching  the  nature  of  the  Bible  as 
constituting  the  rule  of  faith  cannot,  then,  be  enforced  as 
one  of  the  permanent  elements  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
Catholic.  What  are  the  true  views  of  the  relations  which 
exist  between  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  and  in  what  sense  and 
manner  the  Bible  furnishes  to  the  Church  a  rule  of  faith  and  a 
law  of  life,  are  subjects  the  inquiry  into  which  belongs  ferther 
on  in  our  examination.  But,  after  taking  into  account  the 
divergences  of  view  which  have  existed  upon  these  subjects,  and 
after  having  admitted  that  the  regard  of  the  Church  for  the 
Bible  as  constituting  in  any  sense  the  rule  of  faith  has  been  a 
matter  of  growth  and  of  degrees,  we  may  not  still  refuse  to 
recognize  a  certain  consentient  view  in  all  the  history.  From 
the  first  formation  of  the  New-Testament  Canon  until  the 
present  time,  the  Church  has  theoretically  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures an  authentic  and  authoritative  source  of  her  doctrine. 
In  many  places  and  periods  of  her  history,  the  Church  has  re- 
sorted to  the  Bible,  in  a  somewhat  informal  and  indirect  way, 
to  determine  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian  faith.  One 
entire  section  of  the  body  of  believers  has  co-ordinated  the 
Church  with  Scripture  as  furnishing  an  answer  to  the  question. 
What  is  true  Christianity  ?  in  a  way  in  which  another  section 
has  justly  refused  to  do.  All  sections  of  the  Church  have  been 
guilty  of  mixing  —  with  more  or  less  of  self-conscious  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  —  the  views  and  opinions  respecting  reli- 
gious truth  which  they  had  otherwise  received,  with  the  deliv- 
erances of  the  Bible  itself.  And  yet  the  answer  which  the 
Church  has  given  to  the  inquiry,  What  is  true  Christianity  ? 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  clear  and  unanimous  enough  to  furnish 
a  basis  for  our  claim.  The  right  answer  to  the  question.  What 
is  true  Christianity,  —  its  doctrine,  demands,  and  required  man- 
ner of  life  ?  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.    These  Scriptures  are  given  to  the  Church, 
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that  she  might  not  be  without  an  auBwer  to  this  question.  In 
answeriiig  the  question,  she  has  eo  referred  to  them  as  to  give 
a  warrant  for  the  statement  that  the  Church  has  habitually 
regarded  them  as  her  authentic  and  authoritative  source  of 
doctrine. 

This  element  in  the  conception  which  the  Church  has  held 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  Bible  is,  as  has  already  been  said,  a 
direct  and  valid  inference  from  the  foregoing  statements.  If 
the  Church  has  regarded  the  Bible  as  an  authentic  witness  to 
the  person,  doctrine,  and  work  of  Christ,  and  also  as  an  au- 
thentic record  and  storehouse  of  the  divine  self-revelation  in 
redemption,  the  Church  cannot  have  failed  also  to  regard  the 
Bible  as  an  authentic  and  authoritative  source  of  doctrine. 
From  this  witness  of  history,  however,  we  cannot  derive  the 
more  precise  limits  of  the  authority  which  has  been  conceded 
to  the  Bible  in  the  construction  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  nor  can 
we  vindicate  the  more  precise  manner  in  which  the  authority 
has  often  been  appealed  to  and  used.  It  may  be  said,  neve^ 
theless,  that  it  ia  with  respect  to  those  facts  and  doctrines  which 
constitute  the  essence  of  Christianity, — in  its  preparation  in  the 
religion  of  Israel,  and  in  its  realization  in  the  coming  of  Christ 
and  the  founding  of  Christian  institutions,  —  that  the  Church 
has  confidently  taken  its  appeal  to  the  Bible  as  en  authentic 
and  authoritative  source.  And,  without  discussing  the  mooted 
question  of  the  office  and  estimate  of  tradition,  it  may  be  also 
said,  that,  for  the  clear  objective  presentation  of  the  facts  and 
doctrines  of  early  Christianity,  the  Church  has  known  no  other 
authentic  and  authoritative  source. 

4.  That  Sacred  Scripture  is  profitable  for  the  training  and 
building-up  of  the  right  religious  life,  is  a  conviction  which  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  permanent  elements  of  the  conception 
of  the  Bible  held  by  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  true,  that, 
even  with  regard  to  this  conviction,  we  cannot  make  a  perfectly 
unqualified  afiBrmation.  Indeed,  there  are  large  areas  and  long 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  which  show  a  sad  and 
almost  universal  disuse  of  this  function  of  Sacred  Scripture. 
Nor  are  there  wanting  express  theories  and  dogmas,  more  or 
less  formally  promulgated,  denying  the  use  of  the  Bible,  for  the 
purposes  of  building  up  "the  religious  life,  to  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  body  of  believers.  But,  upon  the  whole,  the  earnest 
conviction  and  the  express  theory  of  the  Christian  Church  has 
been  the  other  way.    And  considering  the  great  difficulty  of 
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propagating  copies  of  the  Scriptures  which  maiotai 
for  centuries,  tlie  impossibility  of  making  use  of  su 
as  did  exist  (on  account  of  the  gross  ignorance  of  1 
and  clergy),  the  necessity  of  making  the  Bible  ei 
functions  as  a  means  of  grace  largely  in  the  indirec 
preaching  and  exhortation  and  paraphrase ;  coneidt 
the  feet  that  our  lack  of  information  undoubtedly  i 
us  to  under-eatimate  the  use  actually  made,  it  does  n( 
on  the  whole,  that  the  practice  of  the  Church  has  bet 
untrue  to  her  conviction. 

5.  Finally,  it  is  an  element  of  the  conception  i 
Scripture  held  by  the  Church,  which  may  be  traci 
utterances  of  her  noblest  teachers  and  writers,  thi 
Scripture  owes  its  origin  to  that  specific  movemei 
Divine  Spirit  within  the  human  spirit  which  forms  1 
sary  ethical  condition  of  receiving  and  appropriating  1 
of  redemption  by  all  members  of  the  body  of  belit 
other  words,  the  Christian  Church  has  believed,  in  all 
one  movement  of  divine  spiritual  life  runs,  in  an  c 
way,  through  the  whole  body  of  Christian  believers, 
the  constitution  and  qualities  of  the  Bible  are  due  to 
mentous  spiritual  fact.  This  is  the  same  truth,  positivi 
which  we  have  already  stated  in  negative  form.  Tht 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church  has  always  gone,  either  a 
the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Bible,  or  else  not 
The  two  have  not  by  any  means  always  moved  wit 
equal  pace*,  neither  have  they  always  been  recognize< 
— wbat  they  really  are  —  correlated  truths,  whose  ex 
indispensable  to  each  other.  The  more  self-conscious 
which  have  been  made  at  adjusting  the  relations  of  i 
truths  have  frequently  turned  out  disastrously  to  on 
of  them.  But,  in  some  form  and  degree,  it  has  been 
edged  that  the  Spirit  is  in  the  Church,  and  is  manifes 
Bible,  and  that  the  Spirit  in  the  two  is  one  and 
Holy  Spirit.  We  have  already  seen  how  clear  is  the 
of  the  biblical  utterances  concerning  the  existence  of 
ration,  specifically  the  same,  for  all  members  of  the 
community.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  testimony 
of  the  pious  preceding  the  Christian  era,  and  among  tl 
Fathers,  and  in  the  later  centuries  of  the  Church,  co 
the  same  view ;  and  this  without  diminishing  their 
and  &ith  toward  the  words  of  God  especially  revealei 
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INTEODUCTOET. 

historical  and  critical  disouBsion  of  the  biblical 
[itired  the  making  of  many  distinctions;  one 
if  this  discussion  has  been  the  analysis  of  a 
ato  various  parts,  because  the  parts  have  been 
aed  of  different  characteristics.  But  it  is  not 
tpears  after  the  analysis  of  criticism  which  fui-- 
subject  of  our  future  inquiries.  The  analysis 
ch  results  in  resolving  that  concrete  whole 
into  its  different  parts,  with  their  different 
lust  be  followed  by  a  rational  synthesis.  The 
ithesia  will  he  the  formation  of  a  new  kind  of 
if  only  such  elements  as  the  analysis  has  shown 
form  such  a  unity.  But,  more  precisely,  how 
t  this  new  kind  of  unity  ?  The  answer  to  this 
>  been  su^ested  by  all  the  previous  inquiry ; 
sen  largely  given  in  the  process  of  the  inquiry, 
seen  that  a  single  most  important  distinction 
and  controls  all  the  many  subordinate  distinc- 
it  important  distinction  is  the  distinction  be- 
considered  merely  as  a  collection  of  ancient 
and  the  Word  of  God  which  is  scripturally 
rritings.  The  Word  of  God  which  is  in  the 
iiy  different  kind  of  organic  unity  from  that 
idicated  of  the  Bible  as  a  collection  of  ancient 
he  presence  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  writ- 
is  U8  regard  them  as  pre-eminently  sacred  writ- 
''ord  of  God  the  predicates  of  revelation  and 
ill  the  inferred  excellences  and  activities  which 
led  and  inspired  truth,  pre-eminently  apply, 
e  Word  of  God  must,  then,  be  regarded  as  being 
onward  the  more  precise  subject  of  inquiry, 
us  point  onward  affirmed  or  conjectured  con- 
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cerning  the  Bible  will  refer  pre-eminently  to  that  Word  of  God 
which  is  scripturally  fixed  in  the  biblical  books. 

Should  a  complete  justification  for  making  the  above-men- 
tioned distinction  be  required,  it  will  be  furnished  in  the  whole 
course  of  th^  investigation.  Some  such  distinction  as  this,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  make  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last 
of  the  preceding  volume.  The  particular  investigation  of  each 
new  kind  of  claims  made  by  the  Bible,  and  of  each  new  class  of 
facts  to  be  observed  regarding  the  Bible,  required  substantially 
the  same  distinction.  The  claims  of  Christ  and  the  other 
teachers  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  Old-Testament  writings, 
have  direct  reference  to  that  truth  of  God,  regarded  as  com- 
municated from  God  through  inspired  messengers,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  writings.  The  claims  of  the  Old  Testament  for 
itself  have,  for  the  most  part,  only  the  same  reference.  It  is 
only  by  an  inference  that  we  can  pass  from  the  claim,  made  by 
the  early  teachers  of  Christianity,  to  communicate  the  truth  of 
God  as  it  was  in  Christ,  to  the  collection  of  writings  which  give 
us  the  various. results  of  this  communication.  All  these  claims, 
in  brief,  apply  primarily  to  revealed  truth  known  as  a  word  of 
God  and  not  to  any  definite  collection  of  writings.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  claims  is,  then,  dependent  upon  the  above-men- 
tioned distinction. 

Moreover,  it  was  only  in  view  of  this  very  distinction,  that  it 
was  found  possible  to  consider  the  various  facts  about  the  Bible 
tt&  reconcilable  with  the  claims  of  the  Bible.  If  the  distinction 
were  not  involved  in  the  very  claims  themselves,  then  the  facts 
would  contradict  the  claims.  But  when  we  regard  the  claims 
in  their  real  intent  as  dependent  upon,  and  even  as  requiring, 
this  distinction,  then  the  facts  either  cease  to  contradict  the 
claims,  or  else  positively  confirm  them.  In  other  words,  the 
facts  and  the  claims  are  reconcilable  and  consentient  only  when 
we  introduce  the  above-mentioned  distinction.  That  is  in  fact 
proved  to  be  true  of  the  Word  of  God  regarded  as  scripturally 
fixed  in  the  biblical  writings,  which  cannot  be  affirmed,  or  even 
conceived  of,  as  true  concerning  the  Bible  regarded  as  a  collec- 
tion of  ancient  sacred  writings. 

The  history  of  the  opinions  of  the  Church,  concerning  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  Bible,  does  not  forbid  the  making  of 
the  same  distinction :  indeed,  on  the  whole  and  when  fairly  inr 
terpreted,  the  history  favors  the  distinction.  The  early  reform- 
ers made  a  clear  and  self-conscious  distinction  of  this  very  kind. 
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Church  Fathers  suggest  it ;  the  whole  drift 
>,  and  the  undoubted  conclusions  of  modem 
t.  As  we  shall  subsequently  see,  no  satisfiac- 
if  the  doctrines  of  revelation  and  inspiration 
doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  can  avoid  the 
The  attempt  to  treat  the  Bible  as  the  subject 
■y  may  shatter  itself  against  the  facts  at  any 
pt  as  its  guide  and  staff  the  distinctions  that 
revious  historical  and  critical  inquiry.  The 
gmatizes  regarding  an  ideal  book  —  a  Bible 
not  this  very  Bible  which  the  Church  has  in 
nstantly  for  her  own  instruction  and  guid- 
;  but  his  own  pains-taking  as  his  reward, 
'edicates  which  he  attributes  to  the  concrete 
ent,  criticism  will  easily  show,  cannot  belong 
iiich  he  attributes  them.  The  Word  of  God 
y  fixed  in  the  biblical  writings  is,  then,  the 
I  such  predicates  as  may  be  derived  from  the 
;  of  revelation  and  inspiration.  It  is  only  to 
nderstood,  that  we  can  attribute  in  full  sig- 
itheta  as  "revealed,"  "authoritative,"  and 

owever,  we  are  met  by  the  same  class  of 
rce  has  already  more  than  once  made  itwlf 
18  present  themselves  in  the  form  of  impor- 
;he  following :  How  shall  we  make  and  carry 
istinction  ?  How  shall  we  distinguish  Ihis 
1  lays  claim  to  the  titles  of  revelation,  inspi- 
ty,  but  which  is  not  co-extensive  with  the 
biblical  books — being  only  contained  within 
use,  moreover,  can  we  regard  the  Bible  as  a 
',  as  giving  the  rule  of  faith  and  as  demand- 
ees  be  received  in  faith,  if  we  once  admit  the 
Btinction  ?  How  can  a  definable  and  objec- 
wribed  to  Sacred  Scripture,  if  by  the  use  of 
tndard  we  must  first  determine  how  mnch 
d  Sacred  Scripture  possesses  such  authority? 
!  answer  to  all  such  inquiries  can  be  arrived 
result  of  discussions  which  are  still  before 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which 
tion  is  made  theoretically  valid,  and  can  also 
id  into  effect,  uutil  we  have  further  consid- 
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se  of  dependence  upon,  and  of  relations  to, 
ity,  do  not  serve  of  themiielves,  however,  to 
eut  content  for  religious  &ith.  They  maj- 
se  toward  that  which  we  call  religion ;  they 
/es  properly  be  called  religious ;  but  they  do 
igiou  in  the  full  and  proper  meaning  of  the 
sisteuce  of  religion,  there  is  necessary  the 

Bpiritual  power  which  is  not  recognized  ss 
;t  of  human  imagining,  but  as  a  being  with 
ig  from  man  his  faith,  obedience,  and  love. 

consistent  tlieist,  this  conception  of  such  a 
product  of  divine  self-revelation.  Atheism 
ver  that  all  religions,  Judaism  and  Christian- 
only  differing  forms  of  superstition;  Deism 
y  one  form  of  revelation  can  really  possess 
1  characteristics  which  all  these  religions,  in 
^mselves ;  Pantheism  may  assert  that  there 
ind  personal  distinction  between  the  object 
elation.  But  according  to  the  theistic  con- 
id  his  relations  to  the  world,  religion,  which 
tions  of  fear,  faith,  obedience,  and  love,  be- 
e  personality  and  the  personality  of  man, 
ut  revelation.  The  Divine  must  come  forth 
1,  from  that  which  he  is  in  himself,  in  order 
nown,  in  order  to  reveal  himself  to  man. 
been  recognized,  from  the  beginnings  of  re- 
ught,  that  man  can  know  God  only  through 
ing  activity.  It  is  true  that  the  conclmiiuus 
mce  of  comparative  religion  do  not  favor  the 
lie  origin  and  growth  of  the  idea  of  God  in 
luaness  which  was  formerly  given.     But  this 

that  we  must  abandon  the  idea  of  a  divine 
co-extensive  with  all  religion,  but  only  that 
UT  conception  of  the  method  of  God  in  the 
if-revealing.  For,  suppose  that  we  consider 
od  and  his  relations  to  man  unfolds  itself  in 
jious  consciousness;  we  still  need  to  believe 
ng  himself  known  in  this  process,  is  himself 

ground  of  the  process.  And  if  we  compli- 
of  religion  by  showing  how  nature  and  lan- 
oster  and  guide  this  process,  we  only  furnish 
»  to  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  process 
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vers  (I,  p.  S65),  the  question  of  the  older  deists, 
d  Reimarus,  —  Why  did  not  revelation  at  once 
of  man?  —  is  taken  from  their  mouthsi  All  his- 
It  of  two  sets  of  factors,  the  divine  and  the  finite, 
I  the  supernatural.  The  history  of  redemption 
•om  the  conditions  of  history.  And  revelation 
ind  eificiency  according  to  the  scope  and  depth 
tristic  of  continuity.  We  call  Christianity  the 
ion,  not  only  because  its  ideas  are  the  true  moral 
jniversals  which  correspond  to  the  thinking  of 
specially  because  its  foundations  are  laid  in  all 
— yes,  in  the  universe  back  of  all  actual  human 
over,  its  superstructure  is  to  embrace  all  times 
f  the  race  in  an  historic  kingdom  of  God.  To 
tion,  then,  the  characteristic  of  continuity  pre- 
.ngfl. 

iristics  of  potitiveneta  and  ffradualnesi  belong,  of 
relation  as  a  process  in  history.  History  requires 
tions  in  which  the  ideas  that  form  its  forces  and 
X  themselves,  in  order  to  be  concretely  known 
s  institutions  which  men  really  and  perpetually 
by  institutions  that  men  are  disciplined  and 
;  in  institutions  that  men  embody  the  choicest 
■  own  feelings  and  thoughts.  So  does  the  divine 
ix  itself  in  positive  forms.  The  law,  with  its  con- 
its  and  definite  requirements,  the  order  of  the 
its  periods  of  schools,  and  common  stock  of  ideas 
writings ;  the  Christian  Church,  an  institution 
cknowledged  body  of  Sacred  Scriptures,  its  defi- 
:ete  constitution  and  course  of  development  in 
e  dififerent  positive  institutions  evince  the  dif- 
f  the  positivencss  which  is  characteristic  of  all 
ion.  Moral  and  religious  thought  cannot  be  left 
the  word  of  God  be  regarded  as  whispered  into 
inspired  prophet  by  the  divine  voice,  while  an 
J  hand  uncovers  the  oi^an  of  hearing,  still  the 
ler  perish  as  the  voice  dies  away,  or  else  fix  itself 
joncrete  and  definable.  The  particular  form  of 
;h  may  be  either  a  legal  enactment  or  a  predic- 
B  for  consolation  or  a  recorded  event;  but  there 
josilive  form.  Moreover,  since  there  is  a  process 
,ved  in  all  true  revelation,  such  revelation  is  neces- 
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ich  tliey  were  revealing,  is  at  last  itself  revealed, 
and  absolute  revelation  is  a  person  in  whom  tbe 
a  and  tlie  human  most  fully  and  perfectly  unite- 
st  iff  the  revelation,  the  S-jtokoXviIik,  of  God  the  Re- 
the  world  at  large  (compare  Rom.  xvi  25 ;  Eph.  i. 
'. ;  1  Cor.  ii.  7 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  2  Tim.  i.  9  f.  i  Tit  iL 
26  f.).  This  biblical  idea  of  a,  process  of  divine  self- 
in  which  God  and  man  anil  nature  combine  to  one 
id,  cannot  be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  as  the 
le  actual  process  of  which  it  is  the  idea.  Tlie  bibli- 
revelation  is  a  gift  of  revelation ;  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
tiblical  revelation.  As  even  Weisse  declares  (I.  pp. 
'bough  all  historical  religions  are  revelations  in  tlie 
se,  only  the  religion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
led  revelation  in  the  narrower  sense ;  for  the  devel- 
the  contents  of  other  religions  is  an  obscuring  of  ihe 
that  of  the  Bible  alone  is  a  real  and  pn^ressive 
.f  the  truth. 

iial  and  unique  cimracteristics  of  biblical  revelation 
r  be  shown  by  answering  the  four  questions,  which 
the  convenient  division  of  Kahnis  (I.  p.  201)  — may 
d  to  all  claimants  for  the  title  of  revelation.  It  is 
iwever,  as  Kahnis  asserts,  that  only  the  answer  to  the 
se  four  questions  furnishes  us  the  gi'ound  for  classi- 
rent  revelations.  Every  revelation  leads  us  to  in- 
,  (1)  its  agent  (Mcr),  (2)  its  subject  (wtm),  (3)  its 
»),  and  (4)  its  method  or  form  (wi'e).  In  all  reve- 
lersonality  acting  as  an  agent  imparts  some  new 
to  another  pei'sonality,  through  some  means,  or  in 
of  communication.  The  revealing  agent,  tbe  one 
s,  in  all  divine  revelation,  is  God.  In  the  special 
of  the  Bible,  the  agent  of  revelation  is  the  inspiring 
ying  Divine  Spirit,  —  it  is  God  regarded  as  the  euer- 
ce  of  ethical  and  spiritual  illumination  and  life ;  or 
gos,  the  Eevealer,  the  Eternal  Word.  What  special 
;ic3  are  imparted  to  biblical  revelation  by  its  ascrip- 
d  under  such  terms  as  those  given  above,  it  will  be 
3  inquire  in  the  following  chapters.  For  the  biblical 
does  not  answer  the  question.  Who  is  it  that  re- 
•esponding  simply.  It  is  God.  It  answers  this  ques- 
ipecial  and  unique  manner :  It  is  God  as  the  Solif 
rod  as  the  LogoA,  who  is  regarded  as  tbe  agent  in  the 
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tion.  If  we  can  claim  for  the  history  of  the  process  of  revela- 
tion,  that  this  history  is  a  factor  in  revelation,  we  can  certainly 
claim  as  much  for  the  legal  development  contained  in  this  his- 
tory. Moreover,  Christ  and  the  apostles  found  in  the  law  ideal 
elements  typically  refemng  to  Him  who  is  the  fulfilment  of 
them  all.  The  law  is  both  pedagogic  and  predictive  with  ^efe^ 
ence  to  Christ.  How,  then,  can  we  regard  it  otherwise  than  as 
being,  in  its  ideal  elements  and  entire  scope,  a  prime  factor  of 
the  divine  revelation  in  redemption  ? 

In  maintaining  that  doctrine  is  a  factor  of  the  biblical  reve- 
lation, we  do  not  purpose  falling  again  into  the  error  which 
vitiated  the  post-Reformation  conception.  The  dogmatics  which 
wrought  out  this  conception  is  indeed  exposed  to  much  just 
complaint.  It  made  revelation  consist,  as  Rothe  truly  declares 
(p.  68  f.),  in  "  the  imparting  of  ready-made  religious  cognitions 
of  the  intellect  in  the  form  of  dogmas ;  ^  while  inspiration  was 
conceived  of  as  the  immediate  communication  of  these  dogmas 
by  a  mechanical  pouring  of  them  into  the  mind.  By  this  error 
supernaturalism  conceded  to  rationalism  its  most  important 
claim.  Both  the  old  orthodoxy  and  the  old  rationalism,  as 
Pfleiderer  has  pointed  out  (I.  p.  864),  assumed  that  ^^  religion 
consists  in  knowledge;  and  every  advance  in  religion,  exclu- 
sively in  the  enlargement  of  religious  cognitions  and  intuitions.'' 
The  inadequacy  of  the  result  reached  by  the  dispute  between 
the  two,  as  conducted  upon  their  common  erroneous  assump- 
tion, is  by  this  time  sufficiently  apparent.  For  the  correction 
of  the  error,  the  whole  course  of  our  previous  investigation 
might  serve  as  a  discipline.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
purpose  falling  into  the  opposite  error  —  even  in  so  good  com- 
pany as  that  of  Schleiermacher,  Pfleiderer,  and  other  opponents 
of  the  old  conception.  For  there  can  be  no  revelation  without 
knowledge  in  some  form;  and  that  the  Divine  Spirit  should 
(both  mediately  and  more  immediately)  become  the  author  of 
religious  cognitions  and  intuitions,  is  surely  not  more  improb- 
able than  that  he  should  become  the  inspirer  and  guide  of 
history.  It  belongs  to  the  very  essence  o^^rsonal  communion, 
that  thovght  should  be  imparted  from  one  personality  to  an- 
other. The  justification  and  development  of  the  position  that 
doctrine  is  one  factor  in  the  biblical  revelation,  will  be  carried 
further  in  the  following  chapters.  But  at  this  point  we  appeal 
to  the  conclusions  of  our  previous  induction.  History,  law, 
miracle,  and  prediction  cannot  be  separated  from  doctrine. 
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history  culminates  in  the  revelation  which  is  Christ,  the  centre 
of  human  history.  To  him  all  previous  history  looks  forward, 
and  to  him  all  subsequent  history  looks  back.  The  revelation 
which  is  miracle  achieves  its  consummation  in  that  personality 
whose  incarnation,  moral  perfections,  sacrificial  office,  resun^c- 
tion,  and  headship  of  the  Church,  are  the  chief  and  perpetual 
miracle.  This  personality  manifests  the  miraculous  in  its  high- 
est form  as  set  in  the  centre  of  the  historj*^  of  redemption.  Hie 
revelation  which  was  ancient  law  is  fulfilled  in  him ;  and  the 
more  perfect  revelation  of  the  permanent  law  of  love  becomes 
in  him  a  fact  and  a  source  of  ceaseless  spiritual  energy.  In 
him  the  revelation  of  Old-Testament  prediction  is  authenti- 
cated, and  shown  to  be  indeed  a  divine  revelation ;  his  Spirit  in 
his  followers  sets  forth  the  geiminal  and  yet  eternal  truths  as 
to  the  future  of  his  own  kingdom ;  he  is  himself  a  matchless 
revelation  of  what  redeemed  humanit}%  when  gathered  into  a 
social  unity  as  the  peifected  kingdom  of  God,  may  become. 
Indeed,  if  we  say  with  Weisse  (I.  p.  88)  that  the  ethical  com- 
mon-life, the  kingdom  of  God  which  is  the  highest  good,  is  the 
great  collective  fact  in  which  the  significance  of  divhie  revela- 
tion rests;  then  must  we  speak  of  the  King  of  the  kingdom, 
with  his  ethical  perfections,  his  ethical  activities  for  the  com- 
mon good,  his  life-giving  ethical  energy  exerted  upon  all  the 
members  of  this  kingdom,  as  the  revelation  of  the  highest 
ethical  being  of  God.  And,  taken  in  all  their  import,  not  only 
his  teachings  and  deeds,  but  also  the  fundamental  facts  of  his 
person  and  work,  are  the  highest  doctrinal  revelation  of  the 
divine  redemption  accomplished  through  him. 

By  an  analysis  of  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  biblical 
revelation,  objectively  considered,  we  reach,  therefore,  substan- 
tially the  same  idea  of  its  nature  as  that  attained  by  the  former 
method  of  inquiry.  The  idea  attained  is  that  of  certain  difiFer- 
ent  supernatural  and  historical  elements  which  are  produced 
(mediately  or  immediately)  and  arranged  in  order  that  God 
may  make  himself  known  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  But 
the  knowing  which  results  from  revelation  is  not  merely,  nor 
mainly,  cognition ;  it  is  not  speculation,  dogma,  or  theosoph}'. 
For  revelation  is  not  merely,  nor  mainly,  the  communication 
of  knowledge  about  God :  it  is  rather  a  divine  self-communica- 
tion of  life  in  an  historic  process.  The  revelation  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  is,  then,  special  and  unique,  in  that  it  is 
God*s  communication  of  himself  to  man  in  the  historic  process 
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of  the  race  which  forms  the  promised  completion  of  the  process 
of  revelation.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  establishment  of  the 
pei-fected  kingdom  of  redemption  which  is  the  goal  and  end  of 
the  divhie  activity  as  made  known  to  us  in  the  Bible.  In  the 
light  of  its  final  purpose,  then,  the  biblical  revelation  appears 
as  the  divine  self-communication  to  man  in  the  historic  process 
of  redemption. 

In  considering  the  criteria  of  revelation,  we  must  begin  with 
a  very  plain  distinction  between  such  criteria  as  serve  the  m- 
dividual  for  the  single  revelations  of  which  he  is  recipient, 
and  such  as  are  also  valid  for  evincing  the  total  revelation  to 
the  race.  The  attempt  to  carry  out  this  distinction,  in  the  case 
of  biblical  revelation,  at  once  makes  us  aware  how  completely 
the  products  of  personal  revelation  unite  with  those  historical 
elements  that  belong  to  the  entire  race.  The  proof  required 
by  the  individual,  in  order  to  know  that  he  is  made  the  subject 
of  a  divine  revelation,  will  itself  largely  depend  upon  the  his- 
torical circumstances  in  which  thef  individual  is  set.  The  proof 
of  an  historical  process  of  revelation  will  depend  upon  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  of  the  process,  and  also  upon  what 
the  revelation  has  itself  accomplished  in  preparing  the  minds 
of  men  for  its  acceptance.  No  rational  being  can  appear  before 
any  form  of  alleged  divine  revelation  with  a  perfectly  blank 
mind  as  respects  its  claims.  Revelation  can  be  tested  only  by 
those  to  whom  revelation  has  already  come.  The  condition  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  race,  looked  upon  as  the  result  of 
past  divine  communications,  necessarily  influences  the  nature 
and  effect  of  the  criteria  by  which  other  alleged  communica 
tions  are  judged.  Subjective  and  objective  elements  unite  in 
the  tests  of  a  true  revelation.  The  sum-total  of  the  objective 
elements  is  the  revelation  itself;  and  the  sum-total  of  the 
subjective  elements  is  the  entire  condition  of  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  nature  of  man,  looked  upon  as  the  organ  and  recipient 
of  revelation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  inspiration,  or  a  cer- 
tain ethical  and  spiritual  elevation  and  quickening,  must  accom- 
pany all  revelation,  in  order  that  it  may  be  revelation  indeed. 
Without  such  a  divine  action  in  man's  soul,  the  divine  action 
in  history  will  be  unrecognized  and  unfelt.  The  criteria  of  all 
revelation  are,  then,  both  subjective  and  objective,  both  ethical 
and  historical.  For  revelation  is  designed  to  reveal :  it  is  ac- 
complished as  a  spiritual  fact,  only  when  some  spirit  actually 
receives  the  divine  self-communication,  and,  therefore,  knows, 
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the  Church,  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  revelatioii 
which  consisted  in  his  life  and  teachings,  and  in  the  commani- 
cations  of  objective  Christian  truth  made  to  his  apostles,  was 
addressed :  out  of  this  general  Christian  consciousness  some  of 
the  choicest  factors  of  New-Testament  revelation  came. 

The  individual  revelation,  then,  as  soon  as  it  passes  into  an 
objective  fact,  makes  its  appeal  to  a  moral  consciousness  which 
tests  its  claims.  The  miracle  does  not  realize  its  purpose  as  a 
manifestation  of  God  except  when  it  is  addressed  to  an  ethical 
nature  which  is  the  recipient  of  a  spiritual  presence  and  activ- 
ity of  God.  History  cannot  form  a  revelation  where  God  in 
history  is  not  acknowledged.  Prediction  is  not  so  much  an 
unanswerable  external  proof  of  revelation,  as  a  part  of  that 
preparation  of  the  moral  self-consciousness  of  mankind  which 
is  awakened  to  the  ideal  reality  that  prophecy  foretells.  The 
division  of  the  principal  criteria  of  revelation  into  miracles, 
prophecy,  and  the  testimonium  Spiritus  Sanctis  is,  in  itself,  of 
little  worth.  It  suggests,  however,  the  truth  which  we  are 
engaged  in  showing. 

Considering  the  biblical  revelation,  then,  with  reference  to 
the  proofs  which  it  now  presents  to  the  race,  we  can  say  that 
these  proofs,  objectively  considered,  involve  the  whole  of  reve- 
lation itself.  This  revelation,  as  an  organic  whole,  has  its  own 
vast  self-evidencing  force.  It  proves  itself  by  what  it  is  and 
does.  History,  law,  miracle,  prophecy,  doctrine,  Christy — all 
being  such  as  they  are,  and  so  interwoven,  related  and  adapted 
to  the  one  work  of  redemption,  —  these  are  the  factors  of  reve- 
lation ;  these  are  its  criteria  as  well.  But  none  of  these  factors 
are  to  be  regarded  as  unrelated  to,  or  independent  of,  that  ethi- 
cal and  religious  self-consciousness  which  is  the  organ  and  seat 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  the  biblical  revelation  grew,  it  grew 
forth  from  inspired  human  self-consciousness ;  in  this  self-con- 
sciousness the  most  supernatural  elements  of  revelation  lodged 
themselves  at  the  first.  And  every  new  element,  when  con- 
tributed to  that  organic  whole  which  we  call  the  process  of 
revelation,  gained  its  place  there  because  it  was  not  purely 
supernatural  but  historical  as  well. 

Further  discussion  of  some  of  the  questions  started  by  the 
consideration  of  those  relations  which  exist  between  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Bible,  regarded  as  an  objective  whole,  and  the 
ethical  consciousness  of  the  Church,  or  the  race,  must  be  post- 
poned for  subsequent  chapters.    The  general  truth  is  suffi** 
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conducting  it  through  its  earlier  stages.  It  awakened,  nur- 
tured, and  guided  the  collective  moral  self-consciousness  of  the 
people,  and  the  sense  of  need  of  redemption  by  the  nation  at 
large.  According  to  Weisse  (I.  p.  90),  what  makes  the  law  of 
Israel  a  revelation  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  con- 
trivance, but  an  outgrowth  of  the  popular  God-consciousness ; 
so  that  all  the  laws  of  Israel  are  referred  to  the  ethical  being  of 
God.  But  this  "popular  God-consciousness''  is  itself  in  large 
measure  an "  outgrowth  of  those  special  revelations  which  in 
certain  cases  took  the  legal  form.  The  legal  form  of  revela- 
tion is  regarded  by  the  Bible  as  motived  by  grace  (Deut.  vii.  6, 
xiv.  2),  although  concentrated  in  local  manifestations,  such  as 
the  sanctuary,  J;he  priesthood,  the  Shechinah  (Exod.  xxv.  8, 22; 
1  Kings  viii.  29;  Acts  vii.  44).  The  contents,  the  object,  the 
source,  of  this  legal  revelation  is  one,  —  even  God  as  living  and 
faithful,  and  known  by  his  name  Jehovah.  It  is  a  revelation 
of  commandments  and  ordinances  of  laws  to  keep,  and  services 
to  render,  that  the  nation  may  be  disciplined  in  the  historic 
process  of  divine  redemption. 

Without  delaying  even  to  characterize  the  prophetic  stage  of 
Old-Testament  revelation,  —  which  has  already  been  so  fully 
presented,  —  and  after  noting  the  fact,  that,  in  the  still  later 
phase  of  Old-Testament  religion,  the  supernatural  and  pro- 
phetic characteristics  seem  almost  lost  in  the  effort  to  give  his- 
torical fixedness  to  the  cultus  and  written  records  of  the  past, 
we  pass  on  to  the  highest  and  final  stage  of  biblical  revelation. 
In  the  interval  between  the  revelation  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  last  clearly  marked  stage  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
process  of  making  God  known  in  history  as  the  Redeemer  of 
man  did  not  wholly  cease.  Among  the  chosen  people,  although 
it  mourned  the  decay  of  the  prophetic  order,  God  still  continued 
to  reveal  himself  as  the  present  and  the  future  Saviour  of  Israel 
and  of  the  world.  But  in  Christianity  all  the  ideal  elements 
of  the  earlier  stages  of  biblical  revelation,  and  all  the  potencies 
and  benefits  of  them  all,  are  fully  realized.  The  source  of  the 
new  revelation  is  the  same  as  the  source  of  the  old :  it  is  grace, 
abounding  grace  (vir€fyirX€ovai€iv  and  \hrtpjr€pura'av€ty :  see  Rom.  v. 
20,  and  1  Tim.  i.  14).  Its  content  is  God  in  Christ  redeeming 
the  world  unto  himself. 

All  the  principal  stages  of  biblical  revelation,  and  whatever 
other  less  important  stages  might  be  distinguished,  exhibit  that 
quality  of  gradualness  which  is  a  necessary  characteristic  of  all 
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e  in  the  past,  would  have  heen  corrupted,  had  it  not 
he  record  which  followed  the  process,  and  in  some 
pace  with  it,  we  state  only  a  part  of  the  full  truth, 
'uth  inttista  that  some  record  of  such  a  revelation  as 
}  Bible  is  an  iiidispeiiBable  condition  of  the  very  pro- 
elation.  Comparative  religion  ehowa  us  the  influence 
ions  and  sacred  writings  upon  all  historic  religione. 

other  form  of  the  historic  religions  is  this  influence 
tutions  and  records  so  great  as  in  that  of  the  Bible; 

other  religion  is  the  organism  of  its  history,  doc- 
numerous  factors  of  development,  so  delicate  and  go 

e^sity  of  a  record  of  such  a  revelation  as  that  of  the 
hen,  indubitable.  But  shall  we  speak  of  the  Bible 
a  record  of  revelation,  and  deny  that  it  can  in  any 
billed  a  revelation,  or  the  revelation,  of  God  to  men? 

such  a  question,  might  seem  to  be  to  contend  over 
s  in  words.  And,  indeed,  the  position  of  a  critic  or 
)r  toward  the  Word  of  God  is  not  defined  by  hia 
,0  speak  of  the  Bible  under  any  one  of  the  above- 

terms.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  possible  trutb- 
lentify  the  Bible  tliroughout  with  the  revelation  of 
lives  us  the  substantially  true  record.  For,  even  on 
»tion  that  the  divine  activity  has  taken  the  form 
ing  certain  writings  which  constitute  the  immediate 
inications  of  God  to  men  in  the  process  of  redemp- 
:theless  the  entire  extent  of  our  Hebrew  and  Chris- 
igs  cannot  be  covered  by  such  terms.  We  can  at 
ire  that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  only  bo  far  as  it  is 
I'e  with  the  Word  of  God  which  it  contains.  Jlore- 
lannot  properly  call  the  Bible  a  revelation  without 
:ng  to  distinguish  between  the  objective  and  subjective 
word  "revelation."  Thus  Morell'  declares  (p.  148): 
le  cannot,  in  strict  accuracy  of  language,  be  termed  a 
.  since  a  revelation  always  implies  an  actual  process 
ence  in  a  living  mind;"  although  he  has  himself 
.  131)  of  the  universe  as  a  revelation,  and  of  "the 
beauty  and  the  high  ideas  embodied  in  nature"  as 
:e  manifestations  of  the  thoughts  of  God  to  the  human 
Tow,  in  discussing  the  nature  of  revelation  thus  fer, 
directed  attention  chiefly  to  the  divine  activity  in- 
1  The  rauosoph;  of  Bellgioii,  New  York,  ISW. 
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Eras  founded  by  the  work  and  imtruction 

jf  the  Bible,  therefore,  stand  in  precisely 
)  the  process  of  revelation  as  that  in  which 
il  declarations  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
cations  were  originally  made.  How  shftll 
18  enter  into  the  general  proceBS  of  revela- 

communicated  ?  Their  communication  in 
f  requisite,  indeed,  for  their  becoming  valid 
.  When,  then,  some  inspired  personality 
30  many  of  the  words  of  God  as  have  been 
i  product  can  be  called  a  revelation,  in  as 
opriate  a  use  of  the  word  as  is  applicable 
dity.  Such  a  writing  is  not  the  product 
tidary  causes  of  history  and  of  personal 
nee :  it  is  also  the  product  of  divine  self- 
;bin  a  mind  divinely  inspired.  Such  a 
ay,  is  the  joint  product  of  historical  and 

it  comes  from  God  mediately,  as  all  good 
ay  be  said  to  come  from  him,  and  also  more 

intuitions  and  ideas  of  distinctively  new 
le  by  his  inspiration  and  self-im parting, 
ot  only  a  product  which  results  from  the 
liistorical  and  supernatural  elements,  as  all 
.  it  is  also  a  means  of  revealing  God  to 
y  historical  and  objective  sense  of  the  word 
\  writing,  then,  may  be  called  a  revelation, 
of  revelation  to  inspired  minds  do  exist  in 
Ted  Scripture,  our  inductive  examination 
n  response  to  the  claims  which  the  writings 
t  the  same  portions  of  Sacred  Scripture 
3  highest  significance  of  the  words,  means 
wn  to  the  world  as  the  Redeemer  of  men, 
he  moral  and  religious  consciousness  as 
latever  portions  of  Sacred  Scripture,  then, 
h  the  truths  communicated  by  inspiration 
iceming  the  being  and  action  of  God  as 
n,  ar«  revelations ;  and  such  portions,  taken 
;y,  make  up  the  sum-total  of  what  may  be 

of  the  Bible.  This  sum-total  is  co-exten- 
of  God  in  the  highest  meaning  of  the  term, 
may  affirm  that  the  Bible  is,  or  contains,  a 
th  as  it  is,  or  contains,  the  Word  of  God. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   SPIBIT  AND   THE  BIBLE. 

Scripture  is,  in  some  flpecial  manner,  of  divine 
iteritttics,  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  from 
t  which  we  received  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
he  relationii  of  the  Old  Testament  to  himself. 
le  are  so  related  that  the  book  may  be,  with 
ce,  ascribed  to  him ;  it  may  be  spoken  of  as 
ig  in  or^in  and  characteristics  divine.  But 
IB  and  limits  to  this  ascription  has  not  beeu 
itail,  by  the  gi-eat  Master;  it  has  not  been  so 
le  itself.  We  have,  therefore,  described  the 
intent  of  our  inquiry  as  largely  consisting  in 
,e  what  are  the  precise  relations  in  which  the 
ird  the  personality  of  God.  In  this  effort  we 
e  60  far  as  to  point  out  certain  of  the  more 
of  that  special  relation  which  exists  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  divine 
f.  It  is  the  God  who  reveals  and  commuui- 
the  historic  process  of  redemption,  to  whom 
ascribed.  It  is  the  organism  of  histoiy  and 
leas,  which  brings  to  us  the  recoi-d,  the  product, 
this  self-revelation,  that  stands  in  such  special 
ivine  activity.  In  other  words,  the  vital  and 
kit  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  origin  and 
lie  concerns  the  relation  of  the  Word  of  God 
God.  That  the  foregoing  statement  is  true, 
lurch  testifles,  whenever,  as  has  happened  in 
3S  of  its  development,  its  teaching  and  prac- 
d  that  it  regards  the  Bible  as  containing, 
,  the  inspired  Word  of  God. 
jessary,  therefore,  to  state  precisely  the  more 
se  relations  which  have  been  found  to  exist 
d  of  God  which  is  in  the  Bible,  and  the  Spirit 
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tively  low  and  remote  forms  of  this  energy 
ai^e  portions  of  its  r/ritings,  has  seemed  to 
on  of  the  Bible.  But,  according  to  the  bibli- 
the  Spirit,  the  divine  personal  potency  is  not 
ing  into  nature,  history,  and  the  human  soul, 
ffirm,  that,  when  manifested  at  all,  this  po- 
inifested  as  mingled  with  nature,  history,  and 
According  to  the  Bible's  own  idea  of  itself, 
X)keD  of  as  theopneustic  in  the  same  sense 
led,  it  IB  according  only  to  this  idea,  which 
fair  and  good,  no  matter  how  remotely  related 
gion,  to  the  one  source  of  all  fair  and  good 
only  in  the  lowest  and  loosest  sense,  —  Ibat 
Testament  can  be  spoken  of  as  theopneustic, 

T-entured  to  call  the  characteristic  of  sen- 
pre-eminently  to  the  Old-Testament  concep- 

Spirit.  By  this  characteristic  the  spiritual 
1  is  brought  into  definite  relations  with  the 
ts  and  concrete  facts  of  history.  This  con- 
■  unlike  that  so-called  spiritualizing  of  the 
ies  his  activities  of  all  definite  character,  and 
mi  all  definite  relations  with  concrete  things 
especially  opposed  to  that  cold  deistic  notion 
nd  activities,  which  gives  him  no  place  in 
1  human  art,  and  which  regards  the  world  as 
than  an  organism  interpenetrated  and  filled 
ivine  spiritual  life.  The  biblical  conception 
ckermaun   (p.  914)  has  said,  that  of  some 

mobile.  It  is  more  closely  allied  to  Panthe- 
;  but  it  is  not  pantheistic,  because  it  is  sup- 
rrected,  as  it  were,  by  other  considerations 
tits  which  are  opposed  to  the  conclusions  of 
jiblical  conception  of  spirit  cannot,  however, 
ented  under  the  thin  and  evanescent  terms 
Christian  theology.     Concerning  many  of  the 

such  theology,  —  so  bloodless  and  useless 

practical  morals  and  religion  are  they, — we 
lark  of  the  author  just  quoted :  "  It  is  more 
t  the  Indians  in  North  America,  when  they 

Spirit,  conceive  by  that  of  something  more 
e  alive,  than  many  of  our  preachers  and 
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and  over  all  nature  and 
thought.  There  ia  concr 
biblical  doctrbie  of  Ood 
and  holy  divine  spiritual 
.propriated  by  dealing  witi 
to  men.  God,  the  Spirit, 
His  free  and  boundless  s 
of  every-day  human  life, 
he  breathes  life  into  the 
talka  with  man ;  he  breat 
made  for  this  very  purpoa 
life ;  he  movea  upon  and  i 
lectual  and  moral  quicker 
all  these  things  in  such  « 
remains  a  Holy  Spiiit,  — 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  these  'i 
beneath  him  to  bestow  h 
such  concrete  and  eensi 
be  prepared,  conserved,  a 
benefit  of  mankind. 

The  above-mentioned  c 
considerations  touching  tl 
conception  of  the  Spirit. 
manifoldness  of  the  spir 
how  could  such  energy  b 
being  manifold?  If  all 
alike,  where  would  be  the 
were  the  same,  where  wo 
functions  which  belongs 
the  parts  of  the  Bible  we: 
in  the  same  manner,  and  v 
would  be  the  variety  of  h 
of  relations  to  the  moral  fi 
ually  belongs  to  the  Bib 
the  many  concrete  forms 
into  the  production  of  tl 
quality  of  manifoldness. 
ferred  to  by  the  Bible  ai 
of  blessing,  it  would  be 
also  be  referred  to  him. 
one  form  of  its  impartat 
life,  in  another  form  ma^ 
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of  revelation  in  redemption,  is  to  overlook  the  manifolduess  of 
the  Spirit's  work.  On  the  other  hand,  to  restrict  too  much  the 
meaning  of  the  one  epithet  which  we  apply  to  the  whole,  would 
diminish  our  estimate  of  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  spiritual  en- 
ergy which  have  combined  to  produce  the  whole.  The  relations 
which  exist  between  Bible  and  Spirit  are,  then,  to  be  conceived 
of,  not  so  much  in  a  looser,  as  in  a  larger  and  historically  truer, 
sense  than  that  which  belonged  to  the  post-Reformation  dog- 
matics. So  generous  and  expansive  is  the  biblical  conception 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  by  fusing  together  all  the  true  ele- 
ments which  have  entered  into  the  modern  theological  concep- 
tions of  writers  like  Herder,  Kant,  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette, 
Neander,  and  Hase,  we  do  not  succeed  in  passing  beyond  it. 

But,  third :  It  is  manifest  that  the  extent  of  the  biblical  con- 
ception of  the  Divine  Spirit  must  be  limited  in  some  manner, 
if  we  are  to  speak  of  the  relations  between  the  Bible  and  the 
Spirit  as  special  and  unique.  In  some  one  of  his  many  forms 
of  energy,  the  Spirit  of  God  may  be  declared  to  be  (whether 
more  or  less  remotely  and  mediately)  the  source  of  all  things 
fair  and  good.  Other  utterances  and  writings  than  those  which 
have  been  preserved  in  Sacred  Scripture  have  been  in  their  day 
ascribed  to  the  Spirit.  The  inspired  Psalms  of  Israel  are  not 
all  contained  in  our  Psalter.  The  leaves  of  truly  prophetic 
rolls,  which  were  inscribed  with  pens  that  divine  influences 
had  made  to  flame,  are  not  all  gathered  into  the  canon  of 
Hebrew  prophetic  wiitings.  Many  things  were  said  and  done 
by  inspired  apostles,  and  some  things  were  written  by  them  in 
the  discharge  of  their  apostolic  oflBce,  which  our  New  Testament 
does  not  contain.  And,  still  further :  By  following  out  into  its 
applications  that  very  conception  of  divine  spiritual  activities 
which  the  Bible  itself  presents,  we  should  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  many  things  beyond  the  biblical  revelation  have  been 
done  and  said  and  written  by  inspiration  of  God.  Especially 
would  it  prove  true,  that  all  those  writings  of  the  Christian 
Church  which  have  devoutly  and  faithfully  set  forth  the  mind 
of  Christ  in  the  Church,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  which 
Christ  continually  sends.  Manifestly,  then,  there  is  needed 
some  distinction  in  relations  which  shall  enable  us  to  refer  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  some  more  definite  and  nearly  unique  way.  The  effort 
to  find  this  distinction  brings  the  inquirer  again  to  the  same 
considerations  which  have  entered  into  all  the  previous  inquiry. 
Of  these  considerations  we  refer  again  to  the  following :  — 
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tioB  of  drefima,  wisdom  iu  oouDsel,  rulerehip  and 
I  king  (Gen.  xli.  88;  Exod.  xxxi.  3,  xzxv.  SI; 
;  Judg.  iii.  10,  vi.  84,  xi.  29;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2; 
Extraordinary  gifts  of  any  kind,  according  to  the 
Did  Testament,  may  be  regarded  as  produced  by 
the  general  principle  of  Job  zxxii.  8 :  "  It  is  the 
3ven  the  iuspii-ation  of  the  Almighty,  that  giveih 
iding."  Especially  are  those  gifts  which  appear 
r  as  useful  in  the  founding  and  forwardiug  of  the 
>e  regarded  as  inspired.' 

on  of  all  manner  of  extraordinary  gifts  to  the 
the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  not,  indeed,  an  error  in 
,ment ;  but  it  su^ests  the  fact  that  considerable 
)  own  writings  can  be  called  inspired  with  no 
g  than  this.  In  this  lowest  meaning,  however, 
s  are  laid  for  the  more  special  forms  of  spiiitud 
'hich  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is  due.  The  Old- 
striae  of  the  Spirit  shows  us,  as  H.  Schultz  de- 
<),  how  little  its  religious  revelation  appears  as 
itself  unnatural  and  magical;  and  what  a  close 
lection  there  is  between  all  the  higher  regions  of 
rit,  and  that  Divine  Spirit  from  which  the  human 

Testament  doctrine,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  also 
the  source  of  an  ethically  right  spirit  in  man :  it 
sliness  "  (Ps.  H.  2  f.,  cxHii.  10  f. ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  10  f.). 
se  personal  relations  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
pirit  of  man  have  already  been  discussed  iu  the 
sbrew  prophecy  (Part  I.  chap.  iv. ;  Part  II.  chap, 
n  of  the  propliet  Isaiah  is.  The  Lord  God  hath 
iiis  Spirit ;  that  is,  hath  sent  me  accompanied  by, 
nth,  his  Spirit  (xlviii.  16).  The  medium  through 
phet  receives  the  divine  communication  is  the 
-ah  (compare  2  Pet.  i.  21).  The  Spirit  in  the  Old 
then,  the  vehicle  of  revelation. 
eness  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  considered  as  belong- 
nature.  For  the  Spirit  is  not  simply  immanent 
il  universe,  and  the  source  of  all  life  in  men. 
mts:  it  is  shed  abroad,  imparted  unto,  poured 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  and  communities. 
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conception  and  activities  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  positive 
expression  that  God  is  Spirit  is  not  expressly  found  in  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  not  the  spirituality  of  God  in  the  absolute 
sense,  but  his  full  and  living  personality,  which  forms  the  fun- 
damental  thought  of  Old-Testament  religious  faith  (compare 
Schultz,  p.  467).  Even  Isa.  xxxi.  3  does  not  intend  to  speak 
of  God  as  Spirit,  but  of  the  Spirit,  or  living  and  creating  prin- 
ciple, of  God.  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is,  however,  identified 
with  the  essence  of  his  personality,  in  passages  like  Isa.  xl.  13, 
and  Ps.  cxxxix.  7 :  this  identification  is  suggested  by  Isa.  xxxi. 
8,  where  n^^  corresponds  to  Sijt.  Indeed,  what  is  said  in  the 
Bible,  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  said  less  for  its  own  sake  than 
on  account  of  its  vital  relation  with  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
personality  as  self-revealing,  and  as  communicating  life  and 
salvation  to  men.^ 

Even  the  announcement  of  Christ, — iitcv/hui  6^co9  (John  iv. 
24),  —  which  may  be  regarded  as  sounding  the  keynote  of  the 
new  revelation  upon  this  subject,  is  not  designedly  opposed  to 
the  conceptions  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  great  truth  that 
God  is  absolute  Spirit  —  although  first  definitely  expressed  in 
this  form  by  Christ  —  is  nevertheless  an  idea  which  underhes 
the  whole  Mosaic  revelation  (Ewald,  11.  p.  125).  It  is,  indeed, 
the  idea  of  the  relation  of  Jehovah  as  Spirit  to  the  commu- 
nity which  he  has  chosen,  that  gives  its  characteristics  to  the 
religion  of  Mosaism.  Mosaism  did  not  announce  the  abstract 
principle  that  God  is  Spirit,  but  the  concrete  command  in 
negative  form ;  viz.,  "  Thou  shalt  not  represent  to  thyself,  and 
so  worship,  the  Divine  by  any  image  of  any  visible,  and  there- 
fore non-spiritual,  things."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  cannot  be  derived,  in  its  full  and  lofty  meaning, 
from  the  Old-Testament  conceptions  alone.  The  Great  Teacher 
disentangles,  and  sets  forth  in  clear  outline,  the  eternal  and 
ideal  truth  regarding  God,  to  which  the  revelation  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  been  bringing  men  forward.  He  does  not, 
however,  teach  this  truth  as  speculative,  and  as  giving  to  phi- 
losophy the  abstract  essence  of  the  Divine  Being  (compare 
1  Kings  viii.  27 ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  7).  He  here  presents  God  as 
nTcv^o,  the  same  God  whom  he  elsewhere  presents  as  6  tStv  Tarip 
(John  vi.  67),  —  the  Spirit  who  alone  has  and  imparts  the  ful- 
ness of  life  (compare  verse  26).  But,  although  this  truth  is  not 
presented  by  Christ  in  speculative  form,  its  full  meaning  can- 

I  Compare  Ewald,  Lehre  der  BIbel  von  Gott,  L  p.  33. 
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divine  eelf-reveUtion  iu  redemption,  SQch 
3uld  not  have  entered  into  hmnau  history. 

truths  and  ideas  can  be  regai'ded  no  other- 
ly  lodged,  or  wrought  out,  within  the  normal 
ethical  and  religious  being.  Or,  to  use  the 
leech,  they  are  fruits  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in 

They  bear,  then,  a  necessary  conformity  to 
rhich  they  have  been  shaped ;  or  ratlier  they 
lumau  consciousness  merely  as  molten  metal 
lould.  At  every  stage  in  the  process  of  their 
cal  and  religious  powers  have  been  active. 

powers  have,  therefore,  given  conditions  to 
i  ideas.  Ethical  ideas  when  applied  to  God 
cal  impulses  ascribed  to  God  as  their  source, 
reived  of  as  truths  of  revelation,  —  cannot 
ent  from  other  ethical  ideas,  impulses,  and 
le  hand,  conscience  can  neither  be  exalted  to 
1  of  all  revelation,  nor  regarded  as  tlie  source 
ind  religious  truths  of  Sacred  Scripture :  on 
.  cannot  be  perverted  or  violated  by  being 

revelation.  In  brief:  Each  of  the  faculties 
s  made  by  the  Divine  Spirit  the  subject  of 
[)iration,  contributes  those  formal  conditions 

which  belong  to  its  own  constitution  and 
The  total  result  can  be  reached  only  in  con- 
rtnciple  that  the  contents  of  revelation  must 
Is  of  human  consciousness. 
,'dinate  truths  which  concern  the  nature  of 
follow  from  the  same  principle.  The  doc- 
»tion  of  mysteries  which  are  to  be  appro- 
it  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  intellect, 
■utha.  The  New-Testament  conceptien  of 
)  is  that  of  a  knowledge  of  secret  things 
ivine  revelation  j  more  specifically,  a  mystety 

of  the  truths  of  salvation,  which,  having 
\e  plan  previously  kept  hidden,  has  in  the 
mown  to  believers  in  Jesus  Christ.^  Abso- 
it.  of  course,  belong  to  the  contents  of  reve- 
this  would  be  to  admit  a  contradiction  into 
velation.  But  that  the  mind  shall  receive 
intellect  has  neither  discovered  nor  found 

tt,  Woileiljuch  der  Neateataineiitltclieii  GrScltit. 
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ng  the  nature  of  prophetic  self-consciousness 
Qtal  activity  in  which  we  intuitively  know 
i  in  a  certain  way,  and  at  the  same  time  join 

the  affection  our  irresistible  coDviction  that 
3  be  attributed  to  a  certain  outside  cause, 
f  the  spirit  of  man  in  ethical  and  religious 
bte,  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  be  expressed 
ong  to  the  activities  of  the  senses.  All  reli- 
a  certain  effect  in  the  human  spirit  which  is 
to  carvy  with  itself  the  intuitive  recognition 
3iou8  fear,  faith,  and  love.  Revelation  (uub- 
1),  in  its  essential  and  germinal  form,  is  an 
n  which  the  mind  rec<^nizeB  itself  as  im- 
tain  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  recognizes 
npression  as  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God. 
er,  as  possessed  of  Acuities  of  presentation 
!comes  the  subject  of  revelation  and  inspiia- 
we  intuitions  which  concern  the  object  of 
be  formed  within  the  human  mind  without 
s  faculties.     Imagination,  memory,  and  the 

of  reflection  and  reasoning,  are  necessary 
^  of  SDch  intuitions.  Imagination  is  extraor- 
d  elevated  in  all  those  experiences  which 
mtation  of  a  new  revealed  tmth  within  the 

imagination  ia  pre-eminently  the  creative 
t  may  be  regarded  as  that  formative  energy 
[id  brings  before  the  sont  the  elements  of 
lition.^  So  lai^ly  operative  ia  the  faculty 
11  cases  of  alleged  revelation,  that,  if  we  deny 
iipematural  elements,  we  most  find  oar  prin- 
h  phenomena  in  thtf  so-called  natural  work- 
But  if  the  mind  of  man  can  be  awakened 
rit  so  as  to  have  formed  within  it  new  intui- 
d  religious  truth,  why  may  it  not  also  be  so 
tame  Spirit  as  to  combine  the  elements  fur^ 
tuitions  into  a  variety  of  new  forms?  The 
tion  is  to  a  large  extent  the  expression  of  a 
>n.  It  is  uniformly  the  tendency  of  inspired 
glowing  and  figarative  terms,  with  a  tongue 
self  rather  to  the  ima^ng  than  the  elabora- 
,  Die  BellgfOD,  I.  p.  SO ;  and  Ulrici,  Oott  nnd  (ter  Henadi, 
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writings  everywhere  di 
by  the  entire  course  of 
the  practical  and  ethi 
eiitific  unity.  It  is  a 
been  brought  forth  in  i 
fore,  mor«  truly  divine 
a  unity  of  structure,  oi 
and  religion,  or  of  con 
ical  details.  For  the  » 
to  scientific  systematiz 
racy  in  historical  detai 
unity  which  belongs 
although  primarily  due 
tory,  is  also,  in  part,  to 
the  Hebrew  mind.  Tli 
a  certain  organizing  w( 
kind  of  organizing  po' 
Hebrews  is  the  expreE 
ical  force  in  God,  and 
realization  of  this  intti 
swift  to  seize  upon  all 
practical  life,  as  it  was 
their  law  and  guidanc 
Hebrew  mind  for  the  ii 
practical  way  of  dealii 
intense  t^lay  of  all  the 
its  thorough  theocratic 
pensate  for  the  lack 
ancient  nation  the  fit  o 
given  to  the  world  thrc 
That  the  general  la 
aside  by  the  reveiatior 
the  New  Testament  m 
stitution  of  its  teachei 
character  of  revelation 
of  universal  religious 
life  prepared  the  org; 
which  through  them 
Christianity.  In  each 
of  the  mind,  considerec 
ideas,  bears  some  preti 
such  ideas  which  were  i 
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ethical  conditions  of  this  susceptibility  to  such  forms 
vine  action  cannot  be  disregarded.  A  continued  Tela- 
iterdependence  is  thus  kept  up  between  revelation  and 
)n.  The  conquest  of  sin  by  submission  to  a  spiritual 
;  energy  enlarges  the  susceptibility  of  such  a  purified 
pirit  to  the  revelations  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  same 
principle  is  implied  in  the  declaration  of  Phil.  iii.  15: 

II,  rovTO  ^payafiM'  ■   koi  fl  n  hipw^  <^povurt,  koi  rmiro  o  6m  v^ir 

ay  now,  therefore,  consider  the  question  of  the  possi- 

an  infallible  revelation  from  a  new  point  of  view, 
nt  of  view  is  furnished  by  an  understanding  of  the 
posed  upon  the  action  of  man's  constitutional  powers, 
stion  as  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  thus  consid- 
lomes  R  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  man's  being 
!Ct  of  an  infallible  revelation.  The  one  question  may 
je  separated  into  the  following  two  closely  related 
s  it  psychologically  possible   that   God  should  revcW 

ethical  and  religious  truth  to  man  by  means  of  the 
jn  of  human  powers?  and  can  such  truth  be  fixed  and 
ted  in  Sacred  Scripture  in  accordance  with  the  histo^ 
ication  of  these  powers,  so  as  to  secure  the  ends  of  such 
tion?    The  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  foregoing 

must  depend  largely  upon  a  consideration  of  the  con- 
vhich  are  imposed  upon  revelation  by  the  powers  of 
,  reflection,  and  ethico-religious  faith ;  the  answer  to  the 
art  must  depend  upon  a  consideration  of  the  necessary 
ns  of  memory,  of  the  powers  of  expression,  and  of 
lioice   in   the   control  of  right   conduct.     In   general. 

great  danger  in  attempting,  on  abstract  grounds  of 
sics  or  psychology,  to  fix  the  possible  limits  of  the  fal- 
f  the  Bible.  All  such  seemingly  a  priori  conclusions 
subjected  to  the  tests  of  an  induction.  But  the  pre- 
inclusions  of  this  chapter  warrant  us  in  making  the 
f  brief  reply  to  the  question  just  raised.  There  is 
in  the  constitution  of  man's  powers  which  prevents  us 
ribing  to  the  biblical  revelation  such  a  kind  and  degree 
ulness  as  corresponds  with  its  claims,  phenomena,  uses, 

purpose.    What  ia  the  precise  kind  and  degree  of  the 

infallibility  of  the  biblical  revelation,  can  be  dctei^ 
ily  by  inductive  examination.    To  separate  our  answer 

two  parts  which  correspond  to  the  two  parts  of  the 
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in  the  mind  of  man  according  to  the  conditions  of  tlua 
ment.  The  relative  imperfection  and  faultinesa  of  tbe 
stages  of  the  development  of  human  consciousness  is 
B  cause  and  the  effect  of  the  relative  nature  of  revela>- 
t  is  psychologically  impossible,  then,  that  man  should 
e  the  subject  of  an  historic  revelation  which  is  iu  all 
is  alike  complete  and  perfect. 

iare,  however,  no  valid  psychological  grounds  formak- 
ly  of  tbe  statements  which  are  found  in  the  writingB  of 
fenders  and  antagonists  of  biblical  revelation,  and  wbich 
e  possibility  of  an  errorless  communication  of  truth  by 
if  revelatioD.  To  nrge  against  the  possibility  of  an  in* 
revelation,  as  does  Mr.  Greg,^  that  "we  can  form  no 
or  adequate  idea  of  the  infinite,"  and  that  "  being  mate- 
can  form  no  clear  conception  of  the  spiritual,"  shifts  the 
of  proof  over  from  the  special  claims  of  the  Bible  to  the 
]  whether  man  can  have  any  true  religious  ideas  at  all. 
further  with  the  same  author,  "  The  question  of  a  reve- 
an  in  no  way  affect  this  conclusion,  since  even  the  om- 
ce  of  God  cannot  infuse  infinite  conceptions  into  finite 

is  to  speak  of  the  human  mind  and  of  human  thought 
^h.the  former  were  some  size  of  a  vessel  into  which  only 

size  of  the  latter  could  ever  be  compressed.  Nor  can 
rant  the  comparatively  cautious  statement  of  Eahnis:* 
)re-8uppositioQ  that  the  Evangelists  are  free  from  all 
acies  and  contradictions  is  incompatible  with  the  eternal 
truth  which  the  Creator  has  imposed  upon  the  knowing 
Lying  between  the  general  denial  of  the  possibility  of 
mowing,  by  revelation,  objective  and  eternal  truth,  and 
[tial  denial  that  it  accords  with  the  ordinary  workings  of 
nau  mind  to  produce  perfectly  accurate  history,  many 
univeinfiable  statements  might-  be  adduced, 
"xelativity  "  of  the  knowledge  imparted  by  revelation, 
only  defensible  use  of  the  word  as  applying  to  all  hu- 
owleilge,  must  indeed  be  admitted.  This  is  the  design 
lation,  to  make  a  self-communication  of  God  to  man,  at 
[f  the  communication  were  not  adapted  to  man,  it  would 
te  the  ends  of  revelation ;  it  would  not  foe  a  revelation 

It  is  not  what  God  is  as  the  Unknowable,  but  what  he 
the  relations  in  which  he  stands  to  man,  as  Himeelf 
)le,  that  constitutes  the  content  of  revelation.  We  have 
t  ot  duUtendom.    Ficlaca  to  fint  edldon.         *  Dogmatik,  L  p.  Ill 
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lout  bis  entire  treatment  of  this  subject,  Rothe  seems 
use  the  distinction  between  a  "perfectly  correct"  (po/i- 
i  richtigety  and  a  "perfectly  adequate"  (yollkommen  adS- 
tuiderstanding  of  a  thing ;  the  foimer  of  which  we  could 
inly  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  facts,  aud  the 
f  which  we  can  deny  at  once  on  both  critical  aud  psy- 
cal  grounds.  In  the  case  of  the  apostles,  we  may  be 
at  their  conception  of  Chiist  was  not  perfectly  ade- 
whether  we  consider  the  single  elements  of  this  Con- 
or consider  it  in  its  entirety.  In  the  sense  of  being 
itly  adequate,"  we  can  deny  "that  the  collective  gospel 
he  apostles "  furnishes  us  with  even  tlie  conditions  for 
1  understanding  of  Christ.  In  fact,  the  different  forms 
apostolic  understanding  supplement  each  other  without 
:ing  the  possibilities  of  the  divine  revelation  in  Christ, 
t  this  very  reason,  in  part,  that  we  believe  bo  firmly  in 
stAutial  correctness,  and  correspondence  with  reality,  of 
these  forms.  In  general:  each  one  of  the  earlier  phases 
ges  of  revelation  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  ethical 
igious  consciousness  of  a  particular  time,  and  yet  it  is 
I  product  solely  of  that  growth.  Each  phase  or  stage 
3  supernatural  ideal  and  abiding  elements,  which  have 
dged  in  the  mind  of  man  in  accordance  with  formal  con- 
imposed  by  its  recipients.  In  other  words,  by  a  con- 
Qcommodation  of  his  absolute  truth  to  the  formal  condi- 
f  history,  God  has  revealed  himself  within  history  and 
consciousness  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  Ko  system 
irledge  can  be  more  truly  absolute  and  errorless  than 
t  is,  however,  a  knowledge  given  in  an  historic  process 
lation,  where  each  part  is  relative  to  other  parts,  and 
:lie  eternal  and  ideal  elements  are  accommodated  to  the 
1  which  alone  they  could  be  received  by  man.  We  can- 
riori  deny  the  possibility  of  such  an  errorless  revelation 
Nor  can  we  affirm  the  necessity  for  some  other  kind  of 
ility,  in  plain  coiitradiution  of  the  facts, 
possibility  of  an  inftdlible  revelation  may  be  further 
red  in  the  light  of  certain  positive  suggestions  derived 
study  of  the  powers  of  man. 

e  is  no  reason,  in  the  constitutional  forma  of  their  ac- 
for  denying  that  man's  powers  of  presentation  can  be 
le  organs  of  nn  errorless  divine  revelation.  The  truth 
i  iu  this  manner  must  indeed  alwaj's  be  such  truth  as 
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Rtid  reli^0U3  truth,  is  not  wa: 
powei's.  All  such  iittuitious  r 
aa  ia  relative  to  man's  con&cioi 
may  remain  througliout  all  hu 
new  and  true  intuition  of  the 
and  spiritual  relations  to  man. 

Nor  can  we  deny,  on  purely  j 
ory,  imagination,  and  reasouiuf 
inspiration,  and  so  employed  i 
revelatiou.  Infallible  reasonir 
ence.  The  field  of  pure  matt 
stantly  enlarging,  is  surveyed  b 
syllogistic  powers.  The  fact 
infallibility  for  those  inferences 
ethics,  aud  religion,  is  due  rath 
matter  than  to  any  a  priori  imp 
an  infallible  use  of  his  powers, 
of  man  may  receive  pure  and  cl 
then  be  incited  and  guided  by 
exact  and  exalted  activities,  w 
inferences  from  those  intuitioni 
in  the  form  of  mathematical  de 
cination  exists.  The  inferent 
divine  self-revelation  are  rathei 
intuitions:  the  reflective  ques 
place  in  order  to  discover  what 

Nor  can  we,  a  priori,  assert 
touched  and  quickened  by  impi 
infallible  truth.  The  creative 
stantly  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
as  to  the  deepest  causes  of  w 
remains  in  the  pvofoundest  ig: 
eovery  within  the  domain  of 
creative  imagination.  By  the  ( 
son  of  its  great  geniuses  and  itf 
the  race  enters  into  deeper  com 
The  abstract  possibility  of  an  i 
infallibility  is  necessary  for  pj 
of  revelation,  whether  in  an  01 
denied.  As  to  this  one  element 
tiun  of  inspiration,  the  above-n 
the  least  well-authorized  of  all 
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and  clfrifies  the  inner  eye.  But  every  Christian  teacher  knows, 
when  lipeaking  upon  the  deeper  themes  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, how  much  surer  (and  with  what  good  right)  he  is 
of  the  convictions  of  truth  which  he  finds  within  that  con- 
sciousness than  of  the  ethical  purity  of  his  daily  conduct.^  It 
belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  Christianity  to  lodge  within  the 
human  mind  certain  great  ideas  and  convictions,  toward  the 
realizing  of  which  in  the  practical  life  the  soul  ever  afterwaid 
aspires.  We  cannoteafely  argue  that  an  inspired  apostle  can- 
not receive  by  revelation  certain  truth  as  to  the  person  and 
redemptive  work  of  Jesus  Christ  that  shall  pass  far  beyond  any 
moral  conformity  to  this  person  which  has  yet  been  realized  by 
this  work.  Such  an  argument  involves  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  relation  of  Christian  truth  and  Christian  life.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  case  of  every  individual,  moral  purity  and  clearness 
of  moral  intuition  are  mutually  dependent.  Moreover,  we  can- 
not safely  make  the  lower  degrees  of  moral  purity,  into  which 
the  subject  of  revelation  sometimes  lapses,  a  measure  of  the 
con*ectness  of  those  intuitions  which  the  same  soul  receives  at 
other  times,  when  most  quickened  in  mind  and  heart  by  the 
Divine  Spirit.  If  Moses  was  betrayed  into  anger  and  distrust 
on  one  or  more  occasions,  it  does  not  follow  that  on  no  occasion 
could  he  have  been  made  the  medium  of  the  eternal  truths 
of  monotheism.  It  does  not  appear  that  Peter  ever  expressly 
taught,  as  revealed  to  himself,  that  view  of  the  gospel  which 
Paul  accused  him  of  encouraging  by  his  disingenuous  conduct 

The  one  ethical  condition  which  is  absolutely  indispensable 
for  the  subject  of  an  errorless  revelation  is  the  recipiency  of 
faith.  The  one  ethical  condition  which  is  indispensable  for 
the  oral  or  written  transmission  of  the  content  of  revelation  is 
fidelity,  —  the  moral  element  fui*nished  by  truth  in  the  inward 
parts.  And  that  these  ethical  conditions  might  be  so  secured 
and  heightened  by  inspiration  as  to  make  the  soul  of  man  a  fit 
subject  for  an  errorless  revelation,  the  science  of  psychology 
affords  us  no  reason  to  deny. 

The  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  an  infallible  revelation 
and  an  infallible  Bible,  from  the  point  of  view  furnished  by 
psychology,  generally  reverses  the  true  order  of  legitimate 
inquiry.  The  possibilities  of  man's  constitutional  powers  are 
far  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  facts.  It  is  perhaps  con- 
ceivable that  man  might  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  reve- 

1  Compare  Roos,  Die  Inspiration  der  heiligen  Schrift»  Tubingen,  1876,  p.  tf  t 
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live,  and  are  either  too  narrow  or  too  broad,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  from  which  we  try  to  regard  them.*    We  shall 
attempt,  then,  no  complete  classification  of  the  media  of  reve- 
lation.    God  can  make  a  means  out  of  any  thing  or  person 
chosen  by  him.     And  to  discuss  all  the  various  media  which 
lie  has  actually  employed  in  the  biblical  revelation,  would  carry 
us  again  over  much  of  the  ground  ali*eady  traversed.     For 
example :  nature  and  history  may  be  called  either  revelations 
or  media  of  revelation,  according  to  our  point  of  view ;  since, 
in  order  that  the  mind  of  man  may  receive  the  revealed  truth 
of  God  which  is  in  nature  and  history,  it  must  reach  God 
through  them.    Even  Christ  may  be  spoken  of,  both  as  the 
revelation  of  God  —  God's  redeeming  truth  and  love  objecti- 
fied; and  also  as  the  medium  of  divine  revelation,  —  the  one 
through  whom  we  receive  this  truth  and  love.     Each  one  of 
the  chief  factors  of  biblical  revelation  may  be  made  to  stand 
for  a  group  of  means  of  revelation.    Through  sacred  history, 
miracle,  law,  prediction,  and  doctrine,  God  reveals  himself  to 
man  in  the  Bible.     The  Bible  itself  is  a  permanent  and  com- 
prehensive collection  of  the  media  of  revelation.      Each  pro- 
phetic or  apostolic  writer  of  Sacred  Scripture  may  be  regarded 
as  an  organ  or  medium  for  the  communication  of  divine  truth 
to  man.     It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  we  can  properly 
speak  of  inspiration  as  a  medium  of  revelation ;  since  revela- 
tion and  inspiration  must  rather  be  regarded  as  the  inseparable 
correlates  of  each  other  in  all  the  historic  process  of  the  divine 
self-revealing.     Only  certain  me(}ia  of  revelation,  which  are  of 
more  marked  characteristics,  and  which  have  hitherto  received 
relatively  little  consideration,  properly  come  before  us  in  the 
present  connection.    These  all  may  be  seen  to  unite  in  that 
one  supreme  mode,  or  medium,  of  divine  self-revelation,  which 
consists  in  the  Divine  Word.     For  the  Bible,  as  containing  the 
Word  of  God,  comprises  within  itself  all  the  various  kinds  of 
modes  and  media  in  their  general  relation  to  the  historic  pro- 
cess of  the  revelation  of  redemption. 

Among  the  preliminary  considerations  which  should  influ- 
ence our  estimate  of  all  the  so-called  media  of  biblical  revela- 
tion  are  the  four  following :  — 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  abstract  possibility  and 

1  For  example,  tliat  of  Kahnis  (Dof^xiatik,  I.  p.  201).  who,  besides  those  spe- 
cial revelations  in  whlcli  God  himself  appears  ( theophanies,  incarnation),  enumer- 
ates, as  miraculous  means,  angels,  voices,  dreams,  visions.  Inspiration,  etc 
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activities  which  in  sleep  appear  as  ethical  are  not  generally  in 
reality  such.  The  fantasy  carries  its  work  into  the  producing 
of  shapes  and  resemblances  of  every  permanent  form  of  activ- 
ity. Thus  in  sleep  we  may  appear  to  choose  without  really 
exercising  the  ethical  faculty  of  choice :  we  may  seem  to  have 
faith  and  love  which  have  no  real  moral  quality.  But  the  pos- 
sibility of  even  the  highest  forms  of  real  ethical  and  religious 
activity  in  dreams  cannot  be  denied.  Without  affirming  that, 
because  th^  soul  is  in  dream-life  to  a  certain  extent  free  from 
the  activities  of  the  senses,  therefore  its  activity  must  be  capa- 
ble of  a  finer  and  higher  potency  than  in  waking  hours,i  we 
may  at  least  assert :  There  is  nothing  in  the  physiological  or 
psychical  conditions  of  dream-life  to  prevent  such  psychical 
activity  as  is  required  for  the  reception  of  revealed  truth. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  remarkable  dreams 
upon  record  outside  of  the  Bible  to  make  us  hesitate  before 
declaring  the  impossibility  that  even  truth  concerning  the 
future  should  be  communicated  to  the  soul  in  dreams.^  The 
phenomena  of  such  dreams  are  certainly  not  to  be  accounted 
for  wholly  according  to  any  known  laws  of  the  bodily  and 
psychical  functions  of  the  soul.  They  are  scarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived of,  by  the  highest  stretch  of  the  wakeful  imagination,  as 
wholly  explicable  by  extraordinary  coincidences  or  associations 
of  ideas.  That  dreams,  when  the  bodily  and  mental  conditions 
are  favorable,  may  become  determining  factors  in  the  intelli- 
gence and  direction  of  waking  life,  is  not  the  conviction  of  the 
superstitious  alone.  That  they  have  been  really  potent  factors 
in  the  conduct  of  the  race,  history  abundantly  shows.^  It  is  cer- 
tainly just,  therefore,  that  those  few  dreams  which  are  recorded 
in  the  Bible  as  factors  in  its  course  of  revelation  should  be 
allowed  the  subordinate  position  which  is  claimed  for  them. 
However  open  to  suspicion,  on  account  of  their  apparently 
magical  character,  and  near  alliance  to  the  customs  of  divina- 
tion practised  among  the  heathen,  some  of  its  accounts  of  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  may  be,  it  remains  in  general  true 
that  the  Bible  does  not  transgress  the  safe  limits  of  possible  and 
even  actual  experience.  Each  particular  narrative  of  the  use 
of  this  medium  of  revelation  must  stand  in  its  place  in  the  his- 

1  As  dops  PfaflP,  Thld.,  p.  4. 

3  See  the  aoconntA  of  Riirh  drf^aniA  in  the  works  ot  Schubert,  Pfaff,  Ennemoser, 
and  m  Moritz'  Mafi^zin  fiir  Seelenkiinde. 

*  See  £iinemo8er,  Qeschicbte  des  tbierischen  l^Iagnetiamua,  I.  pp.  133  it 
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le  Bame  time  the  senses  are  quickened  and 
liin,  so  that  the  soul  through  tliem  has  pres- 
ts  which  are  mistaken  for  those  of  the  world 
)dy ;  and  the  soul  is  so  occupied  with  these 

0  have  no  regard  for  the  objects  which  would 
■ented  to  it  from  the  surrounding  external 
ial  vision  is,  on  the  whole,  less  like  the  dream 
:  ecstasy ;  for,  although  in  a  vision  the  soul  may 
to  a  condition  in  some  respects  resembling  a 
t  is  still,  with  respect  to  the  powers  most  con- 
)n,  in  the  highest  degree  awake.  It  is  dead 
he  external  world ;  but  it  is  so  fully  alive  to 
own  self- consciousness,  so  concentrated  and 
inteniplation  of  them  alone,  that  they  become 
Buse.  "  The  vision  is  never,"  says  Ennemoser 
mere  effect  of  the  purely  physiological  jirocess 

1  the  organs  of  sense :  it  is  often  conditioned 
influences,  and,  at  all  events,  often  by  such 

itirely  out  of  the  domain  of  fantasy  and  the 
A  dog  may  dream,  but  it  belongs  to  man 
visions ;  for  the  vision  involves,  as  itti  primaiy 
ment,  an  activity  of  the  spirit  of  mau.  He 
her  realities  than  those  which  come  through 
nd  ear,  because  his  spirit  is  akin  to  such  reali- 
iublime  dedit,  coelumgue  tueri.*' 
n,  with  an  abundance  of  other  experiences, 
-e  nature  of  man  as  a  spirit  inhabiting  a  bodily 
!  vision  should  be  made  a  medium  of  revela- 
nomy  of  the  Old  Testament,  this  medium  is 
used.  The  frequency  of  its  use  iu  Hebrew 
I  plain  by  the  words  used  to  designate  the 
letic  intuition  and  reflection  (e.g^  p'n ;  mn? 
rrotritt,  more  rarely  Spamv),  With  the  genuine 
7e  are  not  to  confound  those  uses  of  figures  of 
9m  vision  which  belong  especially  to  tlie  later 
isions  of  Amos,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,'  are 
lal  transactions  of  the  natnre  of  ecstasy,  but 
hosen  for  clothing  their  thought.  But  in  all 
vision  we  are  still  to  recognize  the  truths 
r  previous  study  of  the  claims  of  Hebrew 
rt  I.  chap.  iv.).  The  condition  of  prophetia 
zL  24  t.,  and  xxxvii.  1 1.,  are  peifakp*  gennine  \ittoiii. 
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evitable  that  the  previous  thoughts  and 
abject  of  revelation  ohould  largely  deter- 
that  viiiion  in  which  the  revelation  takes 
e  by  any  means  deny  that  God  may  so  use 
>f  Eetise,  and  those  physical  forces  outside 
excite  the  activity  of  these  organs,  as  to 
i-ial  means  for  conveying  truth  to  the  soul. 
erandi  of  the  supernatural,  in  the  case  of 
■respond  well  with  the  phenomena.  Cet- 
luired  to  suppose  that  a  material  somewbtt 
'n  from  heaven  before  the  Apostle  Peter, 
Ezekiel  had  brought  before  his  open  eyes  a 
les  in  a  lonely  valley.  The  truths  which 
pose  to  communicate  arose  in  the  form  of 
;  so  clear  and  impressive  as  to  master  the 
;  apparent  objective  validity  of  the  objects 

determined  in  the  organs  of  sense  from 
ective  as  what  is  determined  in  them  from 
al  and  important  content  is  the  content  of 
truth  which  the  inner  intuition  conveys, 
ver,  that  it  is  impossible  to  claim  for  the 
uch  nature  as  shall  withdraw  their  alleged 

liability  of  self-deception  or  intentional 
lena  of  the  biblical  visions,  at  phenomtKO, 
srent  from  those  of  other  so-called  visions, 
lallucination  and  delusion.  Such  phenom- 
lund  and  nature  in  the  constitution  of  man.' 
en  those  visions  which  are  media  of  revela- 
IS  hallucinations  with  which  the  history  of 
ir,  is  deeper  than  a  merely  phenomenal  dif- 
difference  in  the  men  affected,  in  the  cause 

above  all,  in  the  product  of  the  affection, 
tent  of  the  truth  made  known  in  this  way, 
cord  for  our  inspection,  that  we  can  most 
pecial  claims  of  the  biblical  writers.  Ce^ 
ruth  have  all  the  characteristics  of  revealed 

in  themselves,  and  they  so  stand  related 
nfford  the  evidence  of  belonging  to  a  body 

0  deny  to  such  truths  a  place  in  revelation, 
of  history,  they  came  through  the  medium 

1  illogical  and  unfair.  The  biblical  dreami 
Toductlon  of  Ideler'a  Det  tellsloM  Wahtutun. 
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he  is  found,  iu  that  New-Testament  writing  which  has  admitted 
into  its  brief  structure  several  similar  elements,  as  contending 
for  the  body  of  Moses  (Jude  9).  Certain  elements  of  the 
biblical  theosophy  are  also  due  to  tiuces  of  other  Oriental 
theosophy.  Some  of  the  later  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  well  as  of  the  Old-Testament  Apocrypha  (see  Tobias  xii.  16,- 
where  the  Persian  doctrine  of  the  Amshaspands  seems  to  have 
shaped  the  language),  show  the  influence  of  Chaldaic,  Persian, 
and  Egyptian  ideas.  Still  other  expressions,  especially  those 
of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Revelation,  are  to  be  attributed  to  what 
has  been,  not  improperly,  called  "  apocalyptic  license."  Tliey 
do  not  teach  an  express  doctrine  of  seraphim  and  cherubim 
as  revealed  in  the  biblical  books.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
general  usage  of  the  New  Testament  employs  the  word  "angel" 
in  its  collective  significance,  and  thus  admits  of  no  use  of  its 
authority  to  justify  any  theory  of  ranks  or  orders  among  the 
angels.  Nor  does  it  know  any  thing  of  essential  distinctions  in 
the  nature  of  beings  called  by  the  name  "angel."  It  thus  sanc- 
tions the  conclusion  already  arrived  at :  The  biblical  doctrine 
of  angels  is  embodied  in  the  alleged  appearances  of  angels  as 
media  of  the  divine  revelation  in  the  historic  process  of  re- 
demption. 

Midway  between  the  angelophany  and  the  theophany,  as  a 
theophany  which  is  an  angel,  stands  the  Old-Testament  con- 
ception of  the  Mal'ach  Jehovah.  The  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  various  elements  which  enter  into  this  conception,  and  the 
vacillating  and  uncertain  manner  in  wliich  the  conception  is 
held  by  the  Hebrew  writers,  are  due  to  the  nature  of  the  Old- 
Testament  doctrine  of  revelation.  For  this  revelation  design- 
edly brings  God  near  to  man  in  many  personal  offices  and 
personal  fonns  of  manifestation.  But  since,  as  the  Old  Testa- 
ment repeatedly  asserts  (e.  g.,  Exod.  iii.  6,  xix.  12,  21,  xx.  19, 
xxiv.  11,  xxxiii.  20 ;  compare  1  Sam.  vi.  20,  and  Isa.  vi.  8), 
man  can  neither  have  nor  bear  the  immediate  vision  of  God; 
even  his  more  personal  forms  of  manifestation  must  be  medi- 
ated through  some  personal  messenger  from  himself.  Tlie 
Jehovah  who  sends  the  angel  is  regarded  as  manifesting  him- 
self in  the  angel.  The  MaFach  Jehovah  becomes,  for  the 
purpose  of  revelation,  as  though  it  were  Jehovah  himself;  the 
medium  of  revelation  becomes  one  with  the  agent.    In  certam 

de  anKeliA  tutelaribos,  Denkachrift  der  hifttori8ch-ttieologlacbe&  Geselbcbafti 
Leipzig,  1817. 
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definite  quality.  We  say  within  ourselves,  "  I  will  arise  and 
go,"  or,  "I  must  do  this  and  that,"  simultaneously  with  the 
formation  of  purpose,  or  with  the  conviction  of  duty.  And 
when  the  ceaseless  activities  of  the  soul  rise  from  their  auto- 
matic condition  into  the  inner  field  of  cleat  apperception,  they 
announce  their  presence  to  us  by  calling  us  back  to  that  self- 
consciousness  which  has  its  record  in  the  soul  s  own  conversa* 
tion  with  itself. 

It  follows,  then,  that  revelation  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
in the  individual  subject  of  revelation  without  the  medium  of 
language.  An  abiding  and  valuable  impression,  which  should 
fit  one  to  receive  subsequent  revelations,  might  peihaps  be 
made  without  assuming  a  form  of  words  which  could  at  all 
adequately  express  its  nature.  But  the  act  of  revelation,  in 
order  to  complete  itself,  must  issue  in  some  form  of  words. 
This  necessity  follows  from  those  conditions  which  the  nature 
of  human  self-consciousness  imposes  upon  its  own  act.  What 
we  cannot  express  to  ourselves  in  some  form  of  words  is  not 
clearly  revealed  to  us.  The  conviction  of  inadequacy  may 
accompany  the  expression  of  our  thought  and  feeling,  but 
even  this  conviction  fastens  itself  upon  us  under  the  form  of 
language,  and  has  to  be  added  to  the  expression  itself.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  suppose  that  revelation  necessarily  takes  the 
form  of  a  dictation  of  words  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  But  reve- 
lation can  in  no  case  be  considered  as  completed  until  the  con- 
tent of  the  revelation  has  been  so  far  received,  apprehended, 
and  comprehended,  as  to  clothe  itself  in  some  fonn  of  language. 
Granted  that  the  original  element  of  revelation  is  an  inner 
intuition  which  is  accompanied  by  the  conviction  that  God  is 
its  author;  granted  also  tliat  the  central  element  of  inspiration 
is  an  ethical  condition  which  involves  the  blended  activity  and 
recipiency  of  faith :  nevertheless,  the  intuition  cannot  remain 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  soul's  mental  furnishing ;  the  eth- 
ical element  of  inspiration  cannot  continue  independent  of  the 
elements  of  cognition.  As  soon,  then,  as  the  inner  intuition 
is  recognized  for  what  it  really  is,  so  soon  has  revelation  taken 
place.  But  this  recognition  involves  the  use  of  language. 
This  is  only  to  say  that  language  is  as  indispensable  for  the 
formation  of  clear  and  definite  results  in  the  self-consciousness 
of  the  inspired  prophet,  as  it  is  in  the  ordinary  self-conscious- 
ness of  all  men.  « 

The  above-mentioned  necessity  is  much  more  clear  and  em- 
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If,  however,  we  were  able  to  justify  the  above-mentioned  use 
of  the  tenns  "revelation"  and  "inspiration,**  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  find  any  organic  and  vital  relation  between  the  two.  By 
such  use,  inspiration,  in  the  technical  sense  in  which  it  applies 
alike  to  all  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  is  made  a  more  general 
term  than  revelation  in  the  special  sense  in  which  it  applies  to 
only  a  part  of  these  contents.  Inspiration  is  thus  separated 
from  its  living  and  organic  connection  with  revelation,  and  is 
conceived  of  as  something  attached  to  a  writing,  rather  than 
wrought  out  in  a  personality.  It  loses,  then,  its  characteristic 
of  personal  communion  between  two  spirits.  By  this  loss,  and 
by  its  separation  from  all  vital  union  with  revelation,  it  takes 
from  revelation  itself  the  characteristic  of  being  a  spiritual  pro- 
cess. The  entire  end  of  revelation  and  inspiration  is,  by  this 
dogma,  finally  summed  up  in  the  written  and  verbal  construc- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  books.  The  personality  of  man 
as  the  subject  of  revelation  and  inspiration  is  thus  withdrawn 
from  our  consideration ;  for  the  personal  authors  of  Sacred 
Scripture  become  only  so-called  men,  who  are  really  the  wiit- 
,  ing-machines  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Their  personality,  in  its 
effect  upon  the  Bible,  is  exhausted  by  the  consideration  that 
this  personality  renders  them  the  most  convenient  of  all  ma- 
chines. Thus  does  a  wrong  conception  of  inspiration,  with  the 
sundering  of  all  the  vital  ties  which  unite  inspiration  and  rev- 
elation, lead  on  to  the  complete  destruction  of  both  alike.  It 
is  of  such  a  dogma  that  Coleridge  complained  so  passionately 
in  his  "  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit : "  It  "  petrifies  at 
once  the  whole  body  of  Holy  Writ  with  all  its  harmonies  and 
symmetrical  gradations,"  and  turns  "  the  breathing  organism  " 
of  Scripture  into  "  a  colossal  Memnon's  head,  a  hollow  passage 
for  a  voice,  —  a  voice  that  mocks  the  voices  of  many  men,  and 
speaks  in  their  names,  and  yet  is  but  one  voice  and  the  same." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  vital 

etiam  actu  Ipso  notae,  vel  aliunde,  vel  per  experientiam,  et  sensnum  ministerinm. 
non  solum  per  asaistentlam  et  directionem  dlvlnam  infalHbilem  Uteris  consisina^ao 
sunt,  sed  singulari  Spiritus  8.  suggestioni,  Inspirationi,  et  dictamini  aceeptae 
ferendae  sunt.  Omnia  eniin,  quae  scribenda  erant,  a  Spiritu  S.  Sacris  Scriptoribu* 
In  act u  islo  inscribendi  suggesta.  et  intellectui  eonim  quasi  in  calauinm  dictltata 
sunt,  ut  his,  et  non  aliis  cirrunistantiis,  hoc  et  non  alio  raodo,  aut  ordiue  scribe- 
reutur."  Ibid,  quaes.  4:  "  Non  solum  res  et  sententias  in  Scriptura  S.  contentas, 
seu  scnsum  verlwnira,  proplietia  et  apostolis  Inspiravit  Spiritus  S  quas  ano  idio- 
mate,  suisque  verbis,  pro  arbitrio  vel  efferrent,  vel  exornarent,  sed  etiam  ipsamet 
verba;  et  voces  omnes  ac  singulas  individualiter  Spiritus  S.  Sacris  ScripUHriboa 
suppeditavit,  inspiravit,  et  dicta vit." 
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men  of  revelation.  For  God  to  reveal  Iiimself  as  Redeemer 
through  organs  in  which  no  operation  of  an  actual  redemptive 
process  had  any  part,  would  be  to  obscure  and  to  reveal  at  the 
same  time.  The  prophet  of  righteousness  must  himself  feel 
the  power  of  righteousness:  he  must  be  ethically  purified, iu 
order  to  conceive,  transmit,  and  illustrate  the  divine  message 
in  righteousness.  He  must,  then,  be  inspired,  in  order  that  he 
may  serve  as  the  organ  of  revelation.  Since  all  the  character- 
istics of  biblical  revelation  depend  upon  its  agent,  its  subjects, 
and  Jits  final  purpose,  these,  very  characteristics  provide  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  men  of  biblical  revelation. 

Shall  we,  then,  completely  relinquish  all  attempts  at  a  dis* 
tinction  between  revelation  and  inspiration  ?  Or  shall  we  say 
that  the  true  distinction  is  only  formal  ?  To  the  first  of  these 
questions,  the  reply  must  be  negative :  to  the  second,  it  can  be 
partly  affirmative,  but  with  certain  necessary  limitations  and 
explanations.  In  all  legitimate  uses  of  the  term  ^^  revelation '' 
we  find  that  inspiration  is  involved  as  the  subjective  condition 
of  revelation.  Revelation,  of  whatever  kind,  is  realized  only 
through  that  condition  of  the  subject  of  revelation  which  we 
fitly  ascribe  to  the  activity  of  the  Divine  Spirit  within  the 
human  spirit,  and  which  we  therefore  call  inspiration.  The 
truth  is  very  nearly  as  Dorner  ^  has  expressed  it :  *^  Revelation, 
in  process  of  being  imparted  to  the  spirit  (of  man),  is,  so  far  as 
its  form  is  concerned,  inspiration."  Or,  to  express  a  slightly 
diffei*ent  phase  of  the  same  truth,  we  may  say  with  another 
writer,  "  Inspiration  is  the  act  of  subjectively  mediating  reve- 
lation.'*^ Other  distinctions  and  definitions  of  the  relations 
between  revelation  and  inspiration  have  been  less  exactly  made 
by  several  English  writers,  even  of  views  so  different  as  West- 
cott  and  Morell.  "  Inspiration,"  says  Westcott,^  "  may  be  re- 
garded in  one  aspect  as  the  correlative  of  revelation."  By 
inspimtion,  according  to  this  writer,  we  conceive  of  the  nat- 
ural powers  of  man  as  being  so  quickened  that  ^^he  contem- 
plates with  a  divine  intuition  the  truth  as  it  exists  still  among 
the  ruins  of  the  moral  and  physical  worlds."  But  by  revela- 
tion we  see  "  the  dark  veil  removed  from  the  face  of  things,  so 
that  the  true  springs  and  issues  of  life  stand  disclosed  in  their 
eternal  nature."     Farther  on,  the  same  writer  admits  that 

1  Glanhenslebre,  I.  p.  <)20. 

3  So  Dr.  Wilhelm  Schiuidt,  Zur  Insplratlotisftaffe,  p.  51. 

*  Iniroductioii  to  the  Study  of  tb*  Goopeki,  p.  3*. 
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much  more  difficult :  it  becomes,  indeed,  almost  wholly  fonnal. 
In  certain  uses  of  both  words,  the  distinotioD  may  seem  to  be 
lost.  For,  to  the  mind  of  the  recipient,  only  that  ie  a  revela- 
tion which  has  already  become  known ;  and  the  divine  activity 
in  making  the  divine  known  is  an  act  of  revelation.  But  since 
this  divine  act  takes  place  within  the  mind  of  man,  and  b  con- 
ditioned upon  the  laws  of  the  mind,  the  form  in  which  it  takes 
place  is  a  spiritual  activity  produced  by  God ;  the  act,  that  it 
to  say,  is,  as  to  its  form,  inspiration.  As  to  the  time  of  begin- 
Ding  and  duration,  we  cannot  separate  between  the  divine  act 
of  revealing,  and  that  of  inspiring  the  subject  of  the  revelalJOD. 
We  cannot  say  that  the  Divine  Spirit  jSr«(  inspires  tho  prophet, 
and  then  makes  the  intuitions  of  revelation  to  arise  in  his  mind. 
That  divine  movement  within  the  mind  which  result£  in  the 
intuitions  is  indeed  an  inspiration  from  this  Spirit ,  but  iDEpi- 
lation  has  reached  no  cognizable  result  until  revelation  has 
taken  place.  Nor  can  we  say  that  these  intuitions  emerge  in 
the  mind  as  the  result  of  revelation  before  inspiration  takes 
place ;  for  the  very  presence  of  the  intuitions  signifies  that  the 
powers  of  intuition  are  already  quickened  and  elevated  for 
their  work. 

Revelation  and  inspiration,  in  the  Bubjective  use  of  these 
terms,  cannot,  then,  be  distinguished  merely  by  their  beginning 
and  duration.  They  are  co-ordinate  in  time ;  as  spiritual  pro- 
cesses they  advance  together  within  the  soul  of  which  it  may  be 
said,  it  is  inspired  by  God  in  order  to  receive  a  revelation  from 
God.  Neither  can  we  distinguish  the  two  by  the  different  de- 
grees of  their  operation.  In  order  that  the  grander  and  more 
complete  work  of  revelation  may  be  accomplished,  the  iliuniiu- 
ing  and  elevating  and  energizing  of  the  faculties  within  which 
this  work  is  accomplished  must  be  grander  and  more  complete. 
But  such  divine  activity  in  illumining,  elevating,  and  energizing 
the  faculties,  is  inspiration.  For,  should  we  suppose  the  humsn 
faculties  without  the  Divine  Spirit  to  attain  the  degree  of  activ- 
ity which  they  possess  when  they  receive  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion, we  should  have  to  infer  that  revelation  itself  had  cea^ 
to  be  any  thing  more  than  the  result  of  a  natural  activity. 
Since  revelation  always  takes  place  in  and  through  the  activity 
of  the  fiiculties  of  the  human  subject  of  revelation,  if  we  could 
account  for  such  activity  without  God,  we  could  also  account 
for  the  result  without  God.  In  respect  to  time  and  degree  of 
activity,  we  conjnake  only  a  fonnal  distinction  between  revela^ 
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nder  divine  fipirihial  influence,  does  not  neoessuilj' 
1  abiding  word  of  God.  In  the  more  general  meaning 
ion,  —  a  meaning,  however,  perfectly  well  authorized 

usage,  —  every  human  Bpirit  ia  inspired  whenever  it 
communication  of  some  spititual  gift  from  the  Spirit 
The  human  spirit  cannot  go  out  of  itself  in  order  to 
with  the  Divine  Spirit :  it  carries  within  itself  neither 
ndent  impulse  nor  the  independent  power  to  exercise 
imunion.  There  can  be  spiritual  communion  of  God 
)iily  when  the  Divine  Spirit  moves  within  the  human 
spiration  is  a  eoaatant  experience  of  the  community 
s  in  their  communion  with  God.  And  the  inspiration 
natubers  of  the  kingdom  of  redemption  is  of  the  aame 
rid  (merely  as  inspiration)  as  that  of  the  writers  of 
ipture.  It  is  the  divine  communication  of  the  penna- 
is  of  the  kingdom  of  redemption,  in  an  oiganic  way, 
ters  of  Scripture,  which  gives  to  these  writers  Uieir 
ice  in  the  offices  of  this  kingdom.  In  other  words, 
ish  to  characterize  the  permanent  and  oiganio  factors 
le,  we  refer  them  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  reveb- 
1  the  personality  of  the  authors  of  the  Bible. 
'  test  the  truth  of  the  last  remark  by  considering  the 
that  result  of  the  inspiration  of  a  prophet  or  apostle 
le  can  enter  into  the  composition  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
gnilicance  could  it  possibly  be  to  other  believers,  that 
or  a  Paul  had  been  once  and  ^ain  inspired?  An 
ndividual  experience,  such  as  the  inspired  or  nnin- 
dition  of  the  soul  of  some  believer,  is  an  event  of  no 
e  for  the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is 
ental  exercises  of  its  teachers,  however  elevated  and 

which  mankind  is  primarily  interested.  Kor  ia  the 
Bion  and  endeavor  of  the  preachers  and  writers  of  the 
d  to  make  known  to  men  their  own  mental  exercises. 
lomparatively  little  interest  in  the  origin  and  nature 
■ocess  of  illumining,  elevating,  and  energizing  the 
lie  individual  which  we  may  designate  as  inspiration, 
regard  to  the  truth  received  from  God  by  Isaiah  or 
n  thus  inspired,  the  case  is  far  different.  Nor  do 
.  Paul  emphasize,  as  giving  the  main  intent  of  the 
id  in  their  inspiration,  what  they  themselves  eipe- 
constituting  the  subjective  conditions  of  the  revela- 
ij  emphasize  their  message,  the  divine  truth  revealed 
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1.  Inspiration,  in  the  primi 
ing  of  the  word,  applies  only 
does  Dorner  *  justly  complair 
nlism,  becRUBe  "  it  violently 

composition  of  the  Scriptures  iruui  inspinibiun  in  us  on^oai 
meaning,  according  to  which  not  books,  but  men,  are  iiiEpired  " 
(com^rare  1  Cor.  vii.  40 ;  Luke  xxi.  15 ;  Matt.  x.  20 ;  John  xiv. 
26,  as  passages  cited  by  Dorner).  Inspiration,  like  revel&tion, 
from  which,  in  the  more  subjective  aspect  of  the  latter,  it  can 
be  only  formally  distinguisbed,  is  a  transaction  between  persone. 
It  involves  the  co-operation  of  two  spiritual  and  personal  ngen- 
cies,  — of  an  imparting  and  inspiring  Divine  Spirit,  and  a  recip- 
ient yet  active  human  spirit.  Books  and  writings  can  no  more 
than  stocks  and  stones  be  of  themselves  inspired.  Personal 
and  spiritual  individuality  alone  can  oonscionsly  receive  and 
iaithfully  transmit  the  self-commnnications  of  God  by  inspira- 
tion. The  predicate  of  inspiration,  then,  can  be  applied  to  the 
immediate  prodnct  of  this  divine  activity  in  an  inspired  word, 
only  in  a  secondary  and  derived  sense.  The  word,  whether  oral 
or  written,  is  an  inspired  word  of  God,  only  so  far  as  it  is  Uie 
product  of  an  inspired  personality.  The  general  principle  ap- 
plicable to  all  eases  is  simply  this:  Tlie  utterance  may  itself  be 
held  to  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  the  personality  whose 
thought  and  feeling  it  eipresses.  By  an  appropriate  figure  of 
speech,  that  is  called  an  inspired  speech  or  writing  which  is 
the  utterance  of  inspired  thought  and  feeling.  But  inspired 
thought  and  feeling  are  of  and  in  an  inspired  personality. 

Much  more  indefinite  and  much  less  appropriate  is  the  use 
of  the  term  when  we  apply  the  predicate  of  inspiration  to  an 
entire  class  or  collection  of  writings.  In  any  such  ease,  how- 
ever, its  applicability  and  meaning  can  be  determined  only  by 
a  reference  back  to  the  original  transaction  between  personali- 
ties. The  itffuly  supernatural  and  divine  link  in  the  chain  of 
sequenoes  is  never  to  be  sought  for  between  the  author  of  i 
writing,  and  his  writing:  it  is  rather  to  be  sought  for  between 
the  person  of  the  inspired  author,  and  the  personal  Holy  Spirit 
The  biblical  languid  warrants  us  in  saying  that  inspired  pei-sona, 
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But  if  the  divine  activity  ia  inspiration  is  more  than  meidy 
regulative,  it  is  also  less  (but  not  ethically  lower)  than  mechan- 
ical or  constructive.    The  word  ^^  mechanical,"  as  applied  to 
a  theory  of  inspiration,  would  seem  to  aignify  that  this  theory 
makes  God  treat  the  human  mind  as  though  it  were  a  machine. 
Manifestly,  every  such   theory,  when  pressed  to  its  extreme 
limit,  inevitably  breaks  down.     For  the  mind  of  man  is  not 
a  machine ;  and  to  treat  this  mind  m  though  it  were  a  machine 
would  be  to  treat  it  as  though  it  were  not  mind.    Strictly 
speaking,  every  purely  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration  is,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a  self-contradictory  and  absurd  theory.    All 
such  theories,  however,  as  unduly  emphasize  the  passivity  of 
the  mind  under  inspiration,  and  so  repress  its  activity  accord- 
ing to  its  own  laws,  may  be  called  more  or  less  mechanical. 
They  all  speak  of  inspiration  as  though  God  could  treat  the 
human  mind  a»  a  machine.    Such  theories  have  been  prone  to 
designate  the  authors  of  Scripture  as  ^^ notaries,"  ^^secretaries," 
"amanuenses,"  "pens,"  "reeds,"  "harps,"  and  even  "writing- 
tablets."    These  and  similar  expressions  must  be  understood 
more  or  less  loosely  and  figuratively,  it  is  true,  in  all  the  ea^ 
lier  history  of  the  Christian  Church.    It  was  only  in  the  post- 
Reformation  Protestant  dogma  that  the  effort  to  systematize  the 
theory  which  lurks  within  such  expressions  was  fully  carried 
out.     This  post-Reformation  dogma  is,  therefore,  pre-eminently 
entitled  to  be  called  "  mechanical."     This  title  it  earns  more 
particularly  by  the  two  following  false  assumptions.   It  assumes 
that  inspiration  consists  wholly  in  being  acted  upon,  in  being 
passive  while  an  impression  is  produced  upon  the  mind,  as  it 
were,  from  without.    It  also  assumes  that  a  ready-made  product 
of  truth,  formally  expressed  in  language,  is  by  divine  miracu- 
lous action  imported  into  the  mind.    Both  these  assumptions 
we  have  already  seen  to  be  false.    They  both  speak  of  the 
activity  of  God,  and  of  the  passivity  of  man,  in  inspiration, 
as  though  God  could  treat  the  human  mind  like  a  machine. 
Every  such  dogma  is,  then,  to  be  pronounced  mechanical  and 
fjEdse. 

Nor  are  we  to  regard  the  activity  of  God  in  inspiring  man 
as  properly  constructive  or  creative.  Inspiration  bestows  upon 
its  subjects  no  novel  and  supernatural  faculty.  It  occasions  no 
activity  which  is  specifically  different  from  the  noimal  activ« 
ities.  The  divisions  and  descriptions  of  psychology  apply  as 
well  to  the  mental  activities  of  inspiration  as  to  the  normal 
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lere  passivity  of  the  subject  of  revelation  (e.g.,  2  Pet 
the  prophet  in  I'epreseiited  as  boiiie  or  snatched  away, 
led  along,  there  must  still  be  something  left  which 
iated  (<^d;«M>s,  or  apiraCo/itcos).  To  suppose  that  the 
:ivity  entirely  suppresses  the  human  activity,  would, 
h  ■  remarks,  contradict  the  terms  themselves.  In  brief, 
h  inspiratioi)  as  is  the  subjective  condition  of  revela- 
imparting  of  divine  truth  and  divine  life  demands  an 
if  power  in  those  human  activities  which  evolve  truth 
feat  life.  Tlie  imparting  of  truth  requires  not  only 
ty  of  the  spirit  that  imparts  it,  but  also  of  the  spirit 
it  is  imparted.  The  relation  of  God  to  man  in  insipi- 
^refore,  no  more  allows  of  passivity  in  the  latter  than 
le  figure  of  speech  which  Mehring*  has  wrought  out) 
relation  of  teacher  to  pupil.  The  teacher  does  not 
the  activities  of  the  pupil  when  he  imparts  truth  to 
rather  does  he  stimulate  those  activities.  For  the 
)y  of  the  pupil  is  indispensable  to  his  being  taught, 
■ence  between  the  relation  of  God  to  the  subject  of 
and  that  of  teacher  to  his  pupil  consists  in  at  least 
particulars :  Tlie  teacher  works  from  without,  through 
d  audible  mediae  and  the  teacher  does  not  comnunii- 
3f  which  we  can  say  absolutely,  that  to  produce  it  lies 
e  inherent  powers  of  the  pupil, 
nsy  is  not  the  sole  —  nor  is  it  even  the  tj-pical  —  form 
I  inspiration.  Upon  the  close  connection  of  ecstasy 
prophetic  vision,  we  have  already  remarked;  of  the 
ter  we  are  told,  "he  saw  a  vision  in  an  ecstasy  "  (Acts 
iv  iKirrdiTa  Spofia),  Ecstasy  is,  then,  related  to  revela- 
i  Bubjective  condition  of  those  revelations  which  come 
m  of  true  prophetic  visions, — in  the  technical  mean- 
j  terms.  The  suddenness  of  ecstasy  in  certain  eases 
0  be  spoken  of  as  a  seizure  (Acts  x.  10,  iytytn  or  W- 
rof;  compare  Rev.  iv,  2,  ^^«'(05  ^)iwd;iip'ft'wvcvfiaTi).  The 
that  revelation  may  come  through  the  vision  and  its 
of  prophetic  ecstasy,  has  already  been  asserted.  Not 
;  instances  of  ecstasy  are  to  be  noted  in  the  Old  Tes- 
.g.,  Num.  xxii.  31,  xxiv.  8,  4;  2Kingsvi.l7;  Isa.ri.; 
iek.  i. ;  Dan.  x.),  and  certain  instances  occur  also  in 
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allying  it  inseparably  with  nervous  and  mental  disease  and  dis* 
order.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  compelled  to  concede 
that  there  can  be  no  inspiration  which  takes  the  form  of  ecstasy. 
If  the  object  which  determines  the  mind  in  the  state  of  ecstasy 
is  a  real  object  of  revelation,  and  the  condition  of  mind  which 
determines  the  condition  of  the  inner  organs  of  sense  is  in- 
•spired,  then  we  may  speak  of  the  ecstasy  as  a  form  of  inspira- 
tion, and  of  its  vision  as  a  medium  of  revelation. 

6.  Inspiration  varies  according  to  the  personality,  circom* 
stances,  and  position  and  oiBce  in  the  kingdom  of  redemption, 
of  its  subject.  That  the  inspiration  of  different  persons  will 
differ  in  the  degree  and  mode  of  its  manifestation,  is  a  corollary 
from  the  general  truth  which  makes  it  a  truly  personal  affair. 
The  dependence  of  the  form  of  revelation  and  inspiration  upon 
the  subject  of  revelation  and  inspiration  has  already  been  fully 
discussed.  The  phenomena  of  Sacred  Scripture  —  especially 
those  of  language,  style,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  form  of  ex- 
pression—  abundantly  illustrate  this  dependence.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  prophet  also  largely  determine  those  particular 
objects  upon  which  his  prophetic  insight  and  foresight  shall  be 
exercised;  they  furnish  not  only  tlie  stimulus,  but  also  the 
guide  and  mould,  of  his  prophetic  activity.  In  like  manner, 
the  personality  and  circumstances  of  the  authors  of  New-Tes- 
tament Scripture  have  determined  largely  the  mode  of  their 
inspiration.  But  especially  influential,  in  giving  the  satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  various  degrees,  grades,  and  so-called  kinds 
of  inspiration,  are  the  position  and  office  of  each  inspired  agent 
of  revelation,  as  fixed  by  Providence  in  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  divine  kingdom.  Tlie  point  of  unity  at  which 
all  the  determining  factors  meet  is  in  one  personal  and  divine 
principle,  viz.,  the  Holy  Spirit.  From  him,  by  the  exercise  of 
his  mediate  and  immediate  activities,  the  various  grades,  types, 
and  steps  of  the  whole  process  of  revelation  and  inspiration  are 
derived.  To  him  belongs  that  donative  energy  which  distrib- 
utes to  each  man  his  gifts ;  from  him  come  the  call,  the  com- 
mission, the  message,  and  the  spiritual  inflnence  which  illumines, 
quickens,  and  elevates  the  soul.  But  all  these  various  grades, 
degrees,  types,  and  modes  of  the  one  gift,  show  no  specific 
variation  in  the  one  great  type  that  embraces  them  all.  They 
are  only  varieties  in  the  mode  of  that  which  is  specifically  the 
same. 
•  •  T.  Inspiration  alsor  varies  in  the  degree  and  proportion  of  the 
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confidently  aflBrnr  that  tbe  porifying  and  ennobling  of  the  ethi- 
co-religious  nature  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  his  other  work  in  revelation  and  inspiration.  The 
great  men  of  revelation  are  gi*eat  also  in  personal  righteousness 
and  in  faith.  They  also  constantly  manifest  their  sense  of  the 
need  of  ethical  purifying  in  oi-der  that  the  work  of  revelation 
may  be  completed  in  them.  But  this  law  of  a  proportion  be- 
tween the  ethical  and  the  other  faculties  in  inspiration,  like 
many  other  similar  laws,  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  carry  it 
into  every  detail,  appears  to  break  do\vn.  For  other  laws  mod- 
ify this  law :  their  effects  interpenetrate  its  effects.  Althongh, 
then,  the  emphasis  may  be  said  always  to  He  upon  the  ethieo- 
religious  faculties  of  the  subject  of  revelation  and  inspiration, 
these  faculties  also  vary  much  in  the  relative  degree  and  pro- 
portion of  their  activity. 

8.  Inspiration  involves  an  effect  upon  the  powers  of  utte^ 
ance,  but  is  not  verbal  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term.  In 
view  of  all  our  previous  investigation,  the  wholly  untenable 
nature  of  verbal  inspiration  (in  the  technical  meaning  of  the 
post-Reformation  dogmatics)  is  sufficiently  obvious.  But  the 
untenable  nature  of  certain  theories  closely  allied  to  the  former 
dogma,  especially  the  theorj"-  of  so-called  "word-inspiration,"  as 
held  by  Philippi^  (  TFc?rMnspiration  as  opposed  to  TT^rf^-inspi- 
ration),  is  by  no  means  so  obvious.  Indeed,  the  fundamental 
position  of  Philippi  is,  as  even  his  opponents  are  forced  either 
openly  or  by  their  silence  to  concede,  psychologicallj'  impreg- 
nable. That  the  faculties  of  expression  are  concerned  with  the 
faculties  of  thought,  and  that  clear  intuition  and  self-conscious 
inference  involve  the  use  of  the  inner  word  in  order  to  become 
related  to  mental  experience,  it  is  not  easy  to  deny.  Hew, 
then,  can  we  speak  of  the  intuition  or  thought  as  inspired 
without  ascribing  also  to  inspiration  that  form  of  expression 
in  the  mind  which  the  intuition  or  thought  necessarily  as- 
sumes? Such  considerations,  derived  fix)m  the  psychological 
law  which  links  together  the  mental  product  and  the  inner 
word  of  expression,  lead  also  Beck^  to  declare,  ''"The  welding 
of  word  with  thing,  of  statement  with  content,  in  the  one 

1  See  his  Kirchnclie  Glanbetiftlehre,  2te  anfl  ,  I.,  especiailly  PP"  ^^^  *  «^^*  ^^ 
a  brief  statement  and  critidRm  of  this  theory,  Ziir  Inspirationsfrafre.  Gotlia.  I8f2>, 
l)r  Dr.  Winielm  SchmicU.  And  compare  the  remarks  of  Rothe,  Znr  Dojnnatik.  p 
281  f.:  Von  Hofmann,  Die  helll^e  Sohrift.  I.  p.  11  f.;  and  of  Tholvckr  article  luai^ 
ration,  in  the  first  edition  of  Herzo^'s  Real-Encyklopidie. 

*  System  der  Christlichen  Lehre,  p.  290. 
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ppHcation  whenever  we  apply  it  to  any  thing  but 
of  the  faculties  tbemBelves.  The  product,  whether 
expression,  in  inspired  only  a»  it  is  the  complei 
nspired  faculties.  But  many  human  elements  of 
t  and  individual  choice  occur  between  the  inner- 
ties  and  their  precise  and  finished  result.  The 
Jie  interaction  which  takes  place  between  the  facul- 
ive  and  as  shaping  expression  is  exemplified  iu  the 
y  speaker  or  writer,  Wliatever  inspires  Iiioi  influ- 
teraitce,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  free  him  wholly 
and  imperfect  utterance.  Let  the  quickened  activ- 
ul  arise  from  whatsoever  cause,  and  yet  all  the  past 
)nglit  and  expression  mingle  with  individual  choices 
;he  total  result  in  language.  The  original  quicken- 
11  be  fitly  ascribed  to  some  cause  which  operated 
nd ;  but  the  turning  of  the  stylus  precisely  so,  and 
le,  is  the  act  of  the  writer  himself.  For  tiiis  reason 
[Imitted  that  inspiration  applies  more  fitly  to  Epokeu 
ten  discourse. 

at,  however,  to  conceive  of  the  process  of  inBpirar 
?ing  short  after  the  first  impulse  has  been  given  to 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  continues  all 
ough  into  the  spoken  or  written  word.  Only  we 
firm  that  many  elements  of  human  habit  and  choice 
stween  tliis  impulse  and  its  concrete  final  resnlt; 
i  effect  of  those  elements  cannot  be  left  out  of  the 
it  inevitably  is  by  any  theorj-  of  verbal  and  infal* 
tion.  The  single  element  of  truth  in  all  these  theo- 
A  supernatural  dynamical  influence  like  inspiration 
.0  produce  a  marked  effect  upon  the  human  facul- 
uage,  and  upon  their  products  in  concrete  verbal 
How  marked  tliis  effect  has  really  been,  the  history 
inguistics  abundantly  shows.  A  spiritual  and  in- 
lage  —  a  language,  that  is,  which  bears  the  marks 
1  movement  supematurally  induced  in  man  —  char 
B  expression  of  the  truths  of  biblical  revelation. 
5  as  the  influences  which  suggest  the  happy  and 
r  even  so-called  uninspired  thought  are  so  subtile 
able,  the  student  of  the  biblical  language  need  not 
ftirm  the  possibility  of  a  supernatural  tvggettio  for 
biblical  words.  Moreover,  this  dynamical  view  of 
as  iuvohnng  also  the  faculties  of  language,  meets 
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lenced  in  inspiration.  Whatever  effect  is  felt  npon 
forms  of  knowledge  is  secondary  and  derived.  For 
II,  like  the  revelation  of  which  it  ia  the  subjective 
.  has  to  do  primarily  with  an  ethico-religious  conteot 


piration,  as  the  eubjective  condition  of  biblical  levela- 
the  pi-edicate  of  the  Word  of  God,  is  specifieally  the 
mining,  quickening,  elevating,  and  purifying  work  of 

Spirit  as  that  which  goes  on  in  the  persons  of  the 
ieving  community.  This  Btatement  (already  repeat- 
e  from  different  points  of  view},  in  order  to  seem 
Y  the  entire  previous  investigation,  needs  only  to  be 
d. 

eat  stress  which  has  been  laid  upon  inspiration  as  a 
iutic  of  the  Bible,  and  as  a  source  and  proof  of  all  the 
revelation,  has  occasioned  much  unnecessary  anxiotia 
t  has  been  much  debated,  whether  biblical  inspiration 
□1  all  other  inspiration ;  as  to  whether,  also,  if  it  difTeis, 
inly  in  degree,  or  rather  in  kind.  The  anxiety  of  the 
I  not  its  value)  passes  quite  away  whenever  we  con- 
relatively  small  importance  which  the  so-called  inspi> 

the  Bible  sustains  to  the  principal  questions  involved 
)ate.  The  specific  kind  of  inspiration  knon'n  as  bibli- 
lot  comprehend  all  the  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
e  soul  of  man :  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.     Hea- 

Jewish,  as  well  as  Christian  literature,  recognizes  the 
f  that  conception  of  inspiration  which  attributes  all 

noble  and  fruitful  movements  of  man's  spirit,  and 

all  his  religious  knowledge  and  life,  to  the  influence 
lirit  of  God.  The  voice  of  the  best  antiquity  is  con- 
;hat  all  fair  and  good  impulses,  ideas,  and  actions.  — 

in  morals  and  religion,  —  are  to  be  referred  to  divine 
1.1  When  Plato  declared  of  the  ireets,  oi-  >op  Wxrj 
itrtv,  dAXi  Otla  S^n'a^^  and  wheu  Cicero  ascribed  an  affia- 
*  to  all  the  great  and  good,  they  only  uttered  the  com- 
iment  of  universal  piety.  The  biblical  books  and  the 
i  the  Canon  abound  in  passages  which  illustrate  a 


notton  of  inaplratloD  preralcnt  in  Greek  and  Ratnao  antiqnity.  with 
'itHtion*  rrom  rhr  rlKwio  anthors.  s«e  Sonntas-  DoctHna  InopiratkHiil, 
•!R«')ifi<l«r,  InMlditionMi  Dugmalirae  (nl.  DUU),  pp.  lU  IT  ;  BaiuDRac- 
EinlHtiinK  in  ilie  Dnematlk.  pp.  81  fl.;  QrimiD,  aitlcle  iDipintioo.  in 
ruber's  Allgemeine  EDcyklopadie,  p.  38  1 
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activity  within  man  which  accompanies  the  self-revelation  of 
God.  This  activity  is  specific  so  far  as  the  faculties  chiefly  in- 
volved, the  degree  of  their  enlightenment,  and  the  end  reached 
by  the  divine  infliuence,  are  concerned.  The  inspiration  of 
divine  self-revelation  may,  then,  be  said  to  constitute,  in  respect 
to  the  above-mentioned  characteristics,  a  class  by  itself. 

But  the  biblical  revelation  has  been  shown  (chap.  iiL)  to  be 
special  and  unique,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  historical  process  which 
reveals  God  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  It  has  also  been 
shown,  that  in  the  actualization  of  this  revelation  a  correlated 
spiritual  process  within  man  is  involved.  This  spiritual  pro- 
cess within  man  is  biblical  inspiration ;  and  of  it,  in  his  own 
degree  and  grade,  according  to  his  personality  and  position  in 
the  kingdom  of  redemption,  every  subject  of  revelation  par- 
takes. Such  inspiration  may  be  said  to  be  specifically  unlike 
all  other  inspiration,  according  to  the  characteristics  which 
render  special  and  unique  the  revelation  to  which  it  belongs. 
A  specific  kind  of  inspiration  may  be  said  to  exist  as  the 
subjective  condition  of  the  special  and  unique  revelation :  this 
kind  is  due  to  the  characteristics  of  that  work  which  the  spirit 
of  revelation  accomplishes  in  order  that  revelation  may  be 
accomplished  within  man.  The  inspiration  which  is  a  subjec- 
tive condition  of  the  historical  process  of  divine  self-revelation 
in  redemption  is,  then,  a  specific  kind. 

Can  we,  however,  introduce  yet  other  valid  distinctions  into 
the  idea  of  inspiration,  which  shall  enable  us  to  form  a  separate 
class  of  the  biblical  writers  as  such  ?  Is  there  a  specific  kind 
of  inspiration,  which  belongs  to  the  so-called  written  word  of 
God  in  the  Bible  as  distinguished  from  all  other  written  and 
oral  forms  of  expressing  the  same  divine  truth?  To  these 
questions  only  a  negative  answer  can  be  given.  No  theory  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  biblical  authors  has  ever  succeeded  in 
defining  the  characteristics  which  separated  them,  as  writers  of 
Scripture,  from  other  members  of  the  believing  communitr. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  no  theory  can  by  any  possibil- 
ity ever  succeed  in  framing  such  a  definition.  For  the  claims 
and  phenomena  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  all  the  philosophy  of 
revelation  and  inspiration,  directly  contradict  every  such  theory. 
We  may  confidently  begin  an  attack  upon  every  such  theory  at 
its  strongest  possible  point ;  viz.,  at  the  apostolic  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  Of  these  men  we  may  indeed  affirm  with 
Cremer,  that  inspiration'  is  ^^  their  gift  of  office ;  it  is  their  cha- 
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ristics  are  manifestlj-  only  such  as  belong  to  the  aeci- 
foiin,  and  not  to  the  essence  of  revelation  and  inispi- 

But  revelation  and  inspiration  themselves  belong  to 
le  religious  community :  in  specific  kind,  though  by  no 
1  degree  or  result,  they  are  the  same  for  all  members 
immunity.  Within  the  limits  of  biblical  revelation,  no 
ons  of  kind  in  inspiration  can  be  admitted, 
lat  which  distinguishes  the  authoi-s  of  Sacred  Scripture 
lier  members  of  the  community  of  believers  is  more 
it,  and,  historically  considered,  it  is  more  fundanieiit;il. 
ilifference  in  the  kind  of  their  inspiration.  Their  dl- 
is  chiefly  due  to  their  unique  position,  as  detemiineii 
divine  plan,  with  respect  to  the  historical  process  of 
:lf-reveIation  in  redemption.  By  this  position  tliey  are 
constituted  to  be  the  founders  and  guides  of  a  religious 
ity.  For  this  position  they  are  equipped  in  manifold 
der  the  one  divine  plan.  To  certain  of  them  are  given 
lest  insight  and  largest  knowledge  of  that,  to  know 

necessary  for  the  building-up  of  the  community.  Tliis 
ge,  so  far  as  it  is  a  knowledge  of  revealed  truth,  can  be 

only  through  inspiration  as  its  subjective  condition. 

fact  does  not  render  the  inspiration  specifically  diffei^ 
I  that  of  other  members  of  the  community.  Failh  in 
1  of  the  bearers  of  revelation  can  never  be  founded 
)elief,  or  inference,  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  that  divine 
i  which  wrought  upon  them,  considered  apart  from  llie 
f  the  word  itself.  The  truth  of  revelation  brings  with 
oof  that  those  who  receive  and  promulgate  such  tnith 
!  Spirit  of  God.    To  require  that  such  tnith  shall  prove 

an  assumption  as  to  a  specific  kind  of  divine  influence 

which  the  truth  comes,  is  to  require  that  it  shall  sni>- 
;lf  upon  that  which  is  far  weaker  than  itself.  Tlie 
f  God  possesses,  indeed,  the  predicate  of  insiiiration ; 
luman  word  can  be  proved  to  be  a  word  of  God  by  any 

distinction  in  the  kind  of  inspiration  through  wLich  it 

then,  as  the  subjective  condition  of  that  special  and 
evelation  which  the  Bible  contains,  that  the  inspiration 
iters  is  specifically  distinguished  from  everj'  other  kind, 
specific  distinction  belongs  to  the  biblical  authors,  not 
ra  of  Scripture,  but  as  subjects  of  biblical  revelation, 
piration  is,  moreover,  specifically  the  same  for  all  the 
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liters.  The  title  "  words  of  God  "  belongs  tpecijicaily, 
to  certain  truths  which  have  been  revealed  during  the 
rocess  of  divine  Belf-revelation  iii  redemption,  by  in- 
of  the  subjects  of  this  revelation.  Those  moments 
of  revelation  which  have  come  to  the  members  of  the 
community  by  supernatural  illumining,  elevating,  and 
of  their  spiritual  activities,  are  all  worthy  to  be  called 
God.  Pre-eminently  worthy  —  since  they  belong  to 
st  grade  in  importance  and  distinctive  value  of  the 
;ie8  of  truth  —  are  the  divine  self-communications  to 
\uA  apostles.  There  have  been,  then,  many  words  of 
nen  through  the  process  of  his  self-revefding  in  re- 
many  divine  words,  which  are  all  endued  with  Bpecifi- 
same  characteristics  of  revelation  and  inspiration,  a 
imber  have  been  preserved.  But  a  number  of  discon- 
irds  of  God  cannot  make  up  the  true  Divine  Word, 
vever,  the  objective  and  historic  process  (revelation) 
subjective  and  spiritual  process  (inspiration)  have 
lected  with  each  other  organically,  the  past  course  of 
.  has  resulted  ia  sometliing  more  than  the  preserva- 
number  of  disconnected  words  of  God.  We  have  on 
iny  words  of  God,  and  they  are  set  in  that  sacred 
liich  is  itself  an  abiding  and  developing  word:  we 
organism  of  the  words  of  God.  The  many  words, 
nized  by  the  same  Divine  Spirit  which  procured  their 
,  have  become  one  Word  of  God.  It  was  previously 
provisional  way  (chap.  i.  p.  279),  "  The  Word  of  God 
all  those  ethi co-religious  &ct3  and  truths,  which, 
ether  in  their  organic  unity  and  regarded  in  their 
!lations,  give  us  the  true  history  and  essential  ideas 
iplcs  of  the  kingdom  of  redemption."  This  statement 
ow  regard  as  confirmed  and  expanded  by  the  subse- 
Hussions.  We  may,  therefore,  now  say  in  a  more  neai^ 
ay :  The  Word  of  God  is  that  organism  of  truth,  con- 
both  fact  and  doctrine,  wliich  has  been  made  known 
storic  process  of  divine  self-revelation  in  redemption 
hose  spiritual  activities  were  for  that  puq>ose  super- 
illumined,  quickened,  and  purified.  That  the  Word 
1  this  most  specific  meaning  really  exists,  can  be  made 
f  to  one  who  takes  the  biblical  view  of  revelation, 
n,  sacred  history,  and  all  the  relations  of  the  spirit  of 
le  Spirit  of  God. 
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a  Pauline  letter  to  be  loi 
cally  higher  position  than 
to  exclude  sll  the  oral  am 
biblical  revelation,  except 
the  CanoD  of  the  Old  an 
be  called  true  words  of  ( 
extretnest  conclusions  of  t 
Nor  can  we  identify,  ii 
the  books,  sections,  and  v 
cannot  so  lower  the  predii 
all  the  sections  of  the  £ 
God,  in  the  Bpeeific  me 
apply  the  predicate  of  re^ 
of  the  Bible  which  do  not 
may  justly  affirm,  that  is  ' 
rect  result  of  the  Spirit 
community.  But  of  cert 
Testament,  and  of  much  '. 
we  cannot  predicate  revel 
word.  The  same  truth  i 
of  inspiration.  In  that  t 
belongs  to  all  the  produi 
genius,  we  might  call  cer 
title  does  not  belong  in 
thus  we  should  fail  to  co 
writings.  There  is,  inde 
calling  certain  portions  of 
this,  that  they  are,  in  fi 
predicate  of  inspiration,  i 
belongs  specifically  to  th 
striated  in  its  applicatior 
choice,  either  to  abandon 
lical  revelation  and  its 
restrict  their  uae  to  certai 
ings.  In  what  sense,  for 
torical  portions  of  the  0 
the  true  idea  of  the  div 
nspired  ?  Only  in  a  sen 
nspiration  as  a  specific  d: 
n  some  cases  of  the  Hel 
afiirm  for  them  even  the 
Only  upon  the  ground  th. 
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]>od,  also,  because  it  conveys  the  truth  from  God, 

honor  of  God  (John  vii,  16,  18).  This  word  the 
over  to  their  hearers,  when  preaching  the  gospel, 
itelj  exhort  them  to  keep  (1  Cor.  xi.  2 ;  2  Thess. 
m.  vi.  20).i  This  word  God  sent  first  to  the  sous 
ts  z.  S6)  by  the  mouths  of  their  prophets ;  for  it 
if  the  kingdom  of  God  (o  XAyot  r^t  fiacnXtuM,  Matt, 
word  of  redemption. 

of  God  is  conceived  of  in  the  New  Testament, 
s  figures  of  speech,  as  containing  the  norm  of 
ind  the  expression  of  the  divine  will.  It  is  a  pro- 
;y  which  causes  the  growth  of  a  divine  kingdom 

ff. ;  1  Pet.  i.  23) ;  it  propagates  the  message  of 
I  may  even  be  considered  as  being  itself  the  self- 
nessage  of  salvation.  It  produces  faith  (Rom.  i. 
ices  a  spiritual  crisis  in  the  individual  (Heb.  iv. 
the  world  (Matt.  xxiv.  14).  The  propagation  of 
is  essentially  connected  with  the  spread  of  the 
lergy  of  the  word  of  God,  —  that  is,  with  the 
iching  or  announcement  of  Christ  and  lib  salva- 
:xviii.  19;  Mark  xiii.  10;  Rom.  x.  14  f.).  And 
the  announcement  of  the  personal  Christ  is  the 
i  apostolic  word,  this  word  represents  the  personal 
;aence  of  Christ  in  the  world  (John  xiv.  23  f.,  iv. 

conception  which  attaches  this  word  of  God  to 
:ed  circuit  of  canonical  writings,  and  identifies  it 

the  entire  extent  of  this  circuit,  is  not  simply 
3h  conceptions  as  the  foregoing:'  it  is  subversive 
jtoiy  of  them.  Such  a  conception  attempts  to 
e  canonical  writings  at  the  expense  of  the  purest 
lea  of  the  Divine  Word. 

Testament  the  phrase  "word  of  Jehovah"  (tvtt 
itomary  phrase ;  the  phrase  "  word  of  God  "  being 
mployed  ( Judg.  iii.  20 ;  1  Chron.  xxv.  5).    The 

Lord"  is,  as  we  have  already  seen  (Part  I.  chap, 
icular  message,  or  oracle,  which  comes  unto  or 
)het  (Jer.  i.  4,  II,  ii.  1,  xiii.  8 ;  Ezek.  iii.  16,  vi.  1, 
1  Chron.  xxii.  8) :  sometimes,  however,  the  phrase 
!tively  for  the  summarized  oracles  of  a  single 
los.  i.  1 ;  Mic.  i.  1 ;  Joel  i.  1).    The  way  in  which 
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apply  itself  to  some  recognizable  standard  for  determining  that 
Word  ?  Why  is  it  that  this  Word  is  still  eflScient  in  giving 
to  the  Church  its  rule  of  faith  and  means  of  grace  ?  This  is 
because  a  Canon  of  Sacred  Scripture  exists;  because  certain 
writings  from  the  past  have  been  preserved,  collected,  and  rec- 
ognized as  canonical  Scripture.  But  why  is  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  when  we  speak  of  these  writings  as  canonical,  we 
imply  8omethin|^  more  than  the  mere  historical  fact  that  they 
have  been  collected  and  preserved  ?  Why  do  we  with  propriety 
speak  of  the  biblical  writings  as  sacred,  revealed,  or  inspired? 
This  is  because  these  writings  contain  the  revealed  and  inspired 
Word  of  God :  it  is  from  their  sacred  content  that  they  derive 
all  their  specific  claim  to  be  called  sacred.  For  revelation  and 
inspiration  belong  primarily  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  only  in 
a  secondary  and  derived  manner  to  the  writings  which  contain 
this  Word. 

Still  other  similar  relations  may  be  represented  by  saying 
that  Sacred  Scripture  is  the  vehicle,  vessel,  or  conveyer,  of  the 
Word  of  God.  It  is  not  so  much  for  what  the  Bible  is,  as  for 
what  it  brings  and  does,  that  the  living  and  growing  commu- 
nity of  believers  builds  up  faith  and  life  by  the  Bible,  surrounds 
it  with  its  protecting  care,  and  fosters  its  effective  use  with 
prayers  and  labors.  The  Bible  is  honored  far  more  by  being 
called  (what  it  really  is)  the  vehicle  of  the  ever-living  and 
ever-aetive  Divine  Word,  than  by  being  designated  (what  it  is 
not)  as  throughout  identical  with  this  Word,  according  to  the 
terms  and  conclusions  of  the  post-Reformation  dogma. 


these  writings  and  the  life  of  this  community  have  entered  into 
our  Bible  and  into  the  religious  life  of  our  day.  Such  relations 
concern  u*,  however,  only  in  so  far  as  they  have  come  to  us 
through  Chriatiatiity,  and  therefore  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
community  of  Christian  believers.  The  interest  felt  by  tlie 
Christian  believer  in  Judaism  and  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is 
indeed  somctliing  quite  beyond  any  merely  archEBological  or 
historical  interest.  It  is  an  interest  which  is  measured  only  by 
measuring  the  relations  in  which  this  more  ancient  religion 
stands  to  the  Christian  religion.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
this  fact  must  be  allowed  to  operate  in  two  dii-ections;  viz, 
botli  inclusively  and  exclusively.  The  relations  in  wbich  tk 
Jewish  community  of  believers  stood  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
may  be  either  accepted  or  rejected  by  us,  according  to  the  waj 
in  which  they  have  been  either  included  within,  or  excluded 
from,  the  Christian  religion.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  can  affoid 
to  the  Choreh  of  the  present  era  —  to  the  Christian  Church  — 
a  norm  or  rule  of  faith,  and  a  means  of  grace  or  a  guide  to  right 
conduct,  only  in  the  measure  in  which  tliey  have  been  really 
taken  up  into  the  faith  and  discipline  of  Christianity.  What- 
ever, therefore,  is  of  merely  historical  character  in  the  former 
relations  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  roust 
be  considered  as  already  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  h[storit.^il 
portions  of  the  inquiry.  Whatever  in  those  Scriptures  has  cot 
been  taken  up  into  Christianity  cannot  give  the  rule  of  failb  or 
furnish  a  means  of  grace  to  Christian  believers.  The  Bihie 
which  we  are  considering  is  the  Bible  as  it  now  is,  in  its  totality 
and  with  the  dominance  of  its  distinctively  Christian  portions 
kept  clearly  in  view.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  as  Jews,  but  as 
Christians,  that  we  are  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  to  our  own  community  of  believing  souls. 

The  relations  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church  may  be  described 
as  they  grow  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  have  actualized  and  exemplified  themselves  in  the  history 
of  Christianity.  But  they  need  particular  treatment  both  in 
respect  to  the  contents  of  faith  which  the  Church  holds  and 
to  its  development  of  doctrine,  and  also  in  respect  to  its  life 
of  faith  and  good  works.     Inasmuch  as  each  believer  comes 
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historic  process  of  the  revelation  of  redemption.  The  one  fact 
which  furnishes  the  historical  ground  for  all  these  relations  is 
the  fact  that  the  same  Divine  Spirit,  by  his  working  in  histoiy, 
has  both  organized  that  Word  of  God  in  redemption  through 
Jesus  Christ  which  the  Bible  contains,  and  is  also  organizing 
the  Church  of  Christ  with  life  from  its  Lord  and  Head.  It  is 
this  Spirit  to  whom  the  revelation  and  inspiration  of  the  Divine 
Word  are  due,  and  as  well  the  perpetual  construction  and  in- 
spiration of  the  Christian  Church.  The  very  nature  of  revela- 
tion, then,  provides  for  both  a  Word  of  God  and  a  community 
of  believers :  it  provides  for  the  making  of  God  known  in  his- 
tory as  the  Redeemer,  and  for  an  actual  redemption  of  man- 
kind. Such  a  Word  of  God  as  will  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
divine  self-revelation  in  redemption  cannot,  however,  consist  of 
isolated  and  single  communications :  the  different  words  must 
become  organically  related  in  history,  so  as  to  make  one  true 
Word  of  God.  Such  a  community  of  believers  as  will  serve 
the  same  purposes  cannot  consist  of  here  and  there  an  individ- 
ual :  it  must  be  a  true  community,  a  spiritual  and  organic  soci^ 
ety  growing  under  the  impulses  of  one  spiritual  life  throughout 
all  ages  of  the  world.  The  one  Church  and  the  one  Word  of 
God  proceed  from  the  one  Divine  Spirit.  But  inasmuch  as 
both  have  come  progressively  forth  from  their  one  spiritual 
source,  their  relations  are  to  be  understood  only  as  they  realize 
themselves  in  a  course  of  history.  A  spiritual  agency  unites 
the  Divine  Word  and  the  Church  in  a  unity  of  spiritual  life 
and  development.  This  agency  is  no  other  than  the  Eternal 
Divine  Spirit,  the  source  of  all  clear  light  and  pure  spiritual 
life. 

The  Church  may  be  said,  then,  to  be  dependent  for  its  veiy 
existence  upon  the  Word  of  God.  In  saying  this  we  only 
affirm  the  spiritual  and  divine  origin  of  the  Church  through 
the  communications  of  the  truth  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ  fronJ 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  origin  of  the  Church  is  in  revelation  and 
inspiration.  Its  faith  is  not  turned  toward  the  reception  of 
truths  which  are  of  human  devising,  the  results  merely  of  the 
discoveries  of  genius  or  the  deductions  of  clear  reasoners.  The 
faith  of  the  Church  is  receptive  of  the  contents  of  divine  rev- 
elation as  this  revelation  has  come  in  the  person  of  Christ 
But  Christ  as  a  person  is  not  the  complete  object  of  faith  unless 
he  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  all  those  anticipations  and  prepa- 
rations which  constitute  the  essential  ethico-religious  contents 
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such  emphasis  upon  the  offic 
gi't^at  tliKt  emphu^is  i»,  we  m( 
all  thiit  hna  been  i>aid  iipuii  thi: 
muiiies  and  more  iudirect  reft 
so  frequently  hitherto.     In  the 

is  a  divine  revelation  of  truth  in  the  inspired  miud,  which  takes 
such  clear  funn  that  it  can  be  given  to  men  in  articulate 
speech,  or  other  significant  symbol.  Upon  such  words  of  God, 
such  rational  products  of  supernatural  communicatioua,  the 
Jewi:ih  Cliurch  was  founded.  The  teachers  of  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment, therefore,  both  show  their  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  also  aptly  conform  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
their  nation,  when  they  speak  of  the  Christian  Church  ki 
fomided  upon  the  apostolic  word,  —  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
gospel  (compare  Acts  xiii.  48,  xvi.  82  f.,  xvii.  13).  As  the 
unmber  of  believers  increases,  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  itself 
declared  to  wax  and  grow  strong  (Acts  xix.  20,  and  compue 
Rom.  X.  8-17). 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  must  assert  the  dependeuc«, 
in  some  sort,  of  the  Word  of  God  upon  the  Church.  It  would, 
indeed,  contradict  or  vitiate  all  the  views  which  it  has  been 
our  object  to  establish,  if  we  were  to  declare,  in  the  strict  seii^ 
of  the  phrase,  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the  natural  creation 
of  the  Church.  The  source  of  revelation,  the  objective  and 
ultimate  ground  of  revelation,  can  never  be  found  in  that  body 
of  believers  whose  faith  accepts  the  revelation  as  coming  fruui 
a  divine  source  and  as  having  a  divine  personal  .ground.  That 
which  is  itself  grounded  is  not  the  gi'ound  of  that  upon  which 
it  is  grounded.  And  yet  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the 
Word  of  God,  upon  which,  regarded  as  the  continuance  of 
Christ  the  truth,  and  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  the  Cliristian 
Church  is  founded,  is  itself  dependent  for  its  very  existence 
upon  this  same  Church.  Even  He  upon  whose  word  the 
Church  founds  itself  represents  himself  as  entering  into  or- 
ganic relations  with  the  commnnity  of  believers.  To  recur  to 
the  statements  of  Dorner  just  quoted:  It  is  in  the  Church 
that  the  continuance  of  that  prophetic  office  of  Christ  Uikes 
place  whicli  produced  the  abiding  Word  of  God.  With  respect 
to  those  writings  which  contain  the  Word  of  God,  scripturally 
fixed,  we  must  say,  in  order  to  give  due  weight  to  the  facta 
of  historv.  that  they  are  all  the  product  of  the  spiritual  activi- 
ties of  the  Church.    The  Word  of  God  which  is  in  Uie  writ- 
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of  all  human  con 

its  faith,  80  far  as 

of  its  means  of  g 

tolic  confession  of  Christ,  it  is  founded  upon  the  rock,  and 

need  not  fear  being  shaken.     It  receives  its  truth,  and  its 

power  to  exercise  authority,  from  the  divine  right  to  reprobate 

or  to  declare  ealvation.     It  has  all  power,  and  can  open  the 

gates  of  heaven  and  hell  (compare  Matt.  xvi.  18-20,  xviii.  18). 

As  his  bride,  it  must  be,  and  it  is,  pure  and  spotless  and 

undefiled. 

Such  a  living  actualization  of  the  presence  and  predicates 
of  Christ  as  the  Christian  Church  is,  cannot,  then,  be  limited 
by  any  form  of  words.  For  this  Church  is  herself  spirit  and 
life^,  because  Christ,  the  Spirit  and  Life,  dwells  in  her,  and 
perpetually  works  through  her  as  the  living  and  growing  oigan 
of  his  own  life.  She  must  receive  his  word  interiorly  and  in 
her  own  consciousness ;  she  is  his  constant  and  living  word  to 
humanity.  Life  is  more  than  utterance,  and  spiritual  power 
is  more  than  words  (compare  1  Cor.  iv.  19  f.).  Only  as  the 
Church  by  her  living  voice,  and  out  of  her  own  experience  as 
alive  in  Christ,  utters  the  Word  of  God,  has  this  Word  any 
real  existence  or  efficiency  among  men.  The  Church,  then, 
may  be  called  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  (crrSXiKnu 
thpaliofia  1%  AXtjSaa^,  1  Tim.  iii.  15) ;  for  this  truth  comes  to 
men  as  unfolded  within,  and  presented  through,  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  believing  community.  To  this  same  community  the 
guardianship  and  preservation  of  the  truth  is  committed.  The 
truth  of  Christ  rests,  then,  upon  the  Church.  "Throughout," 
says  Frank  (II.  p. 410  f,),  "it  is  the  congregation  of  God,  that 
is,  the  Church,  which,  by  virtue  of  its  communion  with  the 
glorified  Saviour,  bears  in  itself  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  by 
means  of  such  inspiration  have  the  sacred  authors  spoken  and 
written  God's  Word."  For  it  was  as  members  and  organs  of 
one  body  of  believers,  that  they  all-  including  the  apostles, 
were  made  the  inspired  bearers  of  divine  communications  to 
men.  It  was  not  the  apostles  as  individuals,  and  for  their  own 
sakes,  whom  Jesns  selected  and  commissioned,  but  the  apostles 
as  organs  of  revelation  to  the  body  of  which  they  themselves 
constituted  the  earliest  members.  The  Church  must  always 
be,  by  reason  of  its  very  constitution,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

It  must  be  concluded,  then,  that  the  true  conceptions  of  both 
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« 

past  process  of  redemption,  constantly  operates  within  the  soul 
of  every  believer,  revelation  and  inspiration  can  never  cease 
within  the  Church.     Inspiration  and  revelation  must  coutiuue 
in  a  living  process,  or  that  which  is  past  will  become  dead  past, 
—  will  become,  that  is  to  say,  only  a  claimant  for  the  title  of 
revelation,  and  not  a  revelation  realized.     A  Word  of  God, 
subjective  and  sounding  within  the  living  consciousness  of  the 
body  of  believers,  must  testify  to  the  same  verities  which  are 
recorded  in  the  fixed  form  of  the  objective  word.    The  Spirit 
in  the  Book  and  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  human  spirit  must 
together  utter  their  testimony,  if  the  true  Word  of  God  is  to 
be  known  and  made  operative  among  men.    Without  the  word 
subjective,  the  words  of  the  books  would  be  merely  so  many 
things  that  have  been  written  at  a  certain  date  in  the  past, 
by  presumably  such  and  such  authors,  and  with  more  or  less 
of  evidence  for  their  truthfulness  according  to  the  nature  of 
each  case.     But  without  the  word  objective,  the  so-called  inner 
communications  of  the  Spirit  could  not  unite  themselves  with 
*the  past  time  of  revelation,  or  come  into  organic  relations  with 
other  spiritual  movements  of  the  same  body,  or  be  tested  by 
the  infallible  Word  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  discussion  of  the  general  relations  which  exist  between 
the  Bible  and  the  Church  requires  a  further  statement  of  cer- 
tain particular  relations  which  exist  between  the  Word  of 
God  in  Scripture  and  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  commu- 
nity of  believers.  Of  these  particular  relations,  some  are  such 
as  belong  to  the  objective  and  the.  subjective  elements  of  the 
piocess  of  revelation;  others  are  the  more  special  relations 
which  are  involved  in  the  fact  that  the  Bible  brings  to  us  the 
only  information  respecting  the  true  word  of  Christ. 

The  relations  which  exist  between  the  more  purely  objective 
and  the  more  purely  subjective  elements  in  the  process  of 
biblical  revelation  are,  in  part,  dependent  upon  the  true  con- 
ception of  man  as  the  organ  of  revelation.  Using  the  word 
"reason  "  for  the  sum  of  man^s  ethical  and  religious  powers, — 
his  ethico-religious  faculty,  —  we  are  warranted  in  speaking  of 
tlic  human  reason  as  the  only  organ  of  revelation.  According 
to  the  laws  to  which  attention  has  already  been  directed,  all 
revelation  must  take  place  in  and  through  the  reason,  and 
according  to  the  constitutional  forms  of  its  normal  powers. 
By  the  human  reason,  divine  revelation  enters  into  human  self- 
consciousness,  and  becomes  a  real  divine  self-communication* 
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of  Christian  reason.  It  is  not,  then,  tradition  in  the  dead  sense 
of  certain  Roman-Catholic  writers,  or  human  reasonings  upon 
ethical  and  religious  matters  in  the  shallow  meaning  of  the  old 
Rationalism,  but  the  living  and  growhig  ethical  and  religious 
consciousness  of  the  Church  Catholic,  as  energized,  illumined, 
and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  true  complement 
of  the  Word  of  God  in  Scripture.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  it  is  especially  difficult  even  to  conceive  of  this  Christian 
reason  as  receiving  revelations  in  contravention  of  the  laws  and 
truths  which  give  it  its  own  peculiar  being.  Such  alleged  rev- 
elations could  never  be  received  as  contents  of  faith  within  the 
Christian  consciousness.  All  things  contrary  to  its  own  essen- 
tial nature  it  must  reject,  no  matter  with  what  claims  thej 
may  appear  before  it. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  office  of  the  Cliristian  consciousness 
can  never  become  one  of  mere  passivity  in  its  relations  to  the 
Word  of  God.  This  reason  utters,  discerns,  appropriates,  tests, 
and  applies  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  not  without  good  groimds 
that  Pfleiderer^  accuses  the  extreme  supernaturalism  which 
seemed  glad  to  dishonor  human  reason,  and  which  affected  to 
confine  the  office  of  reason  to  the  grammatical  and  logical  han- 
dling of  the  truths  of  revelation,  of  making  revelation  itself 
merely  docetic.  In  order  that  revelation  may  exist  as  a  factor 
in  human  life  and  human  experience,  it  must  itself  be  uttered 
by  the  human  ethico-religious  faculty.  For  this  is  the  univer- 
sal and  necessary  law :  the  contents  of  revelation  must  become 
the  contents  of  human  self-consciousness.  It  is  always  within 
the  Christian  consciousness  that  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ 
realizes  itself  as  the  contents  of  Christian  faith.  It  is  only  the 
affirmation  and  utterance  given  to  the  objective  Word  of  God 
by  this  ethical  and  religious  consciousness,  which  can  translate 
bare  facts  and  words  into  real  and  living  contents  of  £aith. 
This  act  of  translation  must  be  performed,  so  to  speak,  by  eveij 
individual  Christian  consciousness  in  every  age  of  the  Church, 
and  by  the  common  activities  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
Church  Catholic  in  every  age.  That  the  Word  of  God  may 
become  contents  of  faith,  it  must  be  perpetually  uttered  anew 
within  the  Christian  consciousness. 

It  also  belongs  to  the  moi*al  consciousness,  to  discern,  appro- 
priate, test,  and  apply  the  Word  of  God.  In  order  that  there 
may  be  a  rational  recognition  of  what  is  the  true  Word  of  God, 

1  Die  Religion,  I.  p.  368 1 
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all  authority  is  the  Christian's  own :  "  his  agreement  with  the 
faith  of  all  time  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  peculiarity 
of  Christendom."  This  peculiarity  of  Christehdom  is  a  peculiar 
unity  of  consciousness  by  way  of  faith.  For  this  cause  the 
same  author  understands  by  the  proof  of  tradition  an  appeal 
to  the  abiding  and  general  consciousness  of  Christian  believers. 
From  the  same  cause  comes  the  recognized  necessity  that  the 
Church  shall  constantly  test  its  own  symbols,  and  revise  them 
in  the  light  of  a  developing  Christian  consciousness,  and  by  use 
of  that  indestructible  norm  of  faith  which  is  furnished  in  Sacred 
Scripture.  For,  as  Twesten  ^  has  well  said,  "  The  reception  of 
the  symbols  rests  upon  a  repetition  of*  their  original  produc- 
tion out  of  the  same  spirit  out  of  which  they  proceeded,  and 
which  is  still  always  alive  in  every  true  branch  of  the  Church." 
Both  the  means  and  the  criteria  of  the  revealed  truth  are  fur- 
nished by  the  redeemed  conscience,  the  ethico-religious  con- 
sciousness of  the  Church  of  God. 

The  foregoing  truths,  and  all  others  similar  to  them,  do  not 
legitimately  issue,  however,  in  the  subordination  of  the  objec- 
tive to  the  subjective,  of  the  Word  of  God  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  body  of  believers.  Much  less  do  they  issue  in  the  con- 
clusions of  so-called  Rationalism.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
other  and  higher  organ  of  revelation  than  the  ethico-religioiia 
faculty ;  and  that  this  faculty,  when  it  becomes  a  true  Christian 
consciousness  by  the  reception  of  the  contents  of  faith  and  by 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  discerns  and  testa  the  Word 
of  God.  But  the  position  of  this  faculty  toward  the  truth  of 
revelation  can  never  be  that  of  an  independent  critic  and  judge; 
much  less  that  of  a  creator  or  architect  toward  his  creation  or 
construction.  We  have  already  seen,^  that,  according  to  the 
biblical  and  truly  philosophical  view,  what  we  call  conscience, 
or  the  ethical  faculty  in  man,  is  never  to  be  conceived  of  as 
exercising  its  functions  in  a  merely  natural  way.  It  is  a  nat- 
ural faculty,  in  that  it  belongs  to  the  constitution  of  man  as 
a  spiritual  existence,  made  in  the  image  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
It  is  the  central  element  of  that  nature  of  man  which  Trende- 
lenburg has  called  a  "divine  lineage"  within  us,  by  virtue  of 
which  we  know  what  is  true  to  think  and  right  to  do.  It  is 
the  error  of  Schenkel,*  and  of  all  others  who  hold  essentially 

1  Do;;mat1k  der  Erangeliscli-Lutherischen  Kircbe,  ed.  1838, 1,  p.  298  f. 

*  Compare  pp.  2^3  ff.,  382 1,  396  ff. 

•  Christliche  Doi;matik,  I.  pp.  135-155,  213-822 ;  and  compwe  B.  HoCmann, 
Lehre  von  dein  Gewissen,  pp.  216  ff. 
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ited.  The  Christian  consciousness,  indeed,  cannot  be  spoken 
of  as  though  any  of  the  truths  which  it  possesses  were  the 
results  of  a  natural  development  of  the  human  reason.  The 
most  fundamental  truths  and  feelings  of  this  consciousness 
have  a  constant  reference  to  the  same  supernatural  verities 
which  revelation  in  the  objective  word  presents.  To  suppose 
that  this  consciousness  can  take  the  position  of  independent 
critic  and  judge  toward  the  Word  of  God,  is,  then,  in  the 
last  analysis,  to  suppose  that  Christ  in  history  can  be  essen- 
tially other  than  Christ  in  the  human  soul.  The  individual 
can  be  brought  into  relations  of  hostility  to  the  objective  Word 
of  God  in  redemption  only  upon  the  supposition  that  his  con- 
sciousness is  not  that  of  a  redeemed  individual,  or  that  either 
its  deliverances  or  those  of  the  Divine  Word  in  Scripture 
have  been  misunderstood.  The  Church  can  take  a  relation 
of  hostility  to,  or  independence  of,  the  essential  truths  of 
its  own  Scriptures,  only  upon  the  absurd  supposition  that  it 
can  cease  to  have  its  own  organic  life  as  the  body  of  Christ 
nourished  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  yet  continue  to  exist  as  a 
Church  of  Christ.  The  ethico-religious  consciousness  of  the 
body  of  believers  was  at  the  first  founded  upon  certain  great 
historical  verities,  upon  certain  facts  and  truths  of  the  divine 
self-revelation  in  redemption.  For  the  Church  to  admit  the 
falsity  of  these  alleged  facts  and  truths,  would  be  to  destroy 
the  ground  of  its  own  life.  It  cannot  remain  a  Christian 
Church  under  the  persuasion  that  its  life  and  development 
originated  in  falsehood.  In  rejecting  the  objective  Word  of 
God,  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  would  surrender  its  own 
life :  in  doubting  or  limiting  this  Word,  it  would  destroy  the 
organic  nature  of  its  own  development.  We  see,  then,  that 
as  the  very  existence  and  growth  of  the  so-called  natural  con- 
science implies  a  divine  revelation,  and  a  consonance  of  all  the 
truths  revealed  within  this  conscience,  so,  and  a  fortiori^  does 
the  very  existence  and  growth  of  a  Christian  consciousness 
imply  the  consonance  of  its  experience  as  a  subjective  word 
with  that  objective  word  to  which  its  own  activities  have  un- 
ceasing reference.  The  position  in  which  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness is  supposed  to  set  itself  up  as  an  independent  critic 
or  judge  of  the  Word  of  God,  or  is  conceived  of  as  engaged  in 
the  effort  to  subordinate  to  its  own  ideas  the  testimony  of  that 
Word,  involves  a  number  of  absurd  self-contradictions.  Such 
a  position  can  seem  to  be  reached  only  when  the  assumed 
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Rationalism  needs,  then,  perpetually  to  be  reminded  of  its 
own  irrationality.  When  it  sets  reason  up  as  an  independent 
critic  and  judge  of  all  revelation,  it  divides  reason  against  itself. 
The  very  reason  which  rationalism  would  thus  exalt  has  been 
informed  and  developed  by  a  process  of  divine  self-revelation. 
In  its  own  development  it  must  always,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  feel  its  dependence  upon  the  objective  and  definite 
forms  of  truth  which  it  has  had  made  known  to  it  in  the  past 
course  of  its  own  development.  It  goes  safely  when  it  goes 
humbly,  leaning  on  the  divine  hand  which  has  helped  it  hith- 
erto. And  when  it  walks  arrogantly,  or  runs  heedlessly,  it  uses 
the  strength  derived  from  the  very  God  whom  it  forgets  and 
abjures.  Only  when  one  man's  reason  can  assume  to  do,  at 
every  moment  of  his  rational  existence,  the  entire  work  which 
God  has  done  in  the  whole  race  during  its  past  history,  can 
that  man  be  safe  in  casting  off  the  recorded  and  organic  reason 
of  the  past. 

The  development  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  and  the 
separate  activities  which  constitute  elements  in  that  develop- 
ment, depend,  after  the  analogy  indicated  above,  upon  the 
objective  Word  of  God.  And  at  this  point  the  consideration 
of  the  redemption  of  the  ethico-religious  faculty  of  man  be- 
comes all-important.  For  moral^reason  has  need,  not  only  of 
development,  but  also  of  redemption.  As  it  cannot  have  a 
purely  natural  development,  —  cannot,  that  is  to  say,  develop 
itself, — so  it  cannot  redeem  itself.  For  both  its  development 
and  its  redemption,  the  divine  self-communications  are  neces- 
sary. As  a  spirit,  man  grows  in  what  we  call  a  natural  way, 
and  is  the  subject  of  the  new  birth  and  of  Christian  spiritual 
life,  only  when  he  is  receptive  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  But  this 
development  and  redemption  of  the  moral  reason,  when  used 
as  Christian  consciousness,  is  directly  and  necessarily  depend- 
ent upon  certain  great  facts  and  truths  that  constitute  the 
objective  Word  of  God.  In  order  to  utter  this  Word,  the 
Christian  consciousness  must  first  receive  it:  its  own  very 
existence  is  dependent  upon  the  reception  of  the  objective 
Word.  Its  power  to  discern  and  test  the  various  claimants  to 
the  title  of  a  word  of  God  is  dependent  upon  its  own  faith 
in  the  Word  of  God  Kar  i(oxqv.  Revelation,  regarded  as  a  fixed 
objective  reality,  has,  then,  a  certain  intrinsic  pre-eminence 
over  the  subjective  word  of  the  Christian  consciousness.  By 
the  former,  great  divine  transactions  in  history,  and  great  truths 
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cern  the  Word  of  God  by  an  activity  independent  of  its  own 
past  and  present  connections  with  a  complex  religious  commu- 
nity. The  spirit  of  the  Church  is  not  isolated  and  particular- 
istic :  it  is  the  spirit  of  a  common  faith  and  a  common  life.  The 
knowledge  and  faith  of  each  individual  stands  in  certain  organic 
relations  to  that  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs.  It  is  this 
spirit  common  to  the  entire  body,  which  stands  over  against 
the  Word  of  God  as  scripturally  fixed,  to  discern  it,  receive  it, 
and  make  it  thoroughly  a  matter  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
body.  The  persuasion  that  this  Word  of  God  differs  specific- 
ally from  every  other  in  respect  to  its  relations  to  the  Christian 
consciousness  does  not  spring  simply  from  the  experience  of 
the  individual  in  its  use :  it  is  rather  based  upon  a  great  fact 
of  history,  —  viz.,  that  the  doctrine  and  life  of  the  Christian 
Church  are  blessed  by  the  H©ly  Spirit  in  proportion  to  their 
fidelity  to  this  Word,  and  that  all  the  development  of  this  doc- 
trine and  life  has  its  roots  in  this  Word.^  Only  in  the  unity 
of  faith  and  life  can  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  utter 
and  discern  the  true  Divine  Word.  But  that  which  gives  a 
unity  of  form  to  the  common  faith  and  life  is  the  objective 
Word  of  God,  as  it  has  been  uttered  and  recorded  by  certain 
chosen  organs  of  revelation  in  the  past  times  of  the  Church. 
The  individual  can  never  rightly  become  judge  over  the  Word 
of  God.  So  far  as  the  individual  attempts  such  judgment,  he 
severs  himself  from  the  very  connection  which  gives  him  the 
power  of  right  judgment.  So  far  as  any  sect  or  schismatic 
portion  of  l4ie  Church  attempts  such  judgment,  it  also  sepa- 
rates itself  from  the  Church  Catholic  which  is  always  founded 
upon  the  Word  of  God.  But  the  individual  must  be  judge  of 
the  Word  of  God.  The  individual,  however,  is  a  safe  and 
accurate  judge  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  connections  with  the  common  faith  and  life 
of  the  Church  Catholic.  He  is  judge  of  the  Word  of  God  as 
a  member  of  the  one  Church  of  God.  In  proportion  also  as  any 
section  or  era  of  the  Church  enters  into  the  unity  and  com- 
munion of  the  Church  Catholic,  does  it  become  fitted,  by  an 
enriched  and  illumined  Christian  consciousness,  to  be  a  judge 
or  discemer  of  the  Divine  Word.  But  the  bond  of  this  union 
and  communion  is  not  simply  one  ever-flowing  stream  of  spir- 
itual life,  one  impulse  and  direction  of  ideas  and  feelings  and 
purposes  in  the  souls  of  believers.     The  bond  is  also  a  bond 

^  Compare  Von  Hofmann,  Die  beUlge  Schrift  neaen  Testamento,  L  p.  M 1 
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religious  faculty  must  bow  itself  in  recognition  of  the  un- 
changeable and  infallible  Word  of  God? 

The  more  complete  answer  to  the  above  inquiries  belongs 
to  our  subsequent  consideration  of  the  Bible  as  related  to  the 
rule  of  faith.  But  a  partial  answer  is  here  in  place.  In  brief, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  fixed  and  infallible  form  of  an  objective 
revelation  to  which  the  ethico-religious  consciousness  of  the 
Cliurch  subordinates  itself,  and  upon  which  it  relies  implicitly 
for  the  contents  and  norm  of  its  faith,  is  the  Word  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ.  The  objective  word  of  Christ  furnishes  the 
form  within  which,  and  the  law  according  to  which,  the  sub- 
jective development  of  the  Christian  consciousness  must  take 
place.  It  is  because  the  Bible  brings  to  the  Church  tliis  word 
of  Christ,  that  it  commands  the  reason  and  the  conscience  of 
all  believers.  It  is  only  so  far  as  it  brings  this  word,  that  the 
Bible,  considered  as  a  collection  of  ancient  sacred  writings,  has 
infallible  authority  to  direct  and  limit  the  development  of 
Christian  faith  and  life.  On  the  supposition  that  the  Bible 
does  not  present  the  true  picture  of  the  person  and  doctrine  of 
Clirist,  it  loses  all  its  peculiar  authority. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  Old  Testament  alone  could  never 
furnish  a  Word  of  God  which  should  infallibly  obligate  the 
reason  and  conscience  of  the  Christian  Church.  Its  revelation 
is  all  progressive ;  it  is  fixed  only  as  it  fixedly  looks  forward 
toward  the  centre  and  sum  of  the  divine  self-communications 
in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ.  Its  law  and  its 
prophecy,  its  civil  enactments  and  its  ethico-religious  ideas,  are 
all  relative:  they  are  all  words  of  God,  which  the  consciousness 
of  the  developing  Christian  community  can  regard  as  absolute 
only  in  so  far  as  their  ideal  elements  are  authenticated  and 
embodied  in  Christ. 

If  the  process  of  divine  self-revelation,  as  an  objective  pro- 
cess, had  gone  on  forever  without  reaching  any  culmination 
in  an  infallible  and  perfect  form,  then  there  could  have  been 
no  objective  Word  of  God  to  which  the  subjective  development 
of  the  Church  must  conform.  But  tlie  Word  of  God  came  in 
Clirist.  This  personality,  as  respects  what  it  implicitly  in'as  in 
itself,  what  it  explicitly  declared  itself  to  be,  and  what  it  was 
revealed  as  being  by  the  words  and  writings  of  the  apostles,  is 
tlie  true  infallible  Word  of  God.  It  is,  then,  the  objective  word 
of  Christ  in  the  Bible,  which  makes  the  Bible  a  ground  and 
norm  and  law  unto  the  believing  community.    In  him,  as  pre- 
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the  very  Word  of  God.  Thus,  accordiDg  to  Zamack,^  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures  must  be  first  of  all  a  human  authority; 
while  Beck  ^  exalts  the  necessity  of  what  he  calls  "  pneumatic 
criticism  "  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  fides  divina  gives  the  grounds 
and  limits  absolutely  to  the  fides  humana.  Beck  thus  seems  to 
withdraw  the  evidences  of  Scripture  as  a  concrete  reality  from 
the  sphere  of  objective  fact  and  history,  and  to  make  the  Bible 
dependent  for  its  truthfulness,  in  even  the  most  important  his- 
torical matters,  upon  the  way  it  is  received  by  the  Christian 
consciousness.  There  is,  indeed,  a  necessary  and  fundamental 
relation  which  exists  between  the  historical  verity,  as  proved 
by  critical  and  historical  research,  of  the  objective  Word  of 
God,  and  the  witness  of  the  Christian  consciousness  to  the  ideal 
truths  embodied  in  this  historical  verity.  The  fides  hmana 
and  the  fides  divina  give  grounds  and  limits  to  each  other,  and 
both  also  stand  in  certain  relations  of  reciprocal  dependence 
toward  Sacred  Scripture. 

The  task  of  the  severest  and  most  comprehensive  histoncal 
criticism  belongs,  accordingly,  as  a  sacred  obligation,  to  the 
ethico-religious  faculty  of  the  Church.  The  fides  humana  of 
the  great  majority  of  her  members  must  doubtless,  in  all  places 
and  eras,  rely  upon  tradition  and  upon  the  teaching  of  her 
trusted  scholars.  This  majority  will  feel  themselves  obliged  to 
believe  concerning  the  Bible  —  that  is  to  say,  as  to  the  author- 
ship and  accuracy  of  its  writings,  the  proof  of  their  historical 
trustworthiness,  the  state  of  the  text,  and  the  limits  and  nature 
of  the  Canon  —  precisely  what  they  are  told  by  the  Christian 
scholars  whom  they  trust.  Upon  this  "  human  faith,"  as  an 
historical  foundation,  their  "  divine  faith  "  will  have  to  repose. 
But  the  foundation  cannot  permanently  remain  unless  it  be 
constantly  examined  anew,  and  shown  to  be  a  solid  and  secure 
foundation.  The  fides  divina  of  the  Church  at  large  cannot 
permanently  repose  upon  foundations  historically  unsound. 
The  act  of  faith  and  the  life  of  faith  are  conditioned  upon  the 
validity  of  the  objective  Word  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  Hence 
the  imperative  and  undiminished  necessity  that  the  Church 
shall  meet  all  the  attacks  of  a  destructive  criticism  with  an 
equally  acute  and  comprehensive  constructive  criticism.  Such 
constructive  criticism  belongs  to  the  ethico-religious  fetcultj  of 

1  Ueher  die  guttliche  Aatorit&t  der  nentestamenUichen  Schxiften,  8tad.  n. 
Krit..  1839,  p.  227  f. 

t  See  hia  System  der  ChxistUohen  Lehre>  p.  213. 
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All  that  has  thus  far  been  said  applies  f'ully  only  to  the 
Word  of  God^  as  it  may  be  distinguished  within  and  from  the 
concrete  reality  of  canonical  Scripture,  and  to  the  Christian 
Church  as  an  ideal  religious  community  capable  of  reahzing 
the  predicates  which  were  given  to  it  by  Christ.  The  ideJ 
construction  of  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  Word 
must  therefore  be  modified  by  the  facts  of  history.  The  Bible, 
regarded  as  a  collection  of  sacred  writings  which  contain  the 
Divine  Word  of  redemption  but  are  not  throughout  identical 
with  it,  cannot  stand  in  these  simple  ideal  relations  to  the 
Christian  Church.  Other  considerations,  which  grow  out  of  its 
historical  limitations, — its  elements  of  human  imperfection  and 
weakness,  its  nature  as  a  growth  in  which  only  the  highest  and 
final  things  are  absolute  and  all  others  are  relative  to  them,— 
must  characterize  the  relations  of  the  Bible  to  the  Church.  In 
other  words,  we  cannot  speak  of  the  Christian  community  of 
believers  as  though  its  collection  of  sacred  writings  were 
throughout  identical  with  the  infallible  and  objective  Word  ot 
God  in  Jesus  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  that  which  historical 
criticism  teaches  us  to  be  true  of  the  Bible,  critical  examination 
of  the  history  of  the  Church  teaches  us  to  be  true  of  the  com- 
munity of  believers.  The  Church  in  history  must  be  distin- 
guished, for  our  purpose,  from  the  ideal  Church, — from  the 
pure  and  spotless  bride  of  Christ.  THe  Christian  Church  in 
history  has  never  yet  been  wholly  conformed  to  its  own  idea,  as 
this  idea  was  left  us  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
Through  all  its  historical  existence  it  has  striven  forward, 
under  the  impulse  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit  and  yet  under 
the  limitations  and  imperfections  of  human  history,  toward  the 
realization  of  its  own  idea.  As  the  ideal  Church,  it  is  an  organ 
of  truth  which  is  absolute,  clear,  and  unmixed  with  error,  and 
which  flows  in  an  uninterrupted  stream  from  its  source  in  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  But  in  its  past  history  it  has  never  yet  shown 
itself  as  an  unfailing  organ  of  all  the  truth.  It  has  shown, 
however,  an  abiding  and  a  growing  power  to  overcome  error 
with  truth,  and  to  unfold  in  its  spiritual  and  secret  connections 
that  indestructible  norm  of  truth  which  is  given  by  the  Word 
of  God  in  Sacred  Scripture. 

We  aie  required,  then,  to  discriminate  the  ideal  spirit  and 
tendency  of  the  Church  as  it  is  exhibited  amidst  the  actual  and 
particular  developments  of  its  doctrine  and  life.  In  doing  tlus 
it  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  reverse  any  of  the  essential 
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in  an  imperfect,  anticipatory,  and  tj^ical  way.  The  relation  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  the  Old  Testament  is  therefore  defined 
and  limited  by  the  relation  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  Christ. 

The  Bible  is  dependent  upon  the  Church  for  the  fixing  of  its 
limits  as  a  collection  of  canonical  writings.  Nor  is  the  depend- 
ence a  matter  which  can  be  adjusted  once  for  all  time ;  for  no 
subsequent  age  of  the  Christian  Church  can  rely  unquestion- 
ingly  and  absolutely  upon  any  preceding  age  —  not  even  the 
earliest — for  fixing  these  limits.  The  study  of  the  origin  of 
the  Canon  is  an  historical  study,  and  in  conducting  it  we  must 
by  all  means  cling  by  the  facts.  The  facts  lead  us  to  recognize 
a  divine  guidance,  which  we  may  call  inspiration,  presiduig 
over  the  discernment  of  the  Church.  But  this  discernment  is 
not  absolute  and  infallible.  The  early  Christian  Church  received 
its  Canon  of  Old-Testament  Scripture  from  the  Jews.  The 
latter  were  not  at  that  time  in  complete  agreement  as  to  its 
exact  limits ;  and,  had  they  been  so,  it  would  still  have  re- 
mained necessary  for  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  subsequent 
ages  of  its  development,  to  test  anew  and  reconstruct  the  Old- 
Testament  Canon.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament  we 
do  not  receive  the  limits  of  its  canonical  writings  with  unques- 
tioning reliance  upon  the  early  Church.  To  do  this  would  be  to 
substitute  a  dead  tradition  for  the  living  function  of  the  inspired 
reason  of  the  Church.  There  need  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  early  Christian  Church  exercised  this  same  function  with 
advantages  of  information,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  our 
own.  And  we  have  already  declared  our  conviction,  that  a 
return  to  the  distinctions  of  position  and  authority  amongst  the 
separate  books,  to  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  early  Church 
held,  would  be  justifiable  in  the  present  time.  But  we  of  the 
present  day  are  obligated  to  make  all  the  necessary  distinctions 
for  ourselves  in  the  exercise  of  the  same  living  function  of  the 
Christian  reason,  and  according  to  our  improved  advantages. 
For,  as  Von  Hofmann  ^  has  truly  declared,  it  would  be  a  sin 
against  both  Church  and  Sacred  Scripture  to  make  the  ignorance 
and  errors  of  the  early  churches  binding  upon  the  faith  of  sub- 
sequent ages  for  fixing  the  limits  of  the  Canon.  This  work  of 
fixing  the  limits  of  the  Bible  is  not  a  work,  however,  for  the 
self-confident  and  isolated  use  of  so-called  private  judgment: 

1  Helllge  Schrift,  I.  p.  15:  compare  the  position  of  Phmppi,  Kixchliche  61aii1)eo»- 
lehre,  I.  pp.  11^205« 
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although  secondary,  is  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  its 
continued  life  and  historical  development  as  a  true  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ.  So  that  the  Church  of  all  ages  subsequent  to  the 
earliest  is  left  dependent,  as  the  earliest  could  not  be,  upon 
the  New-Testament  Scriptures.  For  ourselves,  we  may  adopt 
the  declaration  of  Frank :  ^  **  For  the  evangelical  and  Protestant 
faith-consciousness  there  can  be  no  talk  of  Church  without 
Sacred  Scripture ;  since  this  consciousness,  from  the  beginning 
on,  has  appealed  to  the  Scripture  as  the  supreme  authority." 

The  history  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  history  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  of  the  origins  of  Christianity,  as  that  history  was 
authentically  received  from  original  sources  and  apprehended 
in  accordance  with  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  Church 
of  its  own  time.  This  history  expresses  the  indirect  witness 
of  all  the  early  Church  to  the  historical  origins  of  the  Church, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  apostles  and  apostolic  men  who  composed 
it.  It  is  original,  documental,  and  authentic  in  the  highest 
sense  possible  for  any  history  (urhtindlicK).  Tradition  is,  then, 
incorporated  into  the  New-Testament  histories  in  its  most  valid 
form.  This  tradition  is  twofold.  It  attaches  itself,  in  the  fii'st 
place,  to  the  external  form  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  a  complex 
of  ancient  writings,  belonging  to  a  certain  time,  and  having  a 
certain  authorship.  As  such  a  witness,  we  measure  its  value 
as  we  do  that  of  every  other  historical  witness;  we  attach 
immense  superiority  to  the  New-Testament  history  because  its 
witness  is  the  earliest  and  bnly  authentic.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  we  find  the  earliest  Church  recognizing  in  these  Scrip- 
tures the  same  Spirit  which  it  also  recognized  in  its  own  self- 
consciousness.  In  accepting  them,  therefore,  it  testifies  that 
they  authentically  represent  the  original  spirit  of  Christianity 
in  the  presence  of  its  great  historical  facts.^  Very  early,  then, 
do  we  find  the  Christian  Church  building  itself  upon  this 
authentic  written  tradition  as  to  its  own  origin,  and  adding 
constantly  its  own  witness  to  that  of  the  verj'  earliest  tradition. 
But  the  Church  of  subsequent  ages,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
completely  dependent  upon  the  Bible  for  the  history  of  its  own 
origin  and  growth.  For  all  the  witnesses  ^  both  those  origin- 
ally oral  and  thcJse  originally  written,  both  the  earliest  eye-«nd- 
ear  witnesses  and  the  more  indirect  media  of  these  earliest 

1  rbid.,  II.  p.  394:  compare  Ha»e,  Dogmatik,  I.  pp.  411  ff. 
^  Compare  the  remarks  of  Klaiber,  Das  teBiimonium  SpirUuM  ScmeUt  in  the 
Jahrbiicher  f Ur  deutsche  Theologie,  1857, 11.  p.  42  f. 
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ruptly,  derived  from  the  Bible-  Yet  we  cannot  say  that  the 
faith  of  such  Christians  has  not  been  essentially  Christian  faith, 
or  that  the  oral  proclamation  upon  which  they  have  founded 
it  has  not  contained  enough  of  the  Word  of  God  to  make 
that  faith  secure.  Nor  can  we  claim  that  the  doctrines  of  sal- 
vation, as  accepted  and  taught  by  the  Roman-Catholic  Church, 
are  not  essentially  Christian;  although  the  particular  Roman- 
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God  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  ideal  and  the  absolute,  both  in  con-' 
tents  of  truth  and  in  form,  we  have  found  the  objective  stand- 
ard of  absolute  truth,  —  we  have  found  the  fullest  and  final 
self-revelation  of  God  in  redemption  to  man. 

From  a  fixed  and  central  place  of  authority  in  the  .objective 
word  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  gospel,  we  are  both  able  and  obli- 
gated to  receive  all  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Bible  as  having 
an  authority  which  is  relative  to  him.  Next  to  the  word  of 
redemption  which  Christ  in  his  own  person  is,  and  which  he 
utters  with  his  own  actions  and  speech,  stands  that  apostolic 
word  which  expands,  explains,  and  applies  the  word  of  Ckribt. 
The  authority  of  the  apostolic  word  is  guaranteed  by  the  prom- 
ises of  Christ,  which  were  all  true,  and  were  realized  by  the 
apostles,  in  the  sense  in  which  Christ  meant  them.^  The  apos- 
tolic word  in  the  New  Testament  is  therefore  an  authentic 
and  authoritative  exposition  of  who  Christ  is,  and  of  what  he 
has  done  and  will  do  for  men,  and  of  what  he  requires  of  men 
in  order  that  they  may  be  saved.  The  authority  of  this  apos- 
tolic word  in  the  New  Testament  is  relative  to,  and  confirmed 
by,  the  authority  of  the  objective  word  of  Christ.  Within  the 
limits  already  set,  this  word  has  the  authority  which  belongs 
to  the  teaching  of  Christ's  own  Spirit  through  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  disciples  of  Christ. 

With  an  authority  more  indirectly  derived,  and  always  to  be 
referred  to  and  tested  by  the  authority  of  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles, do  the  non-apostolic  authors  of  the  New  Testament  teach 
us  the  same  divine  truth.  But  of  the  Old  Testament  in  general 
we  must  say  that  all  its  authority  is  relative ;  and  that  authority 
is  to  be  assigned  to  its  several  portions  and  teachings  accord- 
ing to  the  authoritative  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
Hence  it  is  that  Frank*  can  aflBrm  that  a  systematic  and  de- 
fensible treatment  of  the  authority  of  Scripture  must  take  its 
start  from  the  New  Testament ;  and  Rothe  (p.  40)  can  explain 
that  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  relations  of  dogmatics  to  Scrip- 
ture must  be  primarily  understood  only  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  Dorner  ^  can  assert  that  it  is  a  Judaizing  ^rror  to  demand 
of  the  Christian  Church  an  immediate  faith  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, —  a  faith,  that  is,  which  is  not  mediated  by  the  authority 
of  Christ.  "  We  cannot  desire  to  be  firet  Jews  and  then  Chris- 
tians."    With  these  explanations  and  limitations,  then,  we  are 

1  See  Part  T.  chap.  ii.  «  System  der  Christlichen  Wahrheit,  II.  p.  SB  t 

*  Glaubenaleiire,  II.  p.  802  f. 
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for  such  a  demonstration  would  involve  the  overthrow  of  the 
foundations  both  of  biblical  criticism  and  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness. 

We  have  a  right,  furthermore,  to  insist  upon  the  necessity 
that  biblical  science  (historical  and  critical)  shall  receive  its 
impulse  and  spirit,  as  well  as  certain  of  the  laws  controlling  its 
method  of  operation,  from  the  Christian  consciousness.  Thus 
to  insist,  is  not  unreasonable :  it  is  rather  accordant  with  the 
essential  nature  of  such  science.  Every  scien-^e  requires  for  its 
most  successful  pursuit  a  kind  of  tact^  as  well  as  an  acquaint- 
ance with  its  material,  which  is  peculiarly  its  own.  But  the 
tact  required  bj*^  the  science  of  biblical  criticism  involves  an 
operation  of  the  ethico-religious  faculty*  The  biblical  religion 
has  obviously  a  certain  distinctive  spirit^  if  we  may  so  speak, 
which  must  be  sympathetically  recognized  and  appreciated  in 
order  that  the  religion  may  be  scientifically  understood.  The 
Bible  is  obviously  written  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the 
religion  of  whose  facts  and  ideas  it  forms  the  storehouse  and 
record.  The  Bible,  then,  cannot  be  scientifically  understood 
without  that  spirit  which  gives  insight  into  the  nature  of  its 
religion,  and  which  constitutes,  in  part  at  least,  the  requisite 
tact  for  a  successful  pursuit  of  biblical  criticism.  It  does  not 
follow,  of  course,  that  piety  of  the  biblical  type  —  much  less 
that  the  profession  of  piety  of  that  type — is  the  sole  or  chief 
requisite  for  the  best  attainments  of  biblical  science.  It  would 
be  much  more  nearly  true,  however,  to  say  that  the  real  pos- 
session of  piety  of  the  biblical  type  is  one  indispensable  qualifi- 
cation for  the  successful  pursuit  of  biblical  science.  The  truth 
of  this  statement  might  be  tested  by  an  appeal  to  history  and 
experience,  were  not  such  an  appeal  certain  to  be  invidious.* 
This  true  spirit  of  biblical  criticism  is,  however,  precisely  the 
opposite  of  a  blind,  uncandid  adherence  to  a  traditional  ortho- 
doxy in  the  face  of  evidence  from  the  appropriate  historical 
and  critical  sources.  From  such  adherence  there  has  quite  too 
often  issued  a  hideous  course  of  blundering  and  hypocrisy  which 
has  brought  discredit  alike  on  the  results  of  biblical  criticism 
and  on  the  most  sacred  truths  of  the  Christian  consciousness. 
To  maintain  the  authority  of  the  historical,  or  even  of  the 

1  Compare  some  very  interesting  observations  of  Kahnis  tonchinf?  the  spirit  of 
ITcnjfstenberg  as  contrasted  with  tliat  of  Gesenius  and  Winer,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  a  controversial  writing  entitled,  Zengnim  von  den  Grundwahrheiten  des 
Protestantismus  gegen  Dr.  Hengstenberg,  pp.  68  ff. 
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which  authoritatively  discerns  the  true  Word  of  God  as  it  is 
objectively  presented  in  Sacred  Scripture. 

By  the  foregoing  positive  statement  we  reach  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  so-called  testimonium  Spiritus  Saneti.  Tlie 
witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  declared  to  be  the  chief 
witness  for  the  authority  of  the  Bible  in  ethico-religious  mat- 
ters. The  consciousness  of  the  believing  community,  having 
within  it  as  its  inspirer  and  ground  the  same  Holy  Spirit  who 
has  mediately  caused  the  book,  witnesses  with  its  own  imme- 
diate spiritual  authority  to  the  authority  of  the  book.  As  to 
the  validity  of  the  claim  made  in  this  doctrine,  and  as  to  the 
history  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  doctrine,  we  need  not 
enter  into  details.  To  call  attention  to  the  few  following 
statements,  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

According  to  Klaiber,^  it  was  Hutter,  Hunnius,  and  Gerhard 
(the  latter  in  exact  dogmatic  fonn),  who  were  th6  fii-st  theo- 
logians of  the  Reformation  era  to  give  clear  expression  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  testimonium  Spiritus  Sancti  as  proof  of  the 
authority  of  Scripture.  The  germinating  form  of  its  dogmatic 
construction  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  Hutter :  "  The  same 
Spirit  by  whom  those  books  were  written  and  published  testi- 
fies in  our  minds  .  .  .  concerning  their  canonical  authority;*' 
and  again,  "  The  Holj'  Spirit  to-day  is  testifying  in  us  concern- 
ing the  divine  authority  of  Scripture."  Substantially  the  same 
view  of  the  relation  of  the  believer's  inner  experience  to  exter- 
nal authority  is  repeatedly  expressed  in  the  writings  of  Luther 
and  Melanchthon,  and  especially  in  those  of  Zwingli  and  (Ecolam- 
padius.  To  this  view  SchenkeP  gives  a  somewhat  too  loose 
construction  when  he  interprets  it  in  the  following  statement: 
"  The  external  theological  authority  of  the  word  of  Scripture 
fii*st  finds  its  real  confirmation  (jtoahre  BegrUndung^  in  its  agree- 
ment with  the  inner  authority  of  the  Divine  Spirit."  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Luther,^  the  same  Holy  Spirit  who  is  in 
the  Scripture  must  be  in  the  interpreter  of  Scripture:  he  is 
a  heretic  who  interprets  the  Scripture  otherwise  than  as  the 
Spirit  requires.  Zwingli  so  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
inner  witness  to  authorize,  as  it  were,  and  make  effective, 
the  utterances  of  the  book,  as  to  make  himself  liable  to  the 

1  Das  testimonium  Spiritus  Sanctis  Jahrbiicher  I.  dentsche  Theologiei  1^»  ^ 
p.  5f. 

2  Wesen  des  Protestantism ns,  I.  p.  110. 

*  Compare  his  Works  by  Walch,  X VIXI.  pp.  1770  f .  and  9069 1 
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rationalism ;  for,  if  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  makes  us  certain 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Scripture,  who  or  what  will  make  us  ce^ 
tain  that  our  experience  is  really  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  objections  of  Strauss  involve  a 
totally  different  way  of  looking  at  the  nature  of  religion,  its 
evidence,  its  experience,  and  its  faiths,  fi*om  the  true  and  scrip* 
tural  way.  His  objections  involve  also  a  complete  miscon- 
ception of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  relations  which  exist 
between  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  consciousness.  The  Chris- 
tian religion  has  indeed  a  vast  and  conclusive  system  of  evi- 
dences; but  as  an  experience  within  the  soul,  as  an  inner  life,  it 
does  not  follow  as  the  mere  conclusion  of  a  system  of  external 
evidences.  Christian  experience  is  nevertheless  a  reality ;  and, 
as  such,  it  involves  the  reality  of  certain  facts  and  truths  upon 
which  it  is  itself  based.  The  proofs  for  the  reality  of  any  expe- 
rience can  never  be  conclusively  argued  apart  from  the  experi- 
ence itself;  the  reality  cannot  be  made  subjectively  valid  to  one 
who  has  not  had  the  experience.  But  we  are  no  worse  off  in 
this  case  than  in  the  case  of  all  other  ethical  and  religious  mat- 
ters, —  indeed,  than  in  all  matters  the  evidence  for  which  lies  in 
experience.  We  cannot  present  the  proofs  for  the  laws  of  com- 
plementary colors  to  a  blind  man  in  such  a  way  that  he  shall 
recognize  their  validity.  We  cannot  cause  one  deaf  fi-om  birth 
to  verify  in  experience  the  principles  of  harmony.  The  proof 
from  Christian  experience  is  just  as  far-reaching  and  certain  as 
any  proof  from  experience  can  be.  It  is  valid  for  producing 
immediate  conviction  in  as  manj'^  as  have  had,  or  as  are  willing 
to  have,  the  requisite  experience.  It  is  valid  for  testimony  to 
the  truth  before  all  men,  as  far  as  men  are  rightly  willing  to 
receive  on  testimony  that  of  which  they  have  not  themselves 
had  experience. 

The  only  important  difference  between  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  consciousness  of  believers,  and  the  highest  kind 
of  proof  derivable  from  consciousness  upon  ethical  and  reli- 
gious matters,  concerns  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  had 
the  requisite  experience.  Concerning  the  validity  of  certain 
principles  of  morals,  we  are  able  to  appeal  with  confidence  to 
all  who  have  exercised  the  moral  faculty,  and  so  have  had  act- 
ual experience  in  matters  of  morals.  Concerning  the  validity 
of  certain  other  so-called  principles,  we  are  able  to  appeal  only 
to  the  experience  of  a  select  class,  who  have  exercised  the  same 
faculty  in  a  particular  way.     Concerning  certain  matters  of 
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humanity.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  saw  how  indispensable  it  is,  in  order  to  use  the 
authority  of  Scripture  as  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God, 
that  we  should  distinguish  between  the  kernel  and  the  shell  of 
the  Bible.  And  Scheukel  (I.  p.  129)  is  quite  right  when  he 
declares :  "  The  distinction  between  Scripture  and  the  Word 
of  God  is  essentially  Protestant,  and  without  it  the  theological 
authority  of  the  principle  of  Scripture  cannot  be  carried  out." 

But  all  the  objections  to  the  real  meaning  and  force  of  the 
testimonium  Spiritus  Sancti  have  by  no  means  come  from  ra- 
tionalistic and  infidel  sources.  A  blind  and  indiscriminating 
worship  of  the  letter  of  the  canonical  writings,  as  though  there 
were  in  this  letter  some  divine  magic,  also  controverts  this  true 
doctrine.  Its  controversy  is  born  in  fear,  and  feeds  on  fears. 
It  is  objected  by  a  timid  and  irrational  orthodoxy,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  thus  interpreted,  depreciates 
or  abrogates  the  sole  and  supreme  authority  of  the  very  words 
of  Scripture.  For  the  Church  of  Christ  is,  forsooth,  permitted 
and  expected  to  do  nothing  more,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  of  the  Word  of  God,  than  merely  to  read  and  understand 
the  letter  of  Scripture.  But  he  who  lays  the  foundations  of 
the  authority  of  Scripture  in  the  infallibility  of  its  own  letter 
lays  them  in  the  most  insecure  of  all  positions.  For  he  has 
still  the  difficult  question  to  answer.  Who  or  what  shall  guar- 
antee for  me  the  infallibility  of  that  letter?  And  if  this  question 
were  infallibly  answered  by  historical  and  critical  researches, 
whether  its  answer  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  letter  of  Scripture,  it  would  not  secure  the  foun- 
dation of  faith.  For  faith  cannot  be  founded  solely  upon  what 
critical  science  is  able  to  prove  by  its  uncertain  and  only  prob- 
able evidences  concerning  the  letter  of  Scripture :  it  can  be 
founded  only  upon  the  objective  word  of  Christ  as  authorita- 
tively discerned  and  evinced  in  the  consciousness  of  the  believer 
by  a  real  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  authority  of  the  objec- 
tive word  and  the  authority  of  the  inner  witness  stand  or  fall 
together.  But  the  inner  witness  is  a  witness  to  the  fact  that 
the  redeemed  consciousness  actually  grounds  itself  upon  the 
objective  word  of  Christ,  and  that  it  then  finds  in  its  own  expe- 
rience of  that  word  the  highest  and  most  immediate  proof  for 
the  word's  infallible  authority. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  more  definitely  to  state  the  rela- 
tions in  which  the  Bible  stands  to  the  so-called  Christian  rule 


realization  in  the  absolute  self-revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 
All  its  conteuts  must  oi^aiiize  themselves  upon  the  objectiTe 
■word  of  Christ;  for  his  word  furnishes  the  foundation  upon 
■which  the  other  contents  of  the  Bible  build  their  claim  to  abso- 
lute truthfulness,  and  the  final  test  to  which  tliej'  subordioate 
themselves.  Historical  and  critical  results  must  be  duly  taken 
account  of,  inasmuch  as  the  objective  word  of  Christ,  and  all 
the  Word  of  God  which  is  in  Scripture,  has  come  to  us  in 
an  historical  form,  and  under  the  conditions  of  history.  The 
faculty  which  is  competent  to  accomplish  the  construction  of 
the  rule  of  faith,  upon  the  basis  of  the  objective  word  of  Christ, 
is  the  ethico-religioua  faculty  of  the  community  of  believers. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  confuse  the  use  of  the  ethico-religioiis 
faculty  of  the  Church,  in  constructing  the  rule  of  failh,  with 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  It  is,  of  course, 
only  by  the  self-conscious  activity  of  one  or  more  individuals, 
that  any  definite  and  concrete  form  of  the  so-called  rule  of 
faith  can  come  into  existence,  A  rule  of  faith  is  necessarih 
some  particular  construction  of  the  truths  of  revelation  as  they 
are  understood  by  some  particular  individual,  or  particular 
individuals,  at  a  given  time,  and  under  given  circumstances. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  a  right  to  speak  of  the  rule  of  faith ; 
because  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  is  in  the  Church  operates 
upon  the  Word  of  Christ  which  is  in  the  Bible,  in  an  historical 
and  organic  way.  Just  as  the  Bible  was  constructed,  in  an  his- 
torical and  a  progressive  fashion,  as  the  vehicle  of  certain  perma- 
nent facts  and  ideas  of  the  divine  self-revelation  in  redemption, 
so  is  the  rule  of  faith  hiatoricallj'  and  progressively  construeied 
upon  the  basis  of  those  same  facts  and  ideas.  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  important  difference  between  the  two  constructions 
of  the  one  Spirit  in  the  Church.  The  Bihle  presents  the  final 
and  absolute  statement  of  the  facts  and  ideas  of  revelation,  in 
the  objective  word  of  Christ.     It  furnishes  the  one  absolute 
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The  Church  has  translated  and  interpreted  the  Bible  because 
of,  and  according  to,  her  notions  of  what  the  Bible  is  and  can 
do  for  men.  Nor  can  this  firm  connection  between  the  doctrine 
of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  the  work  of  translating  and  interpret- 
ing the  Bible,  by  any  possibility  be  dissolved.  The  connection 
belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  The  dogmatic  con- 
struction of  the  belief  of  the  Church  regarding  the  origin  and 
nature  of  her  Sacred  Scriptures  both  determines,  and  is  itself 
determined  by,  the  progress  of  the  hermeneutical  art  of  the 
Church  as  applied  to  the  same  Scriptures. 

In  illustrating  the  position  taken  above,  we  may,  in  the  first 
place,  call  attention  to  the  relation  which  necessarily  exists  be- 
tween textual  criticism  and  the  general  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture.  The  Bible  is  for  us,  so  far  as  language  goes,  what 
we  find  its  text  to  be,  —  it  is  a  certain  number  and  order  of 
words  which  make  up  the  diplomatic  form  of  certain  ancient 
writings.  But,  inasmuch  as  only  the  ordinary  means  in  use  for 
the  preservaticm  and  propagation  of  ancient  manuscripts  have 
been  employed  in  the  case  of  the  Bible,  textual  criticism  is 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  what  the  Bible  is.  The  Bible 
is  for  us  only  what  it  presents  itself  as  being  in  ancient  man- 
uscripts containing  different  texts.  The  verj*^  construction  of 
the  text  of  the  Bible  from  those  manuscripts  requires,  then,  a 
process  of  a  twofold  character,  —  a  process  of  internal  and  of 
external  criticism.  Where  the  manuscripts  differ,  we  can  deter- 
mine our  choice  only  by  some  objective  testimony  amounting 
to  a  weight  of  manuscript  authority,  or  by  weighing  the  pn)b- 
abilities  as  to  what  a  certain  supposed  author  would  be  likely 
to  write,  or  as  to  what  some  scribe  would  be  likely  to  mistake 
or  to  interpolate.  In  no  case,  however,  can  we  keep  wholly 
aloof  from  considerations  which  are  derived  from  the  exege>is 
of  the  Bible,  and  which  also  depend  upon  our  notions  as  to  who 
probably  wrote  the  text,  and  what  he  probably  intended  to  say. 
In  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament,  indeed,  we  have  usually 
only  one  alternative ;  viz.,  either  to  take  unquestioningly  the 
one  text  before  us,  or  to  resort  to  internal  criticism  for  its 
emendation.  Certain  views  (derived  exegetically  or  historically 
or  otherwise)  concerning  what  the  nature  of  the  particuhir 
scripture  in  question  is,  cannot  fail  to  have  some  influence  in 
deciding  what  the  text  of  that  particular  scripture  ought  to  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  exegesis  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  text 
which  it  only  very  partially  assists  in  creating.     What  the 
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Scripture,  that  they  have  built  themselves  so  little  upon  the 
scientific  interpretation  of  the  Bible  itself.  It  has  been  a 
further  and  greater  evil  of  dogmatics  in  general,  that  it  has 
domineered  over  exegesis,  and  twisted  the  meaning  of  Sacred 
Scripture  in  order  to  make  it  accord  with  a  non-scriptural  for- 
mulating of  the  contents  of  faith.  But,  on  the  other  band, 
merely  grammatical  interpretation  is  no  more  satisfactory  in 
the  case  of  the  Bible  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  collection 
of  literary  works.  Indeed,  there  are  special  reasons  why  such 
interpretation  should  be  more  unsatisfactory  in  the  case  of  the 
Bible  than  in  the  case  of  other  literary  works.  Nor  can  we 
pursue  the  merely  grammatical  interpretation  of  the  separate 
passages  of  the  biblical  books  without  reaching  certain  conclu- 
sions touching  the  Bible  as  a  whole;  these  conclusions  must 
influence  our  subsequent  interpretation.  The  language  of  the 
Bible  is  always  human  language,  but  its  language  is  also  of  a 
specific  kind.  The  words  and  the  arrangement  of  the  words, 
their  meaning  in  themselves  and  in  their  connections,  are  to 
some  extent  influenced  by  a  spirit  which  is  manifest,  here  and 
there  and  more  or  less  plainly,  throughout  the  whole.  What 
we  might  call  a  biblical  spirit  must  be  taken  account  of  in  order 
to  see  the  true  meaning  of  the  definite  words  and  combinations 
of  words  in  the  Bible.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is 
human  language,  and  it  is  that  kind  of  human  language  which 
we  know  as  Greek ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  Greek  unlike  any  other 
kind,  —  not  classic,  nor  the  rude  barbaric  jargon  of  those  most 
removed  from  Greek  life,  nor  precisely  the  Hellenistic  Gi-eek 
of  the  non-biblical  writers.  That  which  dififerences  this  lan- 
guage from  that  of  all  other  Greek  literature  is  chiefly  the 
impress  of  the  religious  spirit  of  Hebraism  and  of  Christianity 
which  it  distinctively  bears.  And  he  who  does  not  know  what 
this  spirit  was,  and  also  have  some  theory  as  to  its  nature  (at 
least,  so  far  as  that  nature  has  stamped  itself  upon  a  specific 
kind  of  language),  cannot  reproduce  the  consciousness  of  the 
men  who  used  the  New-Testament  Greek.  So  also  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Old  Testament,  both  a  general  philological 
skill  and  learning,  and  also  a  specific  acquaintance  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Semitic  languages,  are  needed.  But  that 
one  form  of  the  Semitic  languages  upon  which  we  must  almost 
wholly  (or  chiefly)  depend  for  this  acquaintance  is  the  biblical 
Hebrew  itself.  The  biblical  Hebrew  is  shaped  by  the  biblical 
religious  ideas.    An  acquaintance  with  these  ideas  is,  then,  in- 
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grace.  In  a  certain  definite  sense,  it  is  true  of  all  language 
that  the  agent  must  construct  and  prepare  his  own  word  to  be 
a  fit  means  of  his  thought.  There  is  a  language  which  the 
Divine  Spirit,  by  a  process  of  revelation  and  inspiration  which 
he  has  himself  continued  through  centuries  of  time,  has  con- 
structed and  prepared  to  be  the  means  of  his  grace.  lu  brief, 
there  is  a  Word  of  God  —  an  organic  and  express  communica- 
tion of  divine  thought  and  feeling  —  which  has  a  pre-eminent 
and  unapproachable  fitness  to  serve  the  Spirit  of  God  as  a 
means  of  the  redemption  of  man.  This  Word  of  God  is  itself 
the  construction  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  has  wrought  in 
history,  and  who  from  time  to  time  has  spoken  to  men  in  the 
clearer  terms  of  language  as  to  what  is  the  eternal  thought  and 
purpose  of  the  mind  of  God.  The  very  process  of  redemption 
has  therefore  prepared  the  divine  word  of  redemption.  The 
same  Spirit  who  com'municated  the  mind  of  God  in  the  original 
facts  and  ideas  of  revelation  makes  use  of  the  same  facts  and 
ideas,  as  scripturally  fixed,  for  his  continued  means  of  commu- 
nication. And  how  can  any  other  word  at  all  approach  this 
word  in  its  intrinsic  fitness  to  act  as  such  a  means? 

Moreover,  we  may  justly  emphasize  the  Word  of  God  as  the 
sole  and  indispensable  means  of  grace  available  for  the  Spirit 
of  God.  When  we  do  this,  however,  we  use  the  terms,  "Word 
of  God  "  and  "  means  of  grace,"  in  their  most  specific  meaning. 
It  will  be  found,  indeed,  that,  as  we  widen  or  narrow  the  mean- 
ing of  either  one  of  these  two  terms,  we  deal  correspondingly 
with  the  other.  And  all  the  while  a  firm  and  necessary  rela- 
tion between  the  two  must  be  maintained.  It  can  be  said  in 
general,  that  God  does  not  impart  his  grace  without  sending  it 
in  connection  with  his  word.  This  is  but  to  say  that  some  activ- 
ity of  the  human  mind  in  apprehending  ethical  and  religious 
ideas  is  necessary  to  all  reception  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  that 
the  grace  is  imparted  by  that  divine  activity  which  causes  the 
mind  to  open  itself,  and  to  receive  these  ideas.  For  the  commu- 
nication of  grace  is  always  a  matter  of  the  activity  of  two  spirits 
who  hold  communion  with  one  another  through  the  word.  The 
same  thought  holds  good  of  whatever  communications  of  divine 
light  and  grace  we  may  assume  to  take  place  in  all  the  various 
religions  of  the  world.  Whoever,  anvwhere  or  at  any  time, 
receives  the  grace  of  God,  receives  it  by  means  of  some  word 
of  God  spoken  to  or  within  his  soul.  If  the  communication 
come  b}'  reflection,  it  must  still  take  the  form  of  a  word  spoken 
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fitted  to  form  the  means  of  Christian  grace,  if  not  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  ?    These  Scriptures  ai-e  not,  however,  to  be  identified 
throughout  with  the  Word  of  God.     Nor  are  we  warranted  in 
trying  to  confine  the  divine  word  within  the  circuit  of  the  let- 
ters and  words  of  the  Bible.     It  is  not  as  any  precise  form  of 
words,  revealed  and  recorded  by  inspiration,  that  the  Bible  act- 
ually operates  upon  men  when  it  becomes  a  means  of  grace. 
If  we  had  a  precise  verbal  copy  of  the  teaching  which  Chribt 
and  the  apostles  employed  as  the  Word  of  God,  this  copy  could 
not  be  used  as  an  adequate  actual  means  for  the  realizing  of 
divine  grace.     For  the  great  majority  of  men  have  always 
received,  and  must  always  receive,  the  Word  of  God  through 
the  medium  of  translations  and  interpretations.     Even  the  uu- 
precise  copy  of  the  word  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  which  our 
New  Testament  affords  can  reach  most  men  as  a  means  of  grace, 
only  after  it  has  been  rendered  still  less  precise  by  translation 
into  their  own  vernacular.     Moreover,  such  a  thing  as  making 
use  of  the  Bible  to  convert  men,  and  build  them  up  in  Chrii?- 
tian  character,  is  impossible  without  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  through  the  Bible  as  interpreted,  that  the  Spirit  imparts 
divine  grace,  if  it  be  through  the  Bible  at  all.    We  may  talk, 
indeed,  about  the  common  people  using  the  Bible  without  note 
or  comment  for  the  purposes  of  the   practical  Christian  life. 
But  the  Bible  cannot  be  given  to  the  people  without  virtual 
comment.     Every  translation  is  itself  a  most  elaborate — and 
often  it  is  a  most  misleading  —  commentary  upon  the  original 
text.     And  every  man,  be  he  a  scholar  or  an  uneducated  man, 
roust  in  some  way  understand  what  he  reads,  or  he  cannot  avail 
himself  of  the  Bible  as  a  means  of  grace.     But  to  understand 
is  to  comment,  at  least  in  a  germinal  way.     Still  further,  it  has 
never  been,  and  perhaps  it  never  will  be,  the  Bible  simply  as 
read  and  explained,  which  serves  as  the  means  of  grace  for  the 
great  number  of  Christian  believers.     The  real  and  immediate 
means  of  grace  is  rather  the  truth  of  the  Bible  as  preached  or 
taught. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  Word  of  God  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
uses  to  convert  and  sanctify  the  human  soul  is  not,  even  within 
the  limits  of  historical  Christianity,  the  word  in  the  precis 
form  in  which  it  is  fixed  in  the  writings  of  the  Bible.  This 
word  as  derived  from  translations  of  the  writings  which  are 
explained  and  understood  by  the  human  mind  under  all  the 
limitations  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  or  as  preached  and 
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I'd  of  it  lie  before  us  iii  the  Bible  most  also  teach  vs 
:  truth  interiorly,  and  bo  that  it  shall  become  a  truth 
ience.  This  involves,  howevei",  a  perpetual  recurrence 
xperience  which  belongs  to  the  religion  of  redemption, 
postles  themselves  were  taught,  this  truth :  the  objective 
tiiin  of  it  did  not  suffice ;  t)ie  experience  of  the  trutli 

brought  about  by  a  divine  work  of  revelatiou  aud 
on.  We,  however,  are  dependent  upon  them  for  the 
i  of  the  Bible  as  a  means  of  grace.  We  use  the  trutli 
as  revealed  to  them,  and  which  is  by  their  offices  pre- 
3  us  for  use. 

ecessity  that  those  who  use  the  Bible  as  a  means  of 
behalf  of  others  shall  know  what  the  Bible  is,  is  among 
t  indubitable  of  necessities.  This  necessity  requires 
preachers  of  the  Word  shall  be  trained  in  a  twofold 
:  they  must  know  what  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  used  as 

the  Word  of  God,  what  not.  The  negative  training 
[ess  important  than  the  positive,  but  it  has  its  own  im- 
ble  importance.  Men  easily  recognize  this  importance 
e  exterminating  wars  of  the  Israelites  are  re-enjoined 
ame  of  Jehovah,  or  the  polygamy  of  the  patriarchs  is 
ded  anew  to  the  adherents  of  Mormonism.  They  do 
isily  reeogiiize  it  when  the  apocaljpse  of  Daniel  is  made 
of  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  pessiniis- 
i  of  the  gospel  are  taught  on  the  ground  of  disappointed 
jr,  when  the  cruelty  of  Jael,  the  trickery  of  Samson, 
try  of  Esther,  the  narrow  ecclesiasticism  of  later  scribes. 
iiended  to  the  Christian  consciousness  on  the  authority 
Hd  Testament.  Still  less  easily  do  they  recognize  the 
ice  that  the  scientific  truthfuhiess  of  the  Mosaic  cos- 

or  the  historical   character  of  the  early  chapters  of 

or  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  should 
reached  to  the  people  as  a  part  of  the  Word  of  God. 
list,  however,  to  lay  the  great  weight  of  emphasis  upon 
ortance  of  knowing  positively  what  may  be  preached 
/"ord  of  God.  To  this  knowledge  a  careful  training  is 
lout  avail.  The  great  import  and  main  drifts  of  tlie 
truth  are  unmistakable:  he  who  runs  may  read  them, 
>arned  and  ignorant  may  walk  safely  by  their  simple 
ision  of  them.  But  there  are  deep  and  obscure  places 
those  teachings  which  come  closest  to  the  heart  and  life 
id  Scripture.     He  will  best  handle  the  sword  of  the 
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interest  is  fitly  and  necessarily  heightened  by  the  particular 
interest  which  comes  from  considering  the  personal  moral  aud 
religious  relations  which  enter  into  the  general  problem.  The 
higher  is  the  humanity  of  the  age,  the  higher  and  more  inteu^e 
is  its  interest  in  the  moral  and  religious  future  of  the  race;  the 
more  rational  man  becomes,  the  more  profound  is  his  desire  to 
know  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  his  own  rationalit3\ 

Abundant  and  weighty  reasons  exist,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, why  every  thoughtful  person  must  look  with  interest 
I  upon  any  serious  and  promising   proposal  to  reveal  to  maa 

f  even  a  modicum  of  moral  and  religious  truth.     The  historj- 

1  of  the  race  is  pre-eminently  a  history  of  moral  and  religious 

^  motives  and  conduct.     The  insipid  pseudo-philosophy  which 

I  would  have  us  believe  that  these  motives  and  this  conduct  cau 

f  be  brought  under  the  domain  of  physical  forces  and  laws  has 

[  no  explanation  to  offer  for  the  course  of  human  history.    He 

cannot  explain  human  history  who  looks  upon  its  course  as  de- 
termined by  the  self-necessitated  combinations  and  re-combina- 
tions of  material  atoms.  It  is  man  who  makes  human  history. 
Its  course  is  indeed  placed  and  maintained  upon  a  physiccil 
basis,  but  the  nature  and  laws  of  that  course  are  psychical. 
The  development  of  history  is  an  unfolding  of  the  powers  and 
activities  of  the  soul,  —  of  an  enduring  ps3'chical  force  whose 
essence  is  spiritual,  and  whose  most  comprehensive  law  is  de- 
velopment. The  psychological  and  spiritual  theory  of  human 
history,  in  distinction  from  the  physical  and  materialistic,  finds 
itself  required,  by  the  facts  it  wishes  to  explain,  to  emphasize 
the  independence  and  force  of  the  ethical  and  religious  factors. 
This  theory  insists  upon  the  truth  that  man  as  a  moral  and 
spiritual  being  is  the  constructor  of  human  history.  This  the- 
ory finds  its  abundant  proofs  not  less  in  the  lower  ethical  aud 
religious  stages  of  man*s  existence  tlian  in  the  higher.  It 
becomes  imperative,  then,  that  he  who  would  consider  the  hisr 
tory  of  the  human  race  in  a  truly  philosophical  manner  should 
consider  with  particular  care  the  history  of  momls  and  religion. 
Moreov^er,  the  exigencies  of  social  and  national  life  are  such 
as  fitly  to  require  an  earnest  and  careful  consideration  for  all 
the  important  questions  of  morals  and  religion.  In  respect  to 
these  questions  no  man  may  lawfully  take  a  merely*  speculative 
interest.  In  respect  to  these  questions,  conduct  is  surely  three- 
fourths  or  even  seven-eighths  of  life.  Indeed,  touching  these 
questions,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  such  thing  as  real  lif<^ 
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man  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  presciibe  a 
means  fot  ihe  true  type  of  tliat  redeemed  lifi 
formed  to  the  life  of  Christ.  It  is  obvious,  then 
appeal  most  strongly  and  directly  to  one  clasu  ( 
and  iieeda  to  which  reference  haa  just  been  mf 
may  all  be  summed  up  under  the  one  title ;  the  i 
tion  for  the  individual  and  for  the  race.  TIh 
Bible  rely  upon  the  need  which  humanity  feels, 
life  throughout,  —  redeemed  thought,  redeemi 
redeemed  conduct. 

But  by  the  way  in  which  it  actually  execute; 
to  do,  as  its  chief  pni-port  and  work,  the  Bi 
to  the  individual  under  various  other  cluims  ol 
lively  personal  or  moral  and  religious  kind.  I 
tain  the  history  of  the  early  moral  and  I'eligio 
of  a  portion  of  the  race,  —  especially  the  history, 
it  was  that  ancient  Judaism  died  in  order  that 
vital  in  this  religion  might  reach  a  larger  life  a 
the  Christian  religion.  It  cannot  be  denied  t] 
of  the  race  to  which  this  biblical  history  relates 
become  the  most  influential  of  all  portions  in  th< 
opnient  of  morals  and  religion.  Still  less  can  it 
the  history  of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  is  a 
subject  of  inquiry  for  all  who  desire  historicall; 
the  nature  and  validity  of  moral  and  religious 
over,  the  Bible  brings  before  every  reader  larg 
for  many  researches  of  a  more  purely  scientific 

It  is  scarcely  jwasible  for  any  pei-son,  howevei 
or  educated,  to  approach  the  Bible  withont  son 
either  favorable  or  adverse  to  its  various  claim! 
sumptions  could  not  be  excluded  from  the  mind 
being  who  should  examine  this  collection  of  a 
even  for  the  first  time.  It  scarcely  belongs  nr 
bilities  of  the  human  mind  to  consider  any  alb 
cept  from  points  of  view  gained  by  the  previou 
rejection  of  the  same  or  other  related  truths, 
impossibility  of  escaping  all  presumptions  is  i 
trated  in  a  peculiar  manner  when  alleged  truths 
religion  are  brought  before  the  mind  ;  for  cone 
class  of  truths  are  the  presnmptions  of  men  ii 
strong  and  influential.  But  presumptions  are 
prejudices,  although  they  tend  constantly  to  ( 
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may  be  presumed  by  every  inqttii 
much  vututible  and  helpful  infora 
Mild  religious  development  of  matili 
be  approached  tui  one  ought  to  ap: 
hidtory  of  ethics  and  religion.  If  v 
the  substantiiilly  correct  history  of 
and  Chmtianity  Krut>e  (not  refei'rii 
ions  tipOQ  the  nature  of  ita  bistori 
often  fused  by  the  writers  with  the 
selves),  then  we  cannot  find  such 
That  mankind  has  undergone  a 
morals  and  religion,  is  indubitable 
religions  which  have  the  biblical 
entered  most  largely  into  this  devt 
able.  We  are  compelled,  then,  eiti 
ords  as  our  cliief  reliance  for  formi 
of  the  nature  and  course  of  this  di 
don  all  hope  of  such  a  conception, 
the  biblical  records,  and  gives  himse 
remote  sav^e  tribes,  or  other  soi: 
Christian  influences,  his  so-called  " 
parative  religion,  thereby  displace; 
position  which  alone  commands  thi 
necessity  of  relying  upon  the  biblica 
for  a  history  of  the  development  of 
ent  upon  any  partienlar  theory  as  1 
those  books.  Whether  the  theoiy  v 
idea  of  a  religious  compact  with  J( 
self,  or  the  theory  which  makes  Mo 
JAro  and  Prophetism  out  of  the  Car 
be  true,  both  these  theories  must 
bility  of  accounting  for  the  actual  p 
is  also  indubitable  that  historical  < 
and  that  it  arose  in  that  century  wh 
Christian  era.  It  must,  then,  he  ac 
iiigs  are  no  small  part  of  the  religioi 
reality:  these  writings  —  it  follows 
for.  No  man,  therefore,  can  set  up 
to  be  a  thinker  upon  religious  tin 
some  intelligent  comprehension  of  t 
Christian  religion  and  of  the  writi 
and  the  sources  for  the  objective  p 
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before  so  potent,  as  the  Christian  Church.  Along  its  somewhal 
deviating  course  of  belief,  the  abiding  presence  of  certain  dis- 
tinctive faiths  may  be  traced  without  great  difficulty ;  and  cer- 
tain abiding  motives  and  forms  of  conduct  may  be  discerned 
in  all  the  purer  and  healthier  eras  and  places  of  its  activity. 
The  Protestant  believer  has  been  too  much  accustomed  to  prove 
the  Church  and  Christianity  from  the  Bible.  The  unbeliever 
who  has  been  educated  in  Protestant  circles  of  thought  finds— 
not  unreasonably  —  this  sort  of  proof  somewhat  unsatisfactory ; 
he  heeds  above  all  else  to  be  convinced  of  the  proof  for  tlie 
proof.  But  Protestantism  is  not  without  its  growing  conviction 
as  to  the  importance  of  laying  additional  emphasis  upon  the 
independent  and  organic  life  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a 
spiritual  community,  and  so  as  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
Christian  faiths.  In  the  light  of  this  conviction  it  may  not  be 
unavailing  to  ask  the  individual  inquirer  into  the  validity  of 
the  biblical  truths,  to  consider  the  Bible  with  certain  presump- 
tions that  are  based  upon  the  facts  of  a  continued  existence 
and  organic  growth  of  the  Christian  Church.  Many  of  the 
charges  against  historic  and  organized  Christianity,  which  have 
constituted  such  a  bias  in  the  minds  of  certain  historians  of 
civilization,  may  be  at  once  admitted  as  true.  Upon  the  obvi- 
ous exaggerations  which  enter  into  these  charges,  and  upon  tlie 
unreasonable  failure  to  consider  many  facts  that  look  the  other 
way,  we  are  not  now  disposed  to  dwell.  But  surelj'  an  histitu- 
tion  which  has  continued  so  long,  has  grown  so  largely  in  spile 
of  so  many  obstacles,  and  has  influenced  all  modern  civilization 
so  mightily,  as  the  Christian  Church,  is  entitled  to  the  presump- 
tion of  carrying  within  itself  a  certain  vital  "soul  of  truth." 
There  is,  indeed,  no  one  of  the  more  comprehensive  and  perma- 
nent forms  of  religion  for  which  substantially  tliis  njay  not  be 
claimed.  It  would  seem,  however,  that,  in  the  case  of  Chrijr 
tianity  and  the  Christian  Church,  this  presumption  may  right- 
fully be  expanded  so  as  to  include  yet  other  important  pre- 
sumptions. How  can  we  reasonably  regard  the  soul  of  truth 
which  moves  within  the  Christian  Church  as  being  essentially 
different  from  the  motive  power  of  those  very  facts  and  ideas 
to  which  the  Church  constantly  makes  confession  as  constitut- 
ing indeed  the  source  of  its  life  and  growth?  Surely  an  insti- 
tution like  this  should  have  attained  to  some  good  degree  of 
clear  self-consciousness  during  its  life  of  eighteen  centuries. 
May  not,  then,  the  real  forces  which  account  for  its  existence 
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The  presuitiptiou  which  the  Church  creates  in  its  owu  behalf 
is  not  difficult  of  thinsfereuce  to  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Church.  The  facts  and  ideas  which  constitute  the  soul  of  truth 
that  is  now  alive  in  the  Church  are  the  same  facts  and  ideas 
which  constitute  the  essential  contents  of  the  sacred  writings. 
He  who  has  any  reasonable  presumption  in  favor  of  Christian- 
ity as  an  organic  life  cannot  fail  to  have  also  some  presumption 
in  favor  of  the  moral  and  religious  contents  of  the  Bible.  If, 
then,  any  thoughtful  man  should  refuse  to  accept  the  dognia  of 
the  Church  concerning  the  Bible,  or  to  reason  out  for  himself 
a  churchly  system  of  dogmas  as  taught  in  the  Bible,  let  him 
ground  himself  in  the  truths  of  morals  and  religion,  as  taught 
in  the  Scriptures,  in  a  quite  different  way.  Let  such  a  man 
consider  that  an  organic  Christian  life  has  existed  in  the  world 
for  more  than  eighteen  centuries.  Let  him  consider  what  obsta- 
cles this  life  has  overcome,  what  hardships  it  has  endured.  Let 
him,  at  least  somewhat  sympathetically,  inquii-e,  "Whence  has 
come  the  power  of  Christianity  to  conquer  and  to  mould  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  men?"  Let  him  even  yield  a  fair  measure 
of  respect  to  those  scores  of  laborious  and  lofty  thinkers,  tliose 
myriads  of  patient  suffering  workmen,  who  have  devoted  their 
thoughts  and  lives  to  the  Christian  Church.  As  one  who  stands 
in  some  awe  of  the  wondrous  stream  of  literature,  which  sweeps 
into  itself  so  many  rills  from  the  very  fountains  of  the  human 
soul,  let  him  consider  the  volumes,  countless  and  fair,  which 
are  the  offerings  of  Christian  feeling  and  thought  committed 
to  that  wondrous  stream.  The  ratlier  let  him  know  that  the 
stream  itself  flows  most  copiouslj*^  forth  from  fountains  which 
have  been  opened  by  the  touch  of  Christ's  hand.  And  then, 
having  acquired  some  fair  and  generous  conceptions  as  to  what 
the  Church  has  been  and  essentially  is,  let  the  thoughtful  man 
approach  the  Bible  to  consider  its  teachings  upon  moral  and 
religious  truth.  "  Here,"  he  may  say  to  himself,  "is  the  record 
of  those  facts  and  ideas  which  account  for  this  life  and  move- 
ment of  the  Church.  Here  are  the  origins  of  the  life  and 
movement  itself."  Is,  then,  the  root  so  different  in  quality  from 
the  tree  which  it  bears?  Is  the  fountain  all  bitter  when  so 
many  of  the  streams  which  it  sends  forth  are  fresh? 

Tliere  are  other  less  important  favorable  presumptions  with 
which  it  is  only  fair  that  the  Bible  should  be  approached  by 
every  thoughtful  man.  The  linguistic,  critical,  historical,  ar- 
chieological,  ethnological,  and  general  scientific  interests  which 
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faiths  disturbed  by  his  criticism.  The  inquirer  who  is  not  a 
critic  need  neither  feel  himself  compelled  to  .decide  blindly 
amongst  divergent  critical  opinions,  nor  prevented  from  an  in- 
telligent examination  and  use  of  the  Bible  by  the  fact  that 
such  opinions  exist. 

The  inquirer  cannot  fairly  expect,  from  the  histories  of  the 
Bible,  any  thing  beyond  such  a  degree  of  historical  accuracy  as 
belongs  to  an  honest  and  a  faithful  use  of  the  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  writers,  according  to  the  habits  and  capacities  of 
the  times  in  which  the  writings  were  composed.  These  liisto- 
ries  are  not  the  finished  products  of  writers  trained  in  the  mod- 
ern methods,  and  equipped  with  the  wealth  of  material  which 
the  modern  methods  consider  indispensable.  They  are  largely 
composed  out  of  materials  —  both  written  and  oral  —  which 
had  been  providentially  preserved,  and  which  were  put  together 
by  their  authors  in  good  faith,  according  to  the  customs  of 
writing  such  histories  which  prevailed  in  their  respective  times. 
To  expect  an  infallible  or  even  a  strictly  supernatural  accu- 
racy, in  the  details  of  historical  composition,  from  the  writers 
of  the  biblical  histories,  is  to  expect  from  them  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  task  which  they  make  no  claim  whatever  to  attempt. 
And  to  discredit  their  work  because  thej'  have  neither  at- 
tempted nor  accomplished  such  a  task,  is  to  treat  them  with  an 
unfairness  which  no  candid  critic  would  think  of  applying  to 
other  less  sacred  works.  And  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  these 
authors  have  composed  their  histories,  any  one  who  will  read 
them  fairly  can  see  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  spirit  which  per- 
vades the  contents  of  the  truth  which  they  claim  to  record. 
But,  after  reading  these  histories  (and  chiefly  those  of  the  Gos- 
pels) with  such  an  absence  of  extravagant  expectations,  let  the 
thoughtful  and  candid  mind  inquire  whether  such  histories  as 
are  found  in  the  Bible  do  not,  on  the  whole,  carrj'  upon  their 
own  fiices  the  unmistakable  marks  of  a  trustworthy  character. 
What  the  answer  to  such  an  inquiry  will  be,  —  unless,  indeed, 
its  candor  has  been  vitiated  by  an  invincible  prejudice, — we  are 
confident  enough.  To  secure  such  an  answer  is  better  worth 
while  than  to  secure  any  imreasoning  consent  to  a  dogmatic 
declaration  of  the  historical  infallibility  of  the  biblical  books. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  fair  negative  presumption  with  which  to 
approach  the  study  of.  the  Bible,  that  the  opinions  and  conduct 
of  its  historical  characters  and  authors,  even  upon  ethical  and 
religious  matters,  are  neither  all  alike  valuable  for  imitation) 
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whole  —  both  begins  and  ends.  Let  him  begin,  then,  with  the 
study  of  that  pei'sonality  (at  once  historic  and  ideal)  whom  we 
call  Jesus  the  Christ.  Let  him  consider  how  this  pei'sonality 
appears  in  his  historical  surroundings,  and  how  the  hiblical 
history  appears  when  he  is  considered  as  the  centre  and  sum- 
mary of  it  all.  Let  him  undertake  this  consideration,  if  he  will, 
simply  in  the  form  of  an  hypothesis.  Let  him  test  the  charac- 
ter and  the  claims  of  this  personalitj"  by  all  that  is  best  within 
himself,  or  best  according  to  the  testimony  of  other  men.  Let 
him  judge  in  the  light  of  reason  and  of  conscience,  being  care- 
ful not' to  call  any  narrow  intellectual  prejudices  of  his  own  by 
the  sacred  name  of  reason,  or  debase  his  conscience  by  con- 
founding with  it  the  clamor  of  pride,  passion,  and  ambition. 
Let  him  make  an  honest  attempt  to  find  in  the  Bible  for  him- 
self that  truth  which  has  made  its  writings  so  attractive  and  so 
sacred  to  millions  of  men  ;  viz.,  the  truth  that  God  is  indeed 
the  Father  of  all  men,  and  will  have  them  to  be  redeemed  by 
the  faith  and  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ. 

When  such  an  approach  to  the  Bible  has  already  been  se- 
cured, there  follow  certain  assured  hopes  as  to  its  result.  It 
may  seem  a  reversal  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  theological 
proof,  to  state  that  the  ethico-religious  facts  and  truths  of  the 
Bible  are  themselves  a  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God  the  Father  and  Redeemer,  and  of  the  actuality 
of  his  redemptive  work  in  human  history.  But  the  statement 
is  as  rational  as  it  is  true  to  experience.  What,  indeed,  can  so 
reasonably  afford  evidence  that  there  is  a  divine  Redeemer  for 
man,  as  the  presentation  of  the  personality  of  such  a  Redeemer, 
actually  accomplishing  the  work  of  redemption  in  human  his- 
tory ?  And  how  should  we  secure  this  presentation  in  a  com- 
plete and  effective  form  if  we  had  no  record  of  those  facts  and 
ideas  which  constitute  the  corresponding  reality  ?  The  Bible 
is  such  a  record :  it  is,  therefore,  also  such  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  divine  redemption  as  can  come  only  by  seeing  that  truth 
constituted  as  a  fact.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  either  to  demon- 
strate the  being  and  attributes  of  God  from  the  Bible,  or  the 
divine  nature  of  the  Bible  from  the  accepted  truth  that  God 
exists.  It  is  difficult,  however,  even  to  conceive  of  what  our 
system  of  proofs  for  the  divine  being  and  attributes  would  be 
if  the  world  had  had  no  actual  experience  of  the  redeeming 
power  of  God  as  manifested  in  those  facts  and  ideas  that  are  on 
record  in  the  Bible. 
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cot  the  individual  believer,  then,  con 
faitlu  to  the  frail  shell  of  an  unteui 
nature  of  the  writings  which  present 
who  demands  some  certified  and  cone 
Bome  text  of  some  manuscript  which 
statement  of  what  be  in  to  think  and  < 
Chi'btian  life,  ia  perilously  near  the  p: 
be  lost.  He  who  is  liable  to  become  s 
difiference  between  jots  and  tittles,  c 
flaws  in  the  historical  presentation  of 
alreiidy  essentially  a  doubter.  Such  i 
the  assurance  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
Christian  life  does  not  secure  one  agai 
one's  redeemed  powers  in  the  inqut 
The  call  to  which  the  believer  has  lis 
who  teaches  as  he  leads,  and  who  brie 
many  dark  places  on  the  way  to  the 
light.  It  ia  Christ  in  whom  the  be 
but  his  trust  in  Christ  does  not  delive 
of  Teaming  the  more  patiently  what 
teach. 

In  the  process  of  learning  the  trutl 
life,  the  individual  believer  goes,  of 
whom  he  has  placed  his  faith.  He  wi 
do  the  will  of  Christ.  But  this  mind 
the  New  Testament ;  and  they  are  pre 
thoroughly  trustworthy  way,  nowhere 
of  this  truth,  the  believer  baa  all  that 
historical  and  spiritual,  which  it  is  | 
and  religious  truths.  The  proof  of  tl 
New-Testament  histories,  for  the  main 
he  needs  to  know,  ia  an  achieved  resu 
attack  and  defence.  But  a  further 
beauty  of  this  presentation  of  Christ 
which  accompanies  the  use  of  these 
doctrine  of  the  nature  and  work  of  C 
epistles  teach,  the  believer  may  also  c< 
are  not  a  few  difficulties  in  these  ep 
things  which  are  given  as  opinions 
Christ  to  teach  the  Church,  but  ari 
the  implied  or  express  authority  of  CI 
believer,  as  a  member  of  a  believing  ci 
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the  race.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  history  of  the  third  penod 
in  the  career  of  the  Bible  is,  then,  to  throw  emphasis  upun  its 
value  and  function  as  the  book  of  the  race. 

The  conception  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  divinely  prepared 
and  adapted  to  be  the  book  for  all  human  kind  might  be  illas- 
trated,  of  course,  from  every  period  of  their  history.  The  Bible, 
ever  since  it  fii*st  began  to  enter  into  human  affairs,  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  those  affairs.  It 
might  be  shown  how  important  was  the  effect  of  early  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible  upon  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  unity  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  States ;  and,  also,  how  much  that  one 
Latin  translation  which  gained  the  precedence  contributed  to 
the  unity  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  might  also  be  shown  how 
theological  literature,  and  intellectual  activity  in  questions  of 
morals  and  religion,  seem  to  have  sprung  up  in  connection  with 
the  early  Syriac,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  and  other  versions  of  the 
Bible.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  in 
remote  Georgia  and  in  the  vallej'S  of  the  Caucasus,  a  consid- 
ei'able  stirring  of  popular  thought  followed  the  dissemination 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  In  most  places,  the  beginnings  of 
indigenous  literature  for  the  rude  peoples  where  Christianity 
came,  and  scattered  abroad  its  writings,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
translations  of  these  writings  which  took  place  among  such  peo- 
ples. In  all  these  places,  the  advance  in  the  history  of  language 
and  culture  is  intimately  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the 
translation  and  study  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  theological  writ- 
ings to  which  this  translation  and  study  gave  rise.  Although 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  was  the  precise  outcome  of  those  early 
Anglo-Saxon  attempts  at  translating  the  Scriptures  which  were 
made  by  the  monks  of  Britain,  and  in  the  forests  along  the 
Rhine  and  Weser,  from  the  eighth  century  onward,  the  nature 
and  the  fate  of  such  attempts  must  have  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  Since  the  Ref- 
ormation, however,  the  fitness  and  power  of  the  sacred  writings 
to  enter  into  all  the  life  of  humanity  have  been  much  more  copi- 
ously illustrated  in  the  actual  history  of  human  progress.  As 
has  been  already  stated,  the  Reformation  itself  was  a  marked 
illustration  of  this  fitness  and  power.  The  Reformation  was 
not,  indeed,  primarily  caused  by  the  diffusion  of  the  Bible ;  but 
the  diffusion  of  the  Bible  was  an  effect,  and  in  part  also  a  cause, 
of  the  wide-spreading  Reformation  movement.  As  the  move- 
ment spread  abroad,  the  Bible  was  actually  given  to  men,  and 
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man  is  an  intellect,  man  is  not  all  intellect,  and  cannot  even 
reason  without  giving  tokens  of  the  possession  of  a  heart  and 
a  moral  character. 

It  would  be  no  act  of  mere  fancy  to  call  attention  to  the 
relations  which  the  biblical  writings  sustain  to  the  development 
of  the  memory  of  the  race.     The  contents  of  the  moral  and 
religious  consciousness  of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  mankind 
are  stored  up  within  these  writings.     In  them,  if  an3'^where,  we 
have  the  history  of  the  most  important  development  of  the 
moral  and  religious  consciousness  of  the  race.     In  them  also  is 
the  record  of  many  facts  whose  preservation  in  the  memory  of 
mankind  is  of  inconceivable  importance ;  for  the  present  and 
future  advances  of  the  race,  as  well  as  of  the  individual,  are 
•dependent  upon  the  accumulated  stores  of  the  past.     The  su- 
preme fact  that  the  origins  of  the  religion  of  Israel  and  of  Chris- 
tianity have  been  preserved  in  the  sacred  writings  has  had  a 
direct  and  constant  influence  upon  the  memory  (if  we  may  so 
speak)  of  the  Christian  Church.     Her  desire  and  more  express 
purpose  to  keep  the  records  of  her  own  life  and  growth  have 
been  largely  due  to  the  necessity  which  the  biblical  writings 
supply ;  viz.,  the  necessity  to  secure  a  continuity  of  her  self- 
consciousness  by  a  complete  record  of  the  development  of  her 
life.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  could  have  been  the  fit 
stimulus  to  Church  history  since  the  Christian  era,  if  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  at  that  time,  and  of  the  religious  community 
previous  to  that  time,  had  not  been  recorded  and  gathered  as  a 
Canon  of  Sacred  Scriptures.    Nor  is  this  relation  to  be  traced 
simply  as  it  exists  between  the  Bible  and  so-called  Church  his- 
tory.    All  history  in  those  lands  where  Christianity  attains  a 
sure  position  becomes  more  and  more  a  history  of  the  Church. 
As  the  nations  become  more  thoroughly  Christianized,  the  dis- 
tinction between  so-called  profane  history  and  Church  history 
will  disappear.    All  modern  history  in  Christian  lands  will  thus 
become  most  intimately  related  to  the  records  of  the  biblical 
books.     That  the  impulse  of  Christianity  is  not  indispensable 
to  such  a  use  and  growth  of  memory  as  depends  upon  the 
writing  of  real  history,  the  historical  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome  suffices  to  show.     But  the  existence  of  this  literature 
does  not  disprove  the  fact,  that,  since  Christianity  gained  an 
influence,  the  interest  in  history,  and  the  actual  construction  of 
histories,  have  been  intimately  related  to  that  influence  through 
the  example  and  impulse  of  the  biblical  books. 
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of  an  adequate  satisfaction  for  the  religions  emotions ;  for  thej 
make  this  assertion  in  the  consciousness  of  needs  which  belong 
to  all  mankind.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  Christian  Church 
affirms  that  this  need  is  met  by  the  presentation  of  the  moral  and 
religious  facts  and  ideas  of  the  Bible ;  for  the  Church  makes  its 
affirmation  in  the  consciousness  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  same 
needs.  Both  assertions  are  based  upon  the  most  persistent, 
universal,  and  fundamental  expressions  of  human  experience. 

The  biblical  presentations  of  ethical  and  religious  objects  are, 
on  the  whole,  wonderfully  and  even  divinely  adapted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  human  feeling.  They  are  thus  adapted  because 
they. contain  certain  truths  from  God,  which  have  been  realized 
in  actual  human  experience.  They  are,  then,  as  truly  akin  to 
the  constitutional  needs  of  man  as  they  are  divine  in  origin. 
They  are  presentations  of  divine  truth  which  have  been  wrought' 
out  in  the  consciousness  of  men  who  were  of  like  passions,  de- 
sires, and  emotions  with  ourselves.  For  this  reason  the  writers 
of  Sacred  Scripture  speak  from  God  to  the  human  heart :  they 
touch  and  move  and  satisfy  the  most  fundamental  and  the  noblest 
feelings  of  human  nature,  as  other  writers  are,  in  general,  un- 
able to  do.  As  long  as  man  is  man,  these  writers  will  continue 
in  their  place  of  pre-eminence.  They  will  become  more  and 
more  influential  in  the  development  of  the  moral  and  religious 
emotions  of  the  race.  For  they  alone  bring  before  us,  in  an 
original  and  satisfactory  manner,  certain  presentations  of  moral 
and  religious  objects  which  these  emotions  crave. 

The  application  of  the  above  principle  is  much  more  varied 
than  is  customarily  supposed ;  and  the  fact  that  the  application 
is  so  varied  is  due  to  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature. 
Many  of  those  forms  of  human  feeling  which  we  do  not  call 
ethical  or  religious  are,  nevertheless,  powerful  factors  in  the 
initiation  and  growth  of  the  religious  life.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
form  of  human  feeling  which  may  not  become  either  the  vehicle 
or  the  obstacle  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  It  belongs,  for 
example,  to  man,  to  have  an  indefinitely  expansible  capacity 
for  admiration.  He  craves  some  presentation  which  shall 
arouse  and  cultivate  and  satisfy  this  form  of  his  feeling.  He 
finds  such  presentations  in  nature,  in  history,  in  the  admirable 
companions  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  and  in  the  drama  or 
the  novel  or  the  ideal  constructions  of  his  own  imagination; 
but  he  needs  also  to  enjoy  the  exercise,  and  secure  the  satisfac- 
tions, of  this  form  of  emotion,  in  the  moral  and  religious  sphere. 
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He  finds  in  the  moral  law  the  suggestions  of  an  object  of  reli- 
gious devotion  which  is  admirable  above  all  else ;  but,  in  order 
the  more  safely  to  guide,  the  more  sharply  to  spur,  and  the 
more  fully  to  satisfy,  this  form  of  emotion,  he  needs  some  defi- 
nite and  historical  presentations  of  the  appropriate  moral  and 
religious  ideals.  Such  presentations  are  brought  before  him  in 
the  biblical  writings  as  they  are  found  nowhere  else.  The  bib- 
lical conceptions  of  moral  obligation,  the  biblical  moral  idealsi 
the  biblical  objects  of  religious  intuition,  are  pre-eminently 
admirable.  What  a  languishing  and  death  of  this  capacity  for 
admiration  would  have  taken  place  in  modern  history,  had  not 
the  ideal  of  Jesus  Christ  been  presented  in  the  New  Testament  I 
How  is  the  presentation  of  that  ideal  —  the  divine  Man  whose 
courage,  constancy,  purity,  insight,  and .  self-devotion  have 
raised  the  feeling  of  admiration  to  the  height  of  an  absorbing 
principle  —  adapted  to  the  fundamental  needs  of  humanity  I 

What  is  true  of  admiration  is  also  true  of  the  kindred  emo- 
tions of  awe,  veneration,  and  sense  of  mystery.  Man  loves  to 
cherish  the  sense  of  mystery ;  but  he  is  also  ambitious  to  know 
the  mystery,  with  the  very  existence  of  which  he  is  pleased. 
TJie  sense  of  irritation  before  mystexy  is  less  natural  than  the 
sense  of  pleasure :  the  former  belongs  rather  to  the  petty  secrets 
of  the  practical  administration  of  afEairs,  than  to  the  profound 
secrets  of  nature  and  the  supernatural.  On  the  bare  supposi- 
tion that  the  Bible  could  have  made  all  the  moral  and  religious 
truths,  ;with  which  it  deals,  perfectly  plain,  it  would  have  inev- 
itably lost  one  of  its  most  potent  and  permanent  sources  of 
attractiveness  to  mankind. 

But  the  presentations  of  moral  and  religious  objects  which 
the  Bible  makes  are  pre-eminently  adapted  to  stimulate  and 
satisfy  the  more  specifically  moral  and  religious  emotions  of 
human  nature.  Among  such  emotions  we  may  mention  the 
sense  of  justice,  the  sense  of  rights,  the  sense  of  obligation, 
the  sense  of  moral  approbation.  It  is  no  mere  accident  of  his- 
tory, that  the  Bible  has  been  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
modern  struggle  for  the  attainment  and  assured  possession  of 
human  rights.  The  Hebrew  conception  of  righteousness  has 
entered  into  the  heart  of  modem  civilization  :  it  will  never  be 
dislodged  from  the  position  which  it  has  attained.  The  biblical 
writings,  from  beginning  to  end,  make  an  appeal  to  the  human 
conscience ;  and,  understanding  the  nature  and  function  of  con- 
science in  the  correct  way,  we  may  declare  that  these  writings 
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submit  themselves  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  human  conscience. 
Their  call  from  first  to  last  is  a  call  to  judgment  on  the  part 
of  every  man  as  to  what  he  must  think  and  do  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy his  conscience.  They  most  mightily  appeal,  then,  to  that 
sense  of  obligation  which  dwells  eternally  within  the  soul  of 
man.  Were  they  any  less  exacting,  did  they  suffer  this  faculty 
to  be  in  any  manner  depressed  from  its  position  of  supreme 
authority,  they  could  not  confidently  offer  themselves  as  the 
guide  and  satisfaction  of  the  moral  emotions  of  mankind.  The 
sense  of  justice,  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation,  may 
also  find  much  to  stimulate  and  nourish  itself  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  In  the  biblical  histories,  God  may  be  seen  justifying 
himself  before  the  moral  universe,  while  he  actually  secures  the 
redemption  of  man.  The  presentations  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment makes  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  and  of  the  ref- 
lations of  faith  and  duty  in  the  religious  life,  have  been  the 
food  upon  which  the  conscience  of  Christendom  has  fed  and 
grown  strong. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  above  statements 
can  hold  true  only  when  they  are  understood  with  those  limita- 
tions which  have  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  detailed  study  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Bible.  Again,  then,  —  and  for  the 
last  time,  —  attention  must  be  called  to  the  danger  of  false 
dogmas  touching  what  the  Bible  is  and  can  do.  The  race  is, 
advancing  in  moral  and  religious  life,  under  the  impulse  and 
guidance  of  Christian  conceptions  and  Christian  ideals. »  It  can 
never  again  be  brought  into  a  moral  acquiescence  with  all  the 
conceptions  and  ideals  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  the  Christian 
law  of  mercy  and  love  for  enemies  becomes  progressively  the 
law  of  the  race,  the  race  will  inevitably  refuse  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  conceptions  of  justice  and  ven- 
geance are  the  revealed  truth  of  God.  As  the  race  grows  in 
purity,  it  will  less  and  less  put  confidence  in  the  perfect  and 
absolute  character  of  the  Hebrew  law  of  divorce. 

Moreover,  the  relations  of  the  Bible  to  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious emotions  of  man  are  inevitably  destined  to  undergo  a 
certain  re-adjustment.  The  Old  Testament  will  no  longer  be 
used  to  feed  a  feeling  of  vindictiveness,  or  to  nourish  that  mis- 
taken sense  of  justice  which  enters  upon  a  selfish  war  in  the 
name  of  the  God  of  the  battles  of  Israel.  Nor  can  we  expect 
that  considerable  sections,  and  even  entire  books,  of  the  Old 
Testament,  can  ever  again  be  used  to  stimulate  and  gratify,  or 
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possibly  do.  But,  furthermore,  the  Bible  io  presents  this  sa- 
preme  object  of  trust  as  to  stir,  convince,  persuade,  and  change 
the  soul.  All  this  it  accomplishes  because  its  form  of  presen- 
tation  is  the  product  of  that  same  Spirit  who  by  means  of  the 
presentation  accomplishes  the  moral  and  religious  change  of 
the  soul.  In  connection  with  the  presentation  of  this  personal 
object  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  moral  feeling  of  trust,  the 
Bible  presents  a  variety  of  thoughts,  ideas,  facts,  and  injunc- 
tions, which  offer  themselves  to  man  as  fitly  constituting  the 
contents  of  his  faith.  The  Bible  is,  then,  fitted  to  satisfy  the 
moral  and  religious  emotions  of  man,  in  that  it  presents  him 
with  certain  facts,  idea's,  and  commands  which  may  become  the 
contents  of  his  faith.  All  these  contents  are  implicitly  received 
so  far  as  they  are  recognized  as  necessarily  or  intimately  related 
to  the  supreme  personal  object  of  religious  trust. 

The  object  of  supreme  love  which  the  Bible  presents  is  the 
same  as  the  object  of  absolute  trust.  God  the  Redeemer  is  the 
object  who  alone  perfectly  satisfies  the  human  emotion  of  love. 
By  the  Bible,  God  is  brought  before  the  human  soul,  not  chiefly 
as  the  Infinite  and  Absolute,  but  as  our  Father  in  heaven,  who 
is  engaged  in  history  in  the  efiPort  to  bring  his  own  redeeming 
grace  to  the  fullest  fruition  of  all  mankind.  He  comes  near  to 
us  in  the  personal  Christ,  that  we  may  love  him  as  his  redeemed 
ones  with  the  love  wherewith  he  has  loved  us.  The  mirade 
of  divine  love  is  an  historical  fact ;  tlie  divine  love,  therefore, 
enters  into  all  human  history  as  a  factor  through  the  continaal 
presentation  of  this  miracle  in  that  record  of  it  which  the  New- 
Testament  contains. 

Among  all  the  hopes  upon  which  man  relies  for  courage, 
clieer,  and  moral  purifying,  the  most  elevated  and  effective  are 
his  religious  hopes.  It  is  the  verdict  of  history,  that  men  will 
endure  the  depression  or  crushing  of  all  other  hopes  with  less 
disturbance  of  character  and  conduct  than  that  which  follows 
the  loss  of  religious  hope.  By  no  other  form  of  hope  are  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  much  stimulated  to  endurance  of  suffer- 
ing, or  to  strenuousness  and  energy  in  work.  To  lose  the  hope 
of  the  coming  life,  from  the  present  life,  would  destroy  in  large 
measure  the  motive  which  mankind  feels  for  the  activities  of 
the  present  life.  Nor  is  this  the  mere  effect  of  a  direct  work- 
ing of  the  baser  and  more  selfish  impulses.  The  hope  of  pre- 
serving a  continuity  of  consciousness  gives  zest  in  the  formation 
of  character.     Character  is  not  readily  to  be  formed  under  the 
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impulse  of  successive  shocks  derived  from  the  recurrence  of  a 
sense  of  duty.  Character  requires  for  its  formation  a  supreme 
impulse,  which  shall  stretch  indefinitely  into  the  future,  and 
shall  give  to  its  own  result  the  nature  of  a  permanent  and  orr 
ganic  development.  Solidarity  is  necessary  to  holy  character, 
—  an  entire  union  of  interests  and  responsibilities  on  the  part 
of  all  the  faculties  of  man.  It  is  therefore  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  build  up  holy  character  without  the  impulse  and 
outlook  furnished  by  religious  hope.  Men  are  saved  by  hope. 
But  the  ethical  and  religious  history  of  mankind  shows  only 
too  plainly  what  are  the  mischievous  results  of  ill-founded  and 
extravagant  moral  and  religious  hopes.  To  expect  the  regen- 
eration of  humanity  by  science,  culture,  or  fraternity,  is  to 
indulge  an  ill-founded  and  extravagant  hope.  To  expect  the 
immortal  life,  for  the  individual  or  for  the  race,  in  any  other 
way  than  through  transformed  character,  is  an  ill-founded  and 
extravagant  hope.  The  Bible,  however,  presents  for  the  stim- 
ulus and  satisfaction  of  this  emotion  such  objects  as.  are  suited 
to  the  fundamental  and  indestructible  needs  of  man.  It  chas- 
tens, in  certain  directions,  the  extravagance  of  human  expecta- 
tions. It  holds  before  every  man,  whatever  may  be  his  present 
condition  or  seeming  disabilities,  the  larger  hopes  of  humanity. 
It  speaks  to  the  race  of  an  assured  future,  of  a  reign  of  right- 
eousness and  peace,  of  the  coming  of  the  perfected  kingdom  of 
God. 

The  presentation  of  objects  which  the  Bible  makes,  before 
the  mind  of  the  race,  bears  certain  important  relations  to  the 
development  of  human  free-will.  The  Word  of  God,  when 
received,  brings  freedom  to  the  individual  soul.  But  more 
than  this  is  true.  The  promulgation  of  the  facts  and  ideas  of 
biblical  religion,  as  they  are  presented  in  the  biblical  writings, 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  what  we  may  call  the  organic 
development  of  human  free-will.  For  it  is  true  of  the  race,  as 
it  is  true  of  the  individual,  that  the  steps  from  infancy  to 
manhood  involve  an  increase  of  the  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  choice.  Before  the  offer  of  redemption  in  Jesus  Christ  is 
presented  to  mankind,  men  remain  in  a  kind  of  infancy  with 
respect  to  free-will.  The  presentation  of  the  offer  of  redemp- 
tion is  designed  to  arouse  mankind  to  the  consciousness  of  their 
moral  powers  and  moral  responsibilities.  The  call  to  redemp- 
tion is  a  call  to  awake  and  put  on  the  beautiful  garments  of 
manhood.     Mankind,  in  all  times  and  places,  when  they  have 
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Canon,  r»71  f.,  687;  Luther  on,  679. 11. 
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2<H:  their  authority.  liW  f..  207  f..  5821.; 
their  insnireil  thought  subonlinate  to 
Christ's  word,  203  f..  582  f. ;  writings  of. 
how  regartled,  655  (note),  II.  81  f..  545; 
diil  not  regard  each  other  as  infallible, 
58.1. 

Apostolic  Constitutions,  on  canonical 
uooks,  I.  G70f.  (note). 

Arnmaisins,  in  the  Elohistic  portions  of 
the  Pentateuch,  I.  545  f. 

Aristeas,  his  story  of  the  LXX.,  I.  701. 

Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  Greek  ac- 
centuation attributecl  to,  I.  711. 

Ari.stotle,  intiuence  of,  upon  the  inter- 

rretation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  IL  14.!, 
^7. 

Asitistentid  divinQt  assumed  in  the  case 
of  bibliral  writers,  I.  285. 

Assumption  of  Moses,  quoted  by  Clem- 
ent of  Rome,  II.  86  f.;  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  88. 

Astruc,  distinguishes  sources  in  Grenesis, 
I.  514,  II.  240. 

Athanasius,  his  use  of  wonl  "canoni- 
cal,"' I.  t)37;  mention  of  apocryphal 
writings,  640;  rejects  Esther,  649; 
New-Testament  Canon  of,  672;  on  tlie 
self-sutficiency  of  Scripture,  II.  59. 

Atheniigoras,  adopts  Pnilo's  views  of 
ecstasy.  II.  70,  73;  resranls  poets  and 
philosophers  as  inspired,  77;  finds  ora- 
cles in  Proverbs,  80;  manner  of  citing 


the  New  Testament,  81  f.;  uses  fbe 
Bible  as  a  book  of  proof-texts,  1(M  f.; 
allegorizing  of,  104  f. 

Atweli,  his  Pauline  theory  of  inspin- 
tion,  I.  207  (note);  distinction  between 
revelation  and  inspiration.  II.  458 

Augsburg  Confession,  the,  its  doctrine 
of  the  Wonl  of  God.  II.  155. 

Augustine,  his  doctrine  of  miracles,  I 
2U3  f..  II.  112;  on  the  uieaiiiug  of 
"  Ai>ocrypha,"  I.  6:19;  view  of  the 
Apocrypha,  640,  674;  of  tlie  Caooii, 
674  f.;  on  coilices  of  the  Itala,  71«; 
infallibility  of  Scripture,  II.  65  f.,  114 
f  ■ ;  his  ignorance  of  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
110;  allegorizing  of,  110  f.,  112  f.;  ra^ 
tionalizing  of.  111  f  ;  his  principle  of 
tradition,  113  f.;  and  general  view  of 
Scripture,  114;  and  of  tlie  rule  of  faith, 
5{)1 ;  effect  of  preaching  on,  6S5i 

Authority,  the  aiKMtcdio,  I.  1J*>  f.,  3M, 
210;  source  of,  In  Scripture,  II.  157  f., 
ns)  f  ,  549,  556  f..  !m  f..  570  f.,  577, 86- 
610;  possibility  of  an  a  pnon  theory 
of,  559;  general  nature  of,  566  f;  nap 
ture  of  that  of  biblical  history,  572  U 
579  f. ;  Christ  the  central.  57fi.  .•i78, 385; 
of  the  New  Testament.  578, 585. 

Authorship,  of  biblical  liooks.  1. 490  f.; 
critical  qaestioDS  relating  to,  4!I3  L, 
551 1 

B 

Baal,  early  nse  in  Hebrew  proper  naines, 

I.  70<J  f. 

Balia  bathra,  on  canonizing  of  Old-Tes* 
tament  writings,  I.  646  (note),  IL  S>  t 
(noteX 

Bacon,  Roger,  on  mysteries  in  the  BiUe, 

II.  142. 

Bahr,  his  view  of  Urim  and  Thammim, 
I.  120  f. 

Baier,  identifies  revelation  and  the 
Bible,  IL  176 1 

Balaam,  his  ecstatic  viivion,  1. 134;  two- 
fold tradition  of,  354  f.;  j>ropliecy  of. 
425;  Josephus*  view  of,  II.  41). 

«7a,  meaning  of.  I.  236  (note),  as.'i,  256. 

Barnabas,  Bpistle  of,  testimony  to  Netr- 
Testament  writings,  I.  660;  aititwle 
toward  the  Old  Testament,  11. 55,  if  J; 
manner  of  quoting  Srriptnre,  70;  oo 
the  inspiration  of  01<1-Testanient  an- 
thors,  i6;  quotes  Matthew  with  tlie 
sacred  formula.  K2;  use  of  apocryphal 
books,  87;  hermeneuti<*s  of,  i*2. 

Bamch,  Book  of,  canonical  estimate  of, 
I.  650,  IL  88;  ita  praises  of  the  Totab, 

21  f.  . . 

Basil  ides,  whether  acqnainted  with 
John's  Gospel,  I.  rvVt. 

B&silius  Magiuis,  on  the  nature  of  inf^ 
ration,  II.  71;  recanls  prophecy  as  a 
charism,  75 f. ; anilothers  than Hebrpw 
prophets  as  inspireil,  78;  liennefieuu- 
cal  principles  of,  107  f.;  makes  fl»tiBC- 
tions  in  the  biblical  books,  107  f. 

Banmgarten,  S.  J.,  admits  errors  n 
Scrinture,  II.  221 ;  but  advocates  T«rbal 
inspustton,  221. 
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in  Pentateuch,  505;  authorship  of  Ezra, 
546:  citations  of  Fourth  Gospel,  5()5. 

B(Xihart,  his  Hierozoicon,  II.  193  (note). 

B  ckh,  Au^st,  on  the  principles  of  in- 
terpretation, II.  61()  f. ;  kinds  of  her- 
meneutics.GlS;  authorial  individuality, 
020,  621;  allegorical  interpretation, 
634  f. 

Bonaventura,  on  the  letter  of  Scripture, 
II.  141;  practical  beuelit  of  the  Bible, 
145. 

Book  of  the  Covenant,  1. 100;  diflSculty 
of  accepting  its  claims,  102  f.;  question 
as  to  its  extent,  108;  Wellhauseu  on, 
52(»,  5  A]  Reuss  on,  534  (note);  when 
canonized,  W4. 

Book  of  Jasher,  I.  336  f.,  645. 

Book  of  the  Law,  its  early  existence 
and  growth,  I.  JOG  f.;  referred  to  in 
Joshua,  107  f.;  kernel  of,  534.  (For 
further,  see  under  Torah.) 

Brahmadikas,  I.  :i54. 

Bretschnoider,  on  authorship  of  Fourth 
Gospel,  I.  r>5y  f.  (note);  apocryphal 
doctrine  of  the  Torah,  II.  22  (note),  23 
(note);  apocryphal  use  of  Old  Testa- 
ment, 24  (note);  biblical  angelolo<r;y, 
441. 

Bruce,  on  the  final  purpose  of  revelation, 
II.  331. 

Brunch,  on  place  of  Exodus,  I.  392; 
makes  Zerali  to  be  Azerrh-Amen,  314. 

Bucanus,  on  the  analogy  of  faith.  II.  IHl. 

Budduus,  held  that  the  existence  of  Dei- 
ty can  be  proved  by  miraclos,  I.  XiO 
(note);  on  the  philosophy  of  Adam,  II. 
184. 

Bundeliesh,  its  tradition  of  creation,  I. 
348  f. 

Bur;jjon,  on  interpolations  in  Prayer- 
.  Book,  I.  715  (note);  text  of  Mark  xvi. 
S)-2<),  717. 

Butler,  BLshop,  on  an  a  priori  idea  of  the 
Bible,  II.  288  f. 

Buxtorf,  John,  his  great  work  on  Maso- 
ra,  I.  69.0  (note). 

Buxtorf,  John,  jun.,  controversy  of,  with 
Cappellus,  II.  18U  f .  (note). 


C. 

Cain,  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name, 
I.  ;ioi)  (note). 

Cainites,  their  view  of  the  Old-Testa- 
ment characters,  II.  97. 

Cains,  on  canonicity  of  Hebrews,  I.  670. 

Calixtus,  revives  the  distinction  of  the 
Antilegomena,  I.  681;  his  doctrine  of 
Church  and  Scripture,  II.  210,  550. 

Calovius,  bitter  spirit  of,  II.  190;  de- 
nounces Grotins,  197;  identities  the 
Bible  and  the  Word  of  God,  498. 

Calvin,  on  the  Canon,  I.  679;  his  view  of 
the  Word  of  God,  II,  155;  calls  God 
the  Author  of  the  Bible,  158;  advocat4>s 
authority  in  interpretation,  159;  his 
view  of  the  Mosaic  law,  ir>2  f . ;  of  the 
unity  of  the  two  Testaments,  KvJ  f.; 
of  the  principle  of  accommo«lation, 
171;  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  585. 

Campbell,  J.  McLeod,  on  the  kinds  of 


revelation,  II.  463  f.;   the  Romanist 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  561. 

Cano,  Melchior,  holds  the  strict  view  of 
Scripture,  II.  168. 

Canon,  relation  of.  to  a  theory  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  I.  225  f.,  498.  62i>  f  ,  685  f., 
TM  /.,  750  f.,  II-  103;  necessary  to  his- 
toric revelation,  I.  631;  an  historictl 
question,  6:J1  f..  633.  6;i5,  612.  <i50.  how 
far  dogmatic  in  construction,  631  f.. 
635,  641,  674  f.;  with  what  inquiries 
connected,  6''13  f.;  true  conception  of, 
6;J5  f.,  638.  640  f..  <i50  f.,  68:J  f.;  histor>' 
of  the  wonl.  6:j6  f.;  contraste<l  wiili 
apocryi)hal  writings.  6:J8  f  ;  history 
of  the  formation  of,  VA2  f  ;  the  Old- 
Testament,  642  f.;  early  indit-atioDS 
of,  t)4^{  f. :  Deuteronomy  in,  644:  Pen- 
tateuch in,  645;  Proi)ht*t4i  in.  640  f.; 
Hagiographa  in,  647  f..  <iH5  f.;  divis- 
ions in,  647  f.;  revisions  of,  648  f  ;  Pal- 
estinian and  Alexandrine,  649  f-, 
grounds  of  receiving  a  writing  into. 
650  f.;  witness  of  Siracli  t4).  ii51,  II.  27 
f.;  of  Maccabees,  I.  {i52,  II.  27  f  :  of 
Jo.sephu8,  I.  Ii53  f.,  II  47  f.:  Nt^wTes- 
tament  in,  1. 65:i  f.,  «i87  f.;  steps  in  prtv 
cess  of,  (i54  f. ;  testimony  to  Iks  exiH«t- 
ed  concerning,  <i55  f.,  658  f.;  sileucf 
respecting,  657  f.:  early  witnesjws  to 
writings  of,  658  f.,  in  second  century, 
663  f.,  665  f.;  influence  of  herelks  on. 
&'Af.i  triumph  of  Chureh  Catholic 
connected  with,  <)<55:  in  third  century, 
670  f.;  fourth  century,  t»71  f.,  II.  Itti; 
of  Augustine  and  Jerome.  I.  673  f.; 
Ea.stern  and  Western,  674  f.,  in  Mid- 
dle Ages,  677  f.;  Reformers  on.  678  f.; 
Sender,  (i82  f.;  nuMlern  views  of,  t>8:»  f., 
II  237  f.;  inspired.  I  t>H;J  f..  7:n):  de^ 
])endent  uiwn  an  activity  of  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  <tH5  f.,  II.  542; 
Christo-centric,  I.  6«>  f  ,  II  510;  not 
infallible,  I.  75.3,  II.  (W2. 

Canti(;les,  ethical  character  of.  I.  4C(i; 
belongs  to  secular  literature,  589;  can- 
onization of,  disputed,  648  f.  (note), 
677  (note),  686  f..  rabbinical  view  «f, 
II.  :«;  not  alluded  to  by  Philo.  X, 
u.scd  by  the  mystics,  143  f .';  insjiiratkia 
of.  ;W8. 

Capi>ellus.  his  "  Critica  54acra,"  II.  1>7 
f.;  rules  of  textual  criticism,  188;  tie- 
bate  over  the  views  of.  185)  f.;  attack 
of  Buxtorf  on,  lilO  (note). 

Carlstadt,  on  grades  in   the  C.<inon,  I 
679;  infallibility  of  Scrintnre,  II.  h* 
f.;  authorship  of  the  1>ookm.  167 

Carpzov,  advocates  the  infallihihty  of 
the  text  of  Scripture,  II,  188  f. 

Castalio,  Sebastian,  aduntn  a  human  ele> 
ment  in  Scrinture,  II.  167- 

Cateehismus  Major,  its  view  of  the 
W^ord  of  (iod.  II  155. 

Catenre,  nature  and  use  of,  II.  137. 

Celsius,  his  Hierobotanicon,  II.  193 
(note). 

Cerinthus,  his  view  of  the  Mosaic  To- 
rah. II.  97. 

Chaldean  account  of  Genesis,  its  cos* 
mogtmy,  I.  271  f.;  creation  of  man,  ^ 
(note). 
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Chalmeifi,  on  imprecatory  Psalms,  1. 472. 

Charisras,  biblical  doctrine  of,  1. 188  f . 

Charteris, "  Canonicity  "  of,  1. 633 (note); 
priority  of  Luke  to  Marcion,  664  (note); 
on  witnesses  to  Canon,  671  (note). 

Chemnitz,  on  the  Apocrypha,  I.  680;  at- 
tituile  of,  toward  the  Church  Fathers, 
II  157;  his  doctrine  of  tlie  Word  of 
God.  157;  attrilmtes  the  Decalogue  to 
God,  158;  on  the  guidance  of  inspira- 
tion, 167. 

Chronicler,  the,  manner  of  reproducing 
ancient  speeches.  I.  373  f.;  acquainted 
with  the  earlier  books,  647. 

Chronicles,  Books  of,  their  references  to 
a  written  Torah,  I.  108  f.;  credibility 
of,  374;  authorship  and  composition  of, 
546  f  :  historical  character,  547;  spirit 
and  tone,  547;  canonical  position  of, 
686  f. 

Chronology,  biblical,  does  not  admit  the 
requinite  antiquity  for  man,  I.  277  f., 
283;  different  systems  of,  277;  in  the 
Gospels,  .381;  impossibility  of,  408  f.; 
in  predictions,  421  f. 

Chrysostom,  distinguishes  Hebrew 
prophecy  from  heathen  mantic,  II.  71 ; 
nis  pre-eminence  as  an  exegete,  124, 
135,  Christology  of,  125;  views  of  in- 
spiration, 125  f.;  of  the  rule  of  faith, 
591. 

Church,  the  Christian,  an  organism  of 
the  Spirit,  I.  188,  II.  518;  the  apostles 
its  teacherR,  I  11)2  f.,  553,  655,  II.  5i)2; 
takes  the  place  of  Israel,  I.  442  f . ;  atti- 
tude of,  toward  Messianic  Psalms,  447 ; 
activity  in  construction  of  the  Canon, 
654  f.,  685  f.,  II.  542;  testimony  of,  to 
the  nature  of  Sacred  Scripture,  3  f.,  7 
f.,  54  f.,  252-272,  537,  KW,  544,  690,  591; 
accord  of  its  witness  with  that  of  the 
Bible.  6  f .,  537,  5.39,  546;  requisites  for 
makins  Valid  the  doctrine  of,  8  f.,  11 
f.,  cany  views  of,  as  derived  from 
Philo  and  the  rabbis,  18  f.,  52  f.,  54,  62, 
263  f. ;  unity  of  the  doctrine  of.  66  f.,  99 
f .,  552  f . :  appealed  to  as  an  authority 
in  interpretation,  131,  548,  59f);  has  not 
formulateii  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  253 
f.;  has  mistaken  certain  elements  of 
this  doctrine,  259  f.;  fwsitive  views  of, 
regarding  Sacred  Scripture.  264-272;  a 
spiritual  communion,  365  f.;  its  growth 
tne  final  purpose  of  the  Bible,  515  f.; 

feneral  relations  of,  to  the  Bible,  516 
,  520  f.,  62f»  f.,  534  f.,  5.T7,  541  f.,  546, 
547,  54«,  536,  587  f  ,  596,  68;i;  Christ  the 
ground  of,  519;  New-Testament  doc- 
trine of,  521  f . ;  relation  of  the  earliest 
to  the  subsequent,  544  f.;  relation  of, 
to  it«  rule  of  faith,  600  f.,  602  f.,  605, 
606:  to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  613. 
Church  Fathers,  on  authorship  of  Pen- 
tateuch, I.  501 ;  their  manner  of  quot- 
ing Scripture,  658  f.;  attitude  to  pseu- 
donymous writings,  675;  disputes  of, 
regarding  the  text,  710  f . ;  their  general 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  II.  54  f.,  85  f.,  89 
f.,  9ii  f.;  unity  and  diversity  of  influ- 
ences upon,  54  f.:  views  of,  concerning 
inspiration,  70,  79  f.;  concerning  the 
Mew  Testament  in  particular,  80  f.; 


their  use  of  apocrjrphal  and  psettdO" 
prophetic  writings,  86  f . ;  hermeneutics 
of,  92f.,  104  f.;  no  consistent  doctrine 
held  by,  98  f.;  views  of,  from  250  A.D. 
to  600  A.D.,  104  f.;  their  doctrine  of 
tradition,  551  f.,  553  f. 

Cicero,  praises  placability,  I.  474  (note); 
his  view  of  inspiration,  II.  44. 

Clement,  Epistle  of,  used  in  early 
churches,  I.  666;  testimony  to  New- 
Testament  writings,  600;  resemblance 
to  Hebrews,  660. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  testimony  to 
Gospel  of  John,  I.  554  f.;  cites  apocry- 
phal writings,  639;  on  nature  of  Mo- 
saic Torah,  II.  61;  his  broad  views  of 
inspiration,  78;  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion of,  93  f.;  on  the  rule  of  faith,  591. 

Clement  of  Rome,  recognizes  Judith,  I. 
639;  his  manner  of  quoting  Scripture, 
658  f.,  IL  70  f.,  79;  on  the  inspiration 
of  the  apostles,  76;  attitude  toward 
the  writinps  of  Paul,  82;  quotes  apoc- 
ryphal writingHas  inspirea,  86  f. 

Clementine  Homilies,  on  authorship  of 
Pentateuch,  I.  501,  II.  68;  notices  of 
Fourth  Gospel,  I.  555  f. ;  conclusion  of, 
discovered,  556;  on  the  unity  of  the 
two  Testaments,  II.  62  f.;  on  the  in- 
fallibility of  Scripture,  68  f.;  reject 
mantic  and  ecstasy,  75. 

Cocx^ius,  his  excellence  as  an  exegete, 
II.  194  f.;  federal  theology  of,  195  f.;' 
exegetical  principles  of,  195  (note). 

Coleridge,  his  "  Confessions  of  an  In- 
quiring Spirit,"  II.  252;  complains  of 
tne  current  dogma,  454. 

Collins,  his  attempts  at  critical  inquiry, 
II.  203. 

Conscience,  biblical  conception  of,  I. 
480  f.,  483,  485,  II.  378  f.,  392,  407  f.; 
ofHce  of,  in  revelation,  392,  408  f.,  526, 
529  f.,  KM,  534. 

Corroili,  doubts  the  genuineness  of  Dan- 
iel, II.  243. 

Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  re-actionary 
views  of,  II.  12y. 

Cosmogony,  the  Mosaic,  unscientific,  I. 
251  f.,  259  f.,  261  f.,  284  f.;  its  general 
characteristics,  253  f . ;  import,  254 ;  re- 
ligious assumptions,  254  f. :  relation  of, 
to  the  institution  of  the  sabbath,  257  f.« 
459  f.;  place  of  man  in,  258  f.;  has  the 
idea  or  an  orderly  and  progressive 
whole,  259  f.;  creation  of  the  heavenly 
l)o<lies  in,  260  f.;  how  far  contradi<'ted 
by  science,  261-263;  hypothesis  of  lit- 
eralism concerning,  2(54  f. ;  of  restitu- 
tion, 265  f.;  of  concordance,  267  f.;  of 
ideal  constniction,  2(»9  f.;  survey  of, 
269  f . ;  compared  with  other  cosmogo- 
nies, 270  f . ;  whether  a  revelation,  270  f., 
284  f. :  its  early  traditional  form,  271  f. : 
no  theory  of  evolution  to  be  foisted 
upon,  276;  post-Reformation  view  of. 
It.  183  f. 

Council  of  Jerusalem,  so-called,  I.  211. 

Creation,  narrative  of,  1. 95;  doctrine  of, 
religious,  233  f.;  teaching  of  Mosaisni 
concerning,  2.T6,  254  f. ;  doctrine  of,  in 
the  Apocrypha,  237;  and  Job,  237  f.; 
considered  as  absolute,  239  f.;   not 
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Surely  supernataral,  240  f.,  256;  New- 
'estament  view  of,  248  f.;  God's  activi- 
ty ill,  256  f. ;  man  as  the  head  of,  258  f. ; 
order  of,  259  f. ;  i)eriods  of,  261  f.;  sepa- 
rate works  of,  272;  Indian  and  Iranian, 
348  f. 

Creduer,  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"canon,"  I.  thi6  (note);  formation  of 
the  Canon,  (>71;  Carlstadt's  ])08ition, 
II.  167;  the  scope  of  tradition,  554  f. 

Cremer.  on  New-Testament  diction,  I. 
618;  bihlical  conception  of  spirit,  II. 
380;  New-Testament  idea  of  mystery, 
3^)2;  ecstasy  and  inspiration,  473  (note); 
difference  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
revelation,  48.H;  inspiration  of  the  apos- 
tles, 490  f.;  phrase  "Word  of  God," 
503  (note):  relation  of  the  Church  to 
Scripture.  555. 

Cultus,  age  of  the  origin  of,  1. 536  f . ;  pre- 
Exilian,  5-)6  (note);  belongs  to  Semitic 
religion,  538;  divergence  in  laws  of, 
542  f. 

Curtiss,  S.  I.,  on  Mosaic  authorship  of 
Deuteronomy,  I.  530  (note);  Levltical 
priests,  542  (note). 

Cyprian,  on  arrangement  of  canonical 
writings,  I.  670;  perfection  of  Scrip- 
ture, II.  59,  nature  of  inspiration,  73; 
his  theocratic  conception  of  the 
Church,  i;J3. 

Cyril,  canon  of,  I.  671  f. 

Cyrus,  title  rightly  used  in  Scripture,  I. 
431. 

D. 

Dammius,  denies  verbal  inspiration,  II. 
225. 

Dana,  on  the  harmony  of  geology  and 
the  Mosaic  cosmo;;ouy,  I.  251  (note), 
258;  antiquity  of  man,  281  (note)^ 

Daniel,  excessive  character  of  his  inspi- 
ration, I.  l.'U  f.,  .'{.'U;  his  experience 
resembles  cases  of  hypnotism,  137  f.; 
manifests  effort  to  fix  prophetic  dates, 
177;  darling  subject  of  Uagada,  3t)9. 

Daniel,  Book  of,  authenticity  of  its  his- 
tory, I.  3i)(y  f. ;  date  of  composition, 
3<)1),  574;  authorship  of,  574;  contents 
of,  575;  stvle  of,  5H9;  canonical  posi- 
tion of,  (Wi)  f.;  text  of,  in  LXX.,  702; 
not  alluded  to  by  Philo,  II.  37;  mod- 
ern doubts  of  the  genuineness  of,  24^^  f , 

Darius,  in  Daniel,  unknown,  I.  'Mil  i. 

David,  his  authorship  of  Ps.  ex.,  I.  61; 
inspired  vision  of  Messiah,  61  f.,  177  f.; 
notices  of,  in  nrofane  hiatorj',  3t»2  f. 

Davidson,  on  the  extent  of  quotation 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  I. 
169;  modes  of  quotation.  179  (note); 
relation  of  Justin  aud  John,  556;  Old- 
Testament  criticism  of,  II.  245. 

Dawson,  on  biblical  ooncention  of  law, 
I.  252  (note);  a<lmits  a  difficulty  in  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony,  26.*i;  on  the  anti- 
ouity  of  man,  280  (note),  282. 

Denorah,  song  of,  its  morality,  I.  468  f. 

Decalogue,  attitude  of  Christ  toward, 
I.  42;  Old-Teat«mcnt  view  of  its  au- 
thorship, 100  f.;  regarded  as  imperfect 
by  Paul,  164. 


Deism,  its  influence  upon  the  doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  11.  201  f.,  219 1 

Delitzsch,  Frank,  interpretation  of  ba. 
Hi.  13-lili.  12, 1. 55;  view  of  Ps.  cx..fil  t; 
on  the  effects  of  the  fall,  231  f.;  loean- 
ing  of  the  word  "  day,"  2^7  (note),  2fi8; 
earlv  chapters  of  Daniel,  369;  language 
of  the  OraiidBchrififb^  f.;  growtli  of 
Hebrew  literature,  604;  Pentateacb 
criticism  of,  II.  241  f. 

Delitzsch,  John,  on  Justin's  use  of  apos- 
tolic memoirs,  I.  6<>1  (note);  gradt^of 
inspiration  in  the  Talmud,  II.  35;  dif> 
ferences  between  Philo*8  views  and 
the  Platonic,  45;  Justin's  theory  of 
inspiration,  72. 

Deuterouomist,  Kuenen  on,  I.  375;  part 
of,  in  composition  of  Hexateuch,  5£^ 
525;  use  of  term  '*  prieaU)/'  543  f. 

Deuteronomy,  Book  of,  how  related  to 
the  Old  Testament,  1. 102  f . ;  its  claims 
to  Mosaic  authorship,  104  f.,  511, 527; 
contains  the  law  referred  to  by  later 
writers,  105,  107,  511;  inn«r  law  in, 
477  f. ;  laws  of,  505  f  ,  527;  supplemem- 
ary  material  in,  506  f.;  ethico-religioiu 
tone  of,  512  f.;  two  authors  in,  515; 
analysis  of,  516,  523;  date  and  author- 
ship of,  52i)  f..  529  (note);  its  regula- 
tion of  feasts,  535;  laws  of  priesthooci, 
543  f. 

De  Wette,  refused  to  classifv  the  cha- 
risms,  I.  189  (note);  denied  Mosaic  au- 
thorship of  Pentateuch,  502  (note): 
considered  tabernacle  a  fiction,  541; 
critical  spirit  of,  II.  218 

Dialects,  in  classic  Greek,  I.  G09-f  ;  and 
in  New  Testament,  612. 

Diestel,  declares  the  contest  with  geolo- 
gy given  up,  I.  270;  on  early  use  of 
aiK>cryphal  writings,  II.  86,  School  of 
Antiocn,  121;  and  Theodore  in  par- 
ticular, 122;  free  inquiry  in  the  twelfth 
century,  144  f.;  influence  of  Jewish 
theology,  147;  seeds  of  the  post-liefor- 
mation  dogma,  152;  Luther's  view  of 
the  analogy  of  faith,  100;  Refomiation 
idea  of  divine  covenants,  164;  biblical 
studies  in  1.VS0,  194. 

Dillmann,  on  the  translation  of  Gen.  i.  1, 
I.  255  (not«);  reason  for  the  order  of 
creation  in  the  Mosaic  coaraogony,  3?0; 
on  the  traditions  of  the  flood,  273  f. 
(note);  sources  of  Hexateuch,  517-521; 
laws  of  Lev.  i.-vii  ,  .529;  origin  of  Ma»- 
zoth,  S.*??);  and  of  daily  sacri tice,  539  f.; 
day  of  atonement,  540  f.;  PentBtencb 
criticism  of,  II.  242  f. 

Diodorns  of  Antioch,  an  opponent  of 
allegorizing,  II.  121. 

Dionysius.  chronological  system  of,  1. 408. 

Dion3'sius  of  Corinth,  complains  of  forge- 
ries, I.  675. 

Divorce,  Christ  abrogates  the  Mosaic 
law  of,  I.  44  f . ;  view  of  the  Torah  con- 
cerning, 112. 

Doddridge,  his  views  of  inapirstioii,  II. 
214.  „ 

Doderlein,  his  views  of  inspiration,  n. 
221;  point  of  view,  221  f.;  c<in!«ider9 
the  New  Testament  the  fountain  of 
truth,  238. 


NAMES  AND  SCB 

Dorner.  on  the  twofold  nature  of  revela- 
tion. I.  2U0i  nature  ut  miracles,  »!)(; 
and  i>(  tlia  leconls  of  uirauleH,  3'J!i; 
on  inapiraifon.  II.  24»,  43)>,  4(iii:  bilili- 
cal  tn[allibilit)r,:»0,5TI,57H,ti(»(nulc); 
denies  abaulute  auperualurallsiu.  :<I9;    ] 
ou  the  cbatacteriHt[cg  ot   revelik'' 
318;  nauiri!  of  utstasy,  471;  grcmi 
the  Cburcli.  SlU;  the  Bible  and  the  K«f- 
ormatlon.MT;  peiapiuuity  ofSciipCure 
648;  KTouniU  o(  certainty,  077;  Bible  ai 
a  meaiu  of  grace,  GliO. 

DoracbeiiH.  on  tUeaulhoiitf  of  ScTintiue,   1 
II,  1711  (note). 

Douglas,  Blaliop.  hU  obJectlouB  to   ..._ 
pliyitlco-iiayoholoKical  theory  of  inlrHi-   1 
clea,  I.  ai5  (note);  thinks  it  unneces- 
sary to  consider  the  genuinenem  of  the 
Guii[>eUi,  Sm.  Eplae 

Dreams,  as  nietlla  of  revelation,  II.  43$!,  tiisti 
4a:(,  4aii;  peyeholojfv  of,  434  f.;  value 
of  the  intuitions  of,  435;  as  faclont  in  Enluii 
hlatorj,  430.  I.  11 

Dr«s8el,  discovers  codeE  o(  Clementine    Epiph 
Honilllea,  I.  f>5fi.  "  '- 

Druuiniotiil,  on  the  relation  ot  Justin  t^: 
the  Fonnb  Gospel.  I.  5Wi  (note). 

Dru.siuH,  opposes   mystical   Interpreta-   1 
tion,  II.  m. 

Dnithmar,  intends  to  build  upon   the    '• 
htHtoriial   nieauing.   II.    141;    Hnda   a. 
tlireefolU   philosophy   in    the   Bible, 


Ebers,  on  the  am  of  Egyptian  clviliza-   ] 
tion,  I.   2tfO;   locatlua   uf   Eden, 
(note);  origin  of  the  Egyptians,    .   , 
hlalory  of  Joaeph,  3G1,  39U  f  ;  Hykaua 
In  Egypt,  -■»!  f. 

Ebranl,  on  possibility  of  Gospel  har- 
mony, I.  31C>;  origin  of  GosjkiIb,  380; 
principles  of  Cncceius,  II.  Il>6. 

BcclKslaslei',  cenonlxailon  of,  I.  fi48  (., 
em  f  ;  rabbinical  vieiv  of,  11.  3S: 
alluded  to  by  Plillo,  :tT. 

Bcatafly.  rBlatlon  of,  1o  Hebrew  prophetic 
conxclonaness,  I.  134  f.,  KtT;  Phlto's 
doctrine  of,  If.  39  f.;  naycholiwy  of, 
398  f.,  408  f.,  473  f.;  Paul  In,  40)1;  as  re- 
lated  to  visions,  4.*I8  f.;  activity  of  the  ot  C 
Bonl  in,  471;  not  co-eitenaive  with  tion, 
revelation,  472  f.,  484;  the  suddenness  lis  h 
of,  472;  not  confined  to  biblical  inspi- 
ration, 47.1  f. 

Eilelmnnn,  coarse  deism  of,  11.  310 1, 

Ellen,  Gnnlen  of,  I. Slilf.;  lncation,.'<nO. 

Egypt,  the  plagues  of,  I.  3(13,  3:tS;  cus- 
tomn  ot,  il1natrate<l  In  Old  Teatament, 

3».tt. 
Elchhorn,  Pentateuch  criticism  of,  II, 

mo.  

Ell,  house  ot.  Its  priestly  function,  I.       iUSt 

JIW.  738 1 

Eiiaa  Levita,  liypothesU  of,  concerning   Euseb 

the  Canon,  I.li4^t:  on  nrigln  of  Maso-       '  — 

retio  text,  Urtl  (note).  II.  1H9, 
Elijah,  prophetia  schools  In -his  day,  I. 
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his  view  of  the  Torah  and  the  Old 
Testament,  106. 

Euthalius,  stichometry  of,  1. 711 ;  accent- 
uation by,  711. 

Eutliyiiiiui)  Zigabeniis,  on  repetitions  in 
Christ's  discourses,  I.  401. 

Ewald,  liis  suggestion  aA  to  a  lost  pro- 
phetic book,  I.  57 ;  on  Messianic  cuar- 
acter  of  Zechariah,  58;  nature  of 
prophecy,  115;  four  stages  of  prophe- 
cy, 123  f.;  nature  of  an  oracle,  128  f.; 
his  coDJecturo  concerning  Jer.  xxxvi. ; 
assigns  Isa.  xxxiv.  to  the  deutero- 
Isaiah,  145;  distinction  between  Spirit 
and  Word,  244  (note);  view  of  mira- 
cles, 2()1  f.  (note);  inadequate  idea  of 
the  Exodus,  335;  on  history  of  Joseph, 
361;  traditions  of  Abraham,  388;  inva- 
sion by  Shishak,  394;  law  of  undean 
animals,  537;  Canticles,  696;  Hebrew 
prose,  597;  and  i>oetry,  597  f.  (note); 
psychological  nature  of  parallelism, 
601;  strophe  in  the  Prophets,  602;  re- 
searches into  the  text,  096  f.  (note),  II. 
207;  philological  treatment  of  He- 
brews, 237;  Pentateuch  criticism  of, 
242;  on  revelation,  315  f.;  distinction 
between  the  mediate  and  immediate, 
321;  language  as  a  means  of,  44<);  dis- 
tinguishes Bible  from  Word  of  God, 
498. 

Exodus,  the,  admitted  as  fact  by  Kue- 
nen,  1. 363  f.;  Egyptian  version  of,  3J»2. 

Exodus,  Book  of,  its  sources  analyzed,  I. 
516,  519  f . 

Ezekiel,  commanded  to  write  his  ora- 
cle.**, I.  144;  silence  concerning  Jewish 
feasts,  540;  theory  of  priesthood,  542 
f.;  style  of,  589,  <)07;  canonization  of, 
648  f.;  Talmudic  dispute  over,  II.  30; 
not  alluded  to  by  Philo,  37. 

Ezra,  age  of,  I  530  f.;  impress  on  Penta- 
teuch, 531;  as  an  author,  546  f.;  in- 
spired to  restore  sacred  writings,  643; 
work  on  Canon,  643. 

Ezra-Nehemiah,  Book  of,  its  authorship, 
I  5i(i  f.;  canonical  position  of,  686  f.; 
Lu  h  -r  on,  II.  166. 


F. 

Faith,  its  relation  to  miracles,  I.  315  t 
(note);  a  source  of  morality,  480,  482; 
relation  of,  to  inductive  theory  of  Bi- 
ble, 721  f . ;  an  act  of  ethical  reason,  II. 
525;  nature  of  the  content  of,  53;?,  659, 
698;  Jidf'S divina  and  humana,  537  f.. 539. 
681 ;  false  assumptions  of.  559;  grounds 
of  the  Christian,  559  f.,  563;  need  of  an 
object  of,  m2  f. 

Fassel,  on  Talmudic  view  of  Messiah,  I. 
438  (note);  of  truth-telling,  469  (note); 
of  revenge  and  slaverj',  474  (note);  law 
of  love.  477. 

Feasts,  collections  of  laws  concerning, 
I.  5.J5  f.;  in  the  Gnnifliirhn/t,  538  f. 

Firmament,  Hebrew  conception  of,  I. 
250  f. 

Fisher,  diaruasion  of  miracles,  I,  293 
(note);  theological  position  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  566  (note);  criticism  of 


Banr,  568  (note);  time  of  Last  Supper, 
571  (note). 

Flacius,  his  dogma  of  the  Word  of  God, 
II.  156;  and  of  the  analogy  of  faith, 
160. 

Flood,  the  Noachian,  how  far  authenti- 
cated by  Christ,  I.  68f.;  early  thought 
to  account  for  marine  i>etrifactiuus, 
264  f.;  elements  of  religious  doctrine 
in,  272  f.,  284;  validity  of  the  tradition 
of,  273;  scientific  difticultiea  of.  273  f.; 
considered  as  a  miracle,  2il8;  two  tn^ 
ditionsof,  357f.,507  f. 

Formula  Concordise,  its  doctrine  of  the 
Word  of  God,  II.  155  f.  (note);  and  of 
the  rule  of  faith,  593  f. 

Formula  Consensus  Helvetica,  the  most 
extreme  statement  of  poat-Reformap 
tiou  dogma,  I.  9;  asserts  verlial  and 
infallible  inspiration,  II.  178,  190 
(note). 

Fourth  Gospel.    See  John,  Gospel  of. 

Francke,  A.  H.,  view  of  pcnij^ective  in 
prophecy,  II.  20();  studies  and  works 
of,  20(j  (note);  estimate  of  learning  iu 
Hebrew,  207. 

Frank,  F.  H.  B.,  conception  of  the  Word 
of  God,  II.  504;  of  the  Church,  521 
(note),  522,  544,  546;  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, 578;  means  of  grace,  f>i9. 

Frank,  Sebastian,  opix^ses  the  Word  at 
God  to  the  Bible,  11.  175. 

Frankel,  on  the  origin  of  apocryphal 
writings,  I.  639  (note);  text  of  the 
Greek  Pentateuch,  702  f.:  silence  of 
Philo  concerning  Ezekiel.  II.  37  (uoteO 
motive  of  Philo  in  interpretation,  91. 

Fritzsche,  C.  F.,  his  view  of  immediate 
revelation,  II.  310  f. 

Fritzsche,  O.  F.,  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Apocrypha  to  the  Torah,  II.  20  (note), 
22  (note). 

Fuller,  Thomas,  on  the  imprecatory 
Psalms,  I.  472. 

G. 

Gallic  Confession,  its  conception  of  the 
Canon,  I.  6S2:  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  II.  178  (note). 

Gasparin,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
II.  245. 

Gasz,  view  of  Calixtus  and  Syncretism, 
II.  210. 

Gaussen,  nature  of  the  views  of,  II.  245. 

Geiger,  on  early  Talmudic  studies  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  I.  698, 700  (note):  conjec- 
tures of,  704,  707;  on  •* tendency'* 
changes.  706  (note). 

Genealogies,  of  the  Cainiten  and  Sethites, 
I.  352  f. ;  validity  of  the  biblical.  406  f.. 
of  Jesus,  406  f. 

Genesis,  early  chapters  of,  T.  347  f . :  nnra- 
ber  ten  in,  354  f.;  composite  stmotnre 
of,  604,  507  f.,  614  1;  analysis  of,  516. 
617  f. 

Geology,  relation  of,  to  Mosaic  cosroog* 
ony,  I.  258;  points  of  divergence  lic- 
tween  the  two,  362  f . ;  its  testimony  as 
to  the  antiquity  of  man,  2«0  f. 

George,  views  on  Pentateuch,  1. 502, 

Gerhard,  on  the  Canon,  I.  680  f.;  identi* 


NAMES  AND  SUBJECTS. 


flu  Scrtptnre  ^nd  Tevelatlon,  II.  176; 
OD  tbe  ytyutafidei,  IHO;  r«<|uUil«8  of  an 
iDleriireler,  IHl ;  InlallibiliLy,  l)t-J(note}; 
llisplratlon  ot  the  vowel-poiats.  ixti; 

Genuar,  meillalory  courae  of,  IT.  233. 
Geseuius,  hla  deflnitiuD  ol   OlU-ToBla^ 

Sc'iiVitur 

II.  •J:ii;  researcbeu  i 

237. 
GIrucer,  on  Pliilo's  view  ot  InspiratioQ 

aniimanlli:,  II.  42f..44(iiote):aiiillil8 

bertiieiivutical  pTiDi'i[>te3,  ii;(U  (not«). 
Giesehreclit.  projioBeH  tlio  question   ot 

Pentateuch  erlilcisiQ,  I.  0U2;  on  lan- 
of  Elohlat,  !M. 
I,  twofold  Interpretation  of,  II. 

Gnoaifclnni,  Ita  viev  of  the  Old  Testa- 
luent,  II.  07  f. 

God,  Hebrew  uamcH  of,  I.  SG  f.;  doctrine 
of,a»  Primal  Cause.  XtB  f.,S51,2Mf., 
tsi  t.\  cowK-lousnens  of,  belongs  to 
nriten  of  Suripture,  2:<3  (noie):  tlie 
locicol  Piiut  of  tlie  uorld, ^£lli, •iXHIi  na- 
ture of  Ilia  ereative  agencj,  Silll  f.,  245; 
S8  tbe  Lord  of  life,  L'lO  f ,  244  f.;  tlie 
Preserver, 342  f..2»>;  Autliorof  partic- 
ular events,  24.1  r.;  wears  nature  tike 
a  garment.  24S  f.;  peraonality  of,  as 
related  to  biblical  miracles,  288  t.,  300 
I.:  source  of  biblical  elliiL'8.4T1l  f.;  re- 
lation of  tlie  peraonality  of,  to  Sacred 
Scripture,  II.  2»6  f..  21iO  t.,  Sttl,  36.1;  as 
the  selt-revealer,  31ii  f.,  324  f.;  as  a 
Spirit.  2ti:l  f..  36.')  f;  bh  tlie  Rnleeioer, 
2!H  f..  3:17  t. ;  reiipecln  humau  nature  in 
hh  neU-revelatioD,  ;W8  f. 

Ooldzllier,  finds  mytbs  in  Genesis,  I. 
392  f.  (notes). 

GoBpel.  tlie,  received  by  the  apostles 
throneh  revelation.  I.  193  (.;  as  itecul- 
tar  to  Paul.  US;  |iossi1>l1itv  ot  a.  per- 
fectly adequate  preseuCatlon  of,  II. 
420. 

Gmpels.  the  Four,  substance  of,  Involves 
the  miraLulouH.  I  3^t.,  3Tii  I.;  posai- 
bilitv  ot  a  bermonv  of,  3TS  t.;  credi- 
bilitV  ol  tbe  Svnoptic,  37S  f,,  3JH  t., 
3S3  f.;  diwrepnncieH  of,  400  f,:  lanKin 
,memoi-kie In, 401  f. :  relath'e cbronolofiy 
ot,  40H  r,;  itiflpiration  of,  412  f.;  wit- 
ness to.  in  second  centnry.e03f.-  divis- 
ion  of,  Into  aecUons,  712;  number  of 
MSS  of, -M, 

Gt«(,  E..  on  the  relations  ot  ecslasv  to 
moral  freedom.  II.  40(1  <notp):  thinks 
ecslasv  the  solo  condition  ot  biblical 
inspiration.  473.  4Kt:  on  the  develoi>- 
raent  ot  doctrine,  B.W  (note). 

Graf.  K,  H  ,  his  view  ot  Old-Testament 
history.  I.  370  L;  work  of,  made  an 
epoch,  SOS,  IL  240:  earlier  liew  ot 
Boiirres,  I.  al4(note):  of  01<I-Tpslameiit 
reli([ion..Mlf.:  ndmiiH InelTerilve lawn. 
K<7;  objects  to  the  term  "destructive," 
II.  240. 

r^*i  (nl,  nse  of  term  by  Christ.  I.  31; 
use  of.  by  tho  apostles,  15<>.  emploved 
In  quotinf;  Old -Test  anient  Scripture, 
173i  wbetlier  used  of  New-Testament 


, , ;the 

biblical  cluonolugy,  283. 

Great  Synafiogue,  work  ot.  In  formlnii  a 
canon,  I.  (i43,tH4>l.;  Taluudic  account 
of,  II.  33  t.  (note). 

Greek  ot  tbe  New  Testament,  inftnence 
ot  Ctiristian  ideas  ii|ion,  I.  HM  t.,  (iOS, 
617  f.,  t>20,  Ii27  I.;  means  of  acquaint- 
ance with,  Wl  f.;  elements  of,  liOH  I., 
tit3  f.,  617;  relations  to  classic  Greek, 
UOl)  f.;  and  to  the  io<i^.  610  f. ;  faults  of, 
611  f.;  Hellenlfliic,  613  f.,  (J2I:  Hebra- 
isms III,  CjU  t.;  words  wiUi  new  mean- 
injis  in,  616  f.,  620  f.,  622  (note):  espe- 
cially iTini,  •iirrii,  and  iJirii,  618  f.; 
Individual   characteristics  In,  622  f.; 

functuBtiOD  of,  TIO  t. :  accentuation  ot. 
It;  Interpretalion  of,  II.  621  f. 
Gre|!,  on  a  prion  assumptions  tonchlng 
tbe  Bible,  II.  288  f.;  regards  revelation 
as  anticipations  of  science,  315;  thinks 
infallible  knowled^te  Impowiible,  418: 
on  apostolic  inspiratiim,  41l3i  tlie  au- 
thority ot  Scripture,  S67. 


Grefcol?  ot  NyHsa,  alleenrico^ogmatlc 
interpretation  of.  II.  lOii  f. 


Interpretatioi 


f  tbe  Middle  Ages,  II. 


Grimm,  interpretation  of  Matt.  r.  17  t. 
too  restricted,  I.  'Mi  on  the  meaning 
of  <nD.><:o  (in  Gal.  iv.),  16:<;  of  lami, 
(i36:  on  the  symliolical  doctrine  of  in- 
spiration, II.  ITBi  nature  of  Sa<-red 
Scripture,  239;  myths  in  revelation, 
42il  (iiote). 

Groliiis,  Hugo,  tnflDen<^  of  his 


•■untlKlnifl.  I.  4(H;  Graf's  view  of,  SU 
f,  <note):  fundamental  dnciimeiit  ot 
Genesis,  BI6;  date  ot  origin  ol,  930; 
Mosaic  elements  in, 931:  Wellhanaen's 
view  of.  G2i>.  KU  f.;  composite,  KL1 1.; 
cnltns  in.  ."Kili,  whether  recognized  by 
early  prmihets.  638:  laws  of  fi-asis  In, 
5:181.^  offerings  and  sacriSces,  KH)  t.; 
tal)emacli'of,541 1.:  priesthood  accord- 
ing to.  ri42 1  ,  grammar  and  etymology 


H. 

Haab,  grammBtlcal  work  of.  II.  237. 
Hal>akkuk,sl}'1eot,1.006:  Pindaric  ode 

ot.  tiOfi. 

Hndadpzer,  I.  SK  t. 

HHvprnick,  divisions  of  the  Pentateuch, 

I.flOl. 
Haggai,  literary  inferiority  ot.  I.  fiOt.  807. 
Haifiotrrapb a.  composition  and  ranonim- 

tion  of.  I.  Mil  t  ;  Inferiority  of,  6MI.  II. 

30  r.  IM  f..  .W  f.;  disputes  over.  I.  648  f.; 

teM  of,  in  Greek  version,  701  I,;  Tal- 
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mudic  view  of  the  origin  of,  TI.  33  f . ; 
and  inspiration  of,  34  f. 

Ham  burger,  on  the  age  of  Ezra,  I.  64/>; 
ejwchs  in  revision  of  Old  Testament, 
«>48  f. ;  Talmudic  reverence  for  Sori|)- 
tnre,  II.  2i)  f . ;  rai)binical  disputes  over 
Canticles  and  Koheleth,  35. 

Harmony  of  the  Go.si)el8,  nature  and 
possibility  of,  I.  375  f.;  faults  of,  370 
(note),  401  f.;  of  the  Synoptists  with 
John,  384  f.;  patchwork  of,  404  f. 

Hase,  elfect  of  his  **  History  of  Jesus," 

I.  ,'?77;  on  the  aim  of  Fourth  Gospel, 
5(i2;  the  source  of  original  Christianity, 

II.  2:38  f.;  the  need  of  authority,  559; 
nature  of  the  rule  of  faith,  591;  and  of 
the  means  of  grace,  G4t>. 

Ha^se,  J.  G.,  thought  the  Pentateuch  a 
compilation,  I.  502. 

Hayino,  his  siuiplicity  in  interpretation, 
lY.  140. 

Hebraisms,  in  the  Septuagint,  I.  614; 
kinds  of,  614  f. ;  in  New-Testament  dic- 
tion, 615  f. 

Hebrew,  the  biblical,  species  of  Semitic, 

I.  585  f.;  few  means  for  estimating, 
585  f.,  588,  590;  relations  to  other  an- 
cient languages,  58(» ;  origin  of  tlie 
writing  of,  58()  f.,  705  f  ;  foreign  words 
in,  588;  di.stinguished  from  that  of 
secular  literature,  589  f.;  exclusiveness 
of,  590  f.;  fixedness  and  independence, 
691  f. ;  unity  of.  51»2;  simplicity,  592  f.; 
deficiency  of,  593  f. ;  sensuousness,  5J)4; 
wanting  in  style,  6S)6;  rich  in  imagery, 
595  f.;  number  of  words  in,  5^>5;  use 
in  poetry,  51K)  f.;  figures -of,  598  f.;  in 
prophecy,  (K)2  f. ;  variable  character- 
istics of,  ()03  f.;  effect  of,  upon  New- 
Testament  Greek,  614  f.;  effect  of  de- 
cay of,  t>46;  punctuation  of,  69»»  f . ;  Ara- 
maic development  of,  705;  post-Refor- 
mation view  of,  II.  191  f.;  iuferpreta- 
tion  of,  622  f. 

Hebrews,  the  people,  had  not  the  mod- 
ern conception  of  nature,  I.  2ii(3,  250  f.; 
their  conception  of  man's  relation  to 
the  universe,  247  f. ;  ready  belief  in 
miracles,  'Ml  f  ;  early  traditions  of,  347 
f.;  growth  of  the  literature  of,  603  f.; 
peculiarities  of,  as  related  to  the  reve- 
lation through  them,  II.  412  f. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  of,  its  witness  to  the 
Gospel  history,  I.  380;  rabbinical  her- 
meneutic's  of,  449;  authorship  of,  551; 
idealizes  Old  Testament,  553;  doubtful 
position  in  early  Canon,  (i<)9,  670,  671, 
(573,  687  f.;  Luther  on,  679,  II.  166. 

Hebrews,  Gospel  according  to,  its  rela- 
tion to  Justin  and  John,  I.  556. 

Heidegger,  advocates  the  inspiration  of 
the  vowel-points,  II.  190. 

Heldam  and  Modal,  quoted  by  the  Shep- 
lierd  of  Hermas,  II.  88. 

Helvetica  Posterior,  its  view  of  the  Law, 

II.  1<).3;  of  the  Word  of  God,  498. 
Henderson,  on  extent  of  quotation  from 

the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  I.  1(59; 
rejects  hipstis  memoriae  in  biblical  writ- 
ers, 40')  (note);  on  the  citation  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  9  (note). 
Heugstenberg,  his   collection  of  refer- 


ences to  the  Torah,  I.  108;  on  mnsical 
terms  in  Daniel,  1^86  (nor*);  reject* 
hi.storical  inquiry,  441;  Pcuiateuchcrit* 
icism  of,  II.  241. 

Henke,  attributes  inspiration  to  noo- 
biblical  writers,  U.  227;  on  tlie  source 
of  Christian  doctrine,  238. 

Herbert  of  Cherbury,  hia  views  of  com- 
parative religion,  II.  201. 

Herder,  on  the  richness  of  biblical  He- 
brew, I.  595;  Old-Testament  imagery, 
598, 000;  influence  of,  II.  222  f.;  denies 
verl)al  inspiration,  225  f. 

Hermas  Pastor,  use  of  by  early  Church, 
I.  65(»  (note),  IL  88;  witness  to  New- 
Testament  writings,  1. 6(>.'{;  inspiration 
and  cancmicity  of,  609;  on  number  of 
prophets,  II.  76. 

Hervey,  on  genealogies  of  Jesus,  1. 407. 

Herzfeld,  on  grades  of  inspiration  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud,  II.  35. 

Hessey,  on  the  deed  of  Jael,  1. 4(59;  im- 
precatory Psalms,  471  (note). 

Hexateuch,  whether  comiwsite,  I.  503, 
509;  sources  and  documents  in.  514  f.; 
composition  of,  tabulated,  517^'i25;  key 
to  question  of  if«  origin,  530  f.,  5:M; 
earliest  parts  of,  534  f. ;  why  discussed 
545  (note). 

Hezekiah,  Assyrian  connections  of,  I. 
3<r7. 

Hezel,  insipid  rationalism  of,  II.  231. 

Hilary,  canon  of,  I.  672;  a  pupil  of  Ori- 
gen,  II.  108;  hermeneutics  of,  108  f., 
1.32. 

Hilgenfeld,  on  the  Gospel  testimony  to 
miracles,  I.  326;  his  argument  from 
silence  concerning  Fourth  Gospel,  5M 
f.;  admits  Justin's  use  of  John.  557; 
on  Papias'  view  of  Gospels,  (>57  f. 
(note);  denies  Justin's  recognition  of 
Paul,  662. 

Hippolytus,  "  Philosophumena "  off,  I. 
558:  on  Hebrews,  ()70. 

Hiram,  name,  and  friendship  with  !)•■ 
vid,  I.  :«)3(note). 

History,  the  biblical,  dignity  of.  L  341  f.; 
main  question  concerning,  342,  3»)  f-; 
inquiry  into,  twofold,  343  f.;  infalli- 
bility of,  not  an  assumption  of  faitb, 
344  f.,  411;  form  and  material,  3*5  f ; 
sources  of,  340;  in  first  chapters  of* 
Genesis,  'Ml  f.;  significance  of,  .^  f-l 
authenticity  of  the  patriarchal.  3»1  f«; 
of  Samson.  3(j5  f.;  of  Daniel,  36($  f.;  of 
Esther,  3(>9  f.;  of  Old  Testament  in 
general,  370  f..  398  f.,  7Xi;  view  of  Graf, 
Kuenen,  ot^.,  370  f. ;  pos.««ibility  of,  de- 
pendent on  critici.^m,  374  f.,  410;  iiO" 
portance  of,  in  the  Gospels,  375,  382; 
extra-biblical,  respecting  Clirist,  ^ 
f.;  connections  of,  with  profane  his- 
tory, 3J)1  f. ;  minute  discrepancies  of, 
400  f.:  pragmatic  and  inspired.  412  t; 
relation  to  a  canon  of  Scripture,  (>n; 
biblical  claims  concerning.  722  f  :  the 
biblical,  a  recortl  of  revelation,  737  f.. 
conclusions  from,  as  to  the  valne  of 
the  witness  of  the  Chnrch,  II.  *  f-J 
sources  for  a  history  of  the  doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  14  f,  (not*):  divisioiM 
of,  16  f . ;  authority  of  the  biblical,  572 1 


HistoTV' Bibles,  nature  and  offlc> 
613. 

Hohbes,  Lis  crltlcul  views  ol  Be 
II.  a«. 

Bofmann,  J.  C.  K.,  bis  views  o 
tuie,  II.  352;  of  the  nature  t>( 
luHD  sptrlt,  300,  3Sli  ou  the 
ami  Cauon,  SKi. 

Hofmiuin,  K.,  combata  Wuttke'i 
ol  consuienvc,  II.  407  (note)! 
era  couscience  the  cliiel  renins: 
spirit,  407. 

Bok  111  null,  wri  tines  of,  ILelr 
cIsiuiH,  I.nt.;  tlielr  visllui  id 
tiuuisrly  considered,  14T  [..  V 
tioii  Ui  the  Torali,  14H;  rarely 
tu  Id  New  Testament,  170  (iiot< 

Hoilaz,  teaches  the  iufalllblilly  ( 
ture,  11.,  1711:  liolds  that  the  I 
Its  ratine,  177;  on  the  aiithorit 
Bible,  17!):  Its  iwrfei-tloD,  1X0 
of  revelation.  427  (note);  verbi 

UultzmauD,  on  the  ohiest  record 
luiraoles  ol  JeKiin,  1.  :(ll,  ^1, 
penilence  ot  John  on  6ynoptl» 

Holy  Si>iril  (the),  promised  by  C 
bis  diiicltilea.  1. 73  f. ;  ai>  a  rev 
truth.  78  f., " 


ito  f.,  II.  siBf.:  1 

Christ,  I.  lau  I.,  II.  »!7  f. ;  nat 
distribution  of  his  glttH,  I.  IXt 
the  foundations  of  New-Te 
Srrin'nre,  ISO,  II.  3(iH  1.;  liisp 
aposiollo  preacbluR,  I.  114;  I 
sense  author  of  the  b|iosIo1Ic  la 
aXi  f.;  roncepi  of.  u.eiilateB  I 
nature  and  tlie  sli)<eriiarural, 
atlilior  of  all  life,  im  f.,  '2^0  f.; 
to  l-tbtlual  historians,  :Ut7,  411 1 
o(.  in  prediction,  4L'0,4aa  (.,42 
444  f.,  453  f.;  liispirer  of  eti 
RioiiH  truth,  4H4  f.,  II. :««;  relt 
to  hlhtieal  lantcuaK''.  I.  OHil  I. 
the  prooess  of  formine  a  Can 
74H  f.,  74H,  750  I..  II.  m^;  reea 
author  of  the  Bible,  l».  70.  Ti  t. 
2!KI  (.,  U50  r..  »»  (.,  VA  r..  4li»; 
doi'tvine  of,  3.11  f.,  ;1MI.,;1H.*!  f.; 
contraated  with  that  of  tlie  Ix 
f  .  riM;  sensuousness  of,  ;1S.1 1 
mnnifuldiifiM  of.  .tiUl  [.;  sped 
tioiis  of,  to  New-Te»(ainent  & 
3«0  t„  4At,  527:  (liffuslveneiw  ol 
conception  of,  in  Mosalsm.Siiti: 
conception  of.  Hl)l!  f.:  as  the 
of  human  farullien.  XK  f.,  4U0  I 
*Hf.,  4tfl,  467:  witness  of,  to 
tbority  of  Scriptnre.  5a6  f.,  587 


_  ...  .'.  analoKles  in.  to  tbe  mi 
J<Mh,  X..  I.  XtJ  (note). 
Horneinann,   on   Pbllo'n   arqni 

with  the  Aporrvplia,  H.  37. 
Hosea,  Myle  of,  I.  aOti. 
rnti  (hotrk),  later  terra  for  a  pn 

ira. 

Hrabanua  Maoros,  catalogue  of 
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how  it  deals  with  the  Mosaic  cosmogo- 
ny, 264  f . ;  theory  and  practice  of,  uy 
trie  ancient  Gburch,  II.  91  f.;  Origen's 
system  of,  94  f.;  different  tendencies 
in,  104;  of  the  School  of  Antioch,  121 
f.;  the  fi^rovvth  of  allefcorico-dogmatic, 
129  f.,  259  f.,  035  f.;  modern  era  of,  246 
f . ;  modern  schools  of,  247  f . ;  tlie  func- 
tion of  the  Churcli,  548,  580  f.,  800  f., 
805  f.,  813  f. ;  relation  of,  to  criticism,  814 
f.,  824;  and  to  Biblical  Introduction, 
615  f.;  general  principles  of,  818  f.,  828; 
the  rircubi8  in,  817,  823;  the  kinds  of, 
618  f .,  621.  834  f . ;  the  f(rammatical,  819, 
642;  requires  sympathy,  (>20,  825;  tlie 
historical,  823  f.;  the  individual,  625; 
qualiflcations  for,  62(>,  <i27 ;  the  generic, 
&7;  the  history  of,  628  f..  (537  f.,  830;  the 
final  purpose  of,  62i)  f . ;  relation  of,  to 
different  uses  of  the  Bible,  830  f.; 
fallacies  in,  634  f,  640  f.;  methods  of, 
834  f. 
Inspiration,  no  theory  of,  taught  b^ 
Clirist,  I.  38 ;  promised  to  the  disci- 
ples, 78  f. ;  dependent  on  subjective 
conditions,  79  f.  -,  l)elongs  to  authors 
and  writers  as  persons,  88  f.,  209  f.,  II. 
4m  f.;  agent  of,  I.  118  f.;  subject  of, 
117  f.,  law  of  the  working  of,  119  f., 
physical  excesses  of  the  early  pro- 
phetic, 122  f. ;  enters  into  the  true 
conception  of  a  prophet,  124  f.,  1.33 ; 
phrases  to  denote  the  gift  of,  127,  II. 
44, 72  f .,  488;  involves  ethical  emotions, 

I.  140  f.;  verbal,  nowhere  maintained 
in  Bible,  182,  206  f.,  218;  belongs  to  the 
communitv  of  believers,  185  i.,  217  f., 
499,  II.  488  f.;  various  ^fts  of,  1. 189  f., 

II.  474  f . ;  characteristics  of  the  apos- 
tolic, I.  190,  194  f.,  207  f.,  II.  483, 490 f.; 
not  affected  by  certain  errors,  1. 200f., 
234  f..  284  f.,  347,  39J)f.;  theory  of,  how 
applied  to  Masaic  cosmogouy,  270  f.; 
to  scientific  contents  of  the  Bible,  284 
f . ;  to  records  of  miracles,  338  f . ;  and  to 
biblical  history,  344f.,347,aK)f.,  399 f., 
412  f.,  4<il  f.;  necessary  to  prediction, 
422  f.,  427  f.,  444  f.,  451  f.:  related  pre- 
eminently to  ethico-religious  truth, 
454  f.,  4<K)f.,  476  f.,  II.  407,  487  f.;  effect 
of,  on  language,  I.  583  f.,  588  f.,  69f»  f., 
600f..  f)03,  li08,  813f.,  620f.,  822 f.. 6271., 
II  4<)9,  478  f.:  implied  in  history  of 
the  Canon,  I.  88;i  f.,  750  f .,  II.  373,  542, 
as  applied  to  biblical  writings  in  gen- 
eral. I  758  f.,  II.  6?)f.,  79  f.,  84  f.,  175 f., 
l«0f.,  208  f.,  249,  259,  271  f.,  2SVi,  300, 
303,  360  f.,  371  f.,  453,  4(«.  478.  488  f.; 
view  of,  in  the  Apocrypha,  24  f ,  27, 
28,  in  the  Talmudic  writings,  31  f., 
34  f.,  38  (note);  according  to  Philo, 
38  f.,  42  f. ;  and  to  Josephus,  48  f . ;  and 
the  early  Church  Fathers,  70  f  ,  72  f  , 
89  f  ;  jmtristic  view  of  the  Rubjecta  of, 
75  f.,  77  f..  79,  488;  attributed  to  apoc- 
ryphal writings  by  the  ancient  Church, 
8(»  f.;  Chrysoatom's  views  of,  125  f-, 
views  of,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  149  f.; 
poHt^Reformation  dogma  of,  182  f .,  452, 
470;  modern  views  of,  248  f. ;  failure 
of  the  passive  theory  of,  2tiO  f.,  406  f., 
471  f.;  necessity  for  grades  of,  262  f-, 


372  f.,  474  f.,  484;  specific  nature  of  the 
biblical,  282  f.,  271  f.,  360  f.,  45:<,  4(i5  f., 
472  f.,  486,  488  f.,  490  f.,  492,  4\H  f.:  as 

Sredicate  of  the  Word  of  God,  275  f., 
13  f.,  300,  348  f.,  350  f.,  380  f.,  371  f.. 
466  L,  494  f. ;  a  divine  8elf-€ommunk»- 
tion,  295;  superiority  of  the  New-Tes- 
tament, 370  /.,  483  f.:  man  as  the  ku1>> 
ject  of,  374  f.,  382  f.,  388  f.,  »M  f.,  408  f., 
474  f . ;  senses  under,  397  f . ;  imagination 
under,  402  f.;  memorv  under,  403  f.; 
argument  under,  405  (.;  ethical  pow- 
ers under,  407  f.,  467  f.,  477  f.;  recep- 
tivity of  faith  in,  408  f.,  471;  effect  of 
individuality  upon,  410  f.,  415  f.,  472, 
474  f . ;  whether  synonymous  with  in- 
fallibility, 418  f.,  4'34f.,483;  involvMl  in 
revelation,  453,  459  f.,  492  f.:  attai-hes 
itself  to  iHsiHOiialitv,  453  f.,  464»  4U8  f., 
how  distinguished  from  revelation, 
456  f.,  458  f.,  461  f.,  46;i  f.;  of  revelation 
and  of  life,  4(i3  f.,  477;  is  dynamkad, 
46S  f.,  471;  not  mechanical,  470;  nor 
properly  creative,  470  f.;  nor  techni- 
cally verbal,  478  f.;  Phiiippi*M  theory 
of,  478  f . ;  permanent  and  temporary, 
483  f.,  486;  modus  operandi  of,  mysten- 
oufl,  486  f. 

Irenaeus,  testimony  to  Gospel  of  John, 
I  554;  on  unity  of  Scripture,  11.  57, 
59;  economy  of  Scripture,  59;  ideal  law 
in  Pentateuch,  61,  (i4;  regards  Sc*rip- 
ture  as  infallible,  65;  inspiration  of 
the  Church,  77,  552;  of  the  Gospels, 
84;  use  of  apocryplial  writings  by,  ($8, 
alle^rizing  of,  93;  on  tradition  and 
Scripture,  552  f . 

Isaiah,  predicts  downfall  of  Israel,  I. 
420  f;  dates  in  the  propliecv  of,  431; 
conception  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
436  f.,  43{)  f.;  whether  a  second  of  that 
name,  576,  582,  II.  243  f.;  style  of,  I. 
(i05  f . 

Isidore  of  Pelosinm,  use  of  word  "can- 
on," I.  637. 

Isidore  of  Seville,  his  three  meanings  of 
Scripture,  II,  140. 

Israel,  gift  of  the  Spirit  to,  I.  117  f.: 
under  supernatural  care,  246,  496;  re- 
ligion of,  531  f . 

Itala,  nature  of,  I.  717  f.;  different  cod- 
ices of,  718;  condition  of,  in  Jerome's 
time,  II.  115 1;  whether  a  venion,  or 
not,  116. 


J. 

Jacob  of  Valentia,  natnre  of  his  com- 
menting, II.  137;  allegorizing  of,  141. 

Jacobi,  J.  L.,  on  Scripture  and  self- 
consciousness,  II.  525. 

Jael,  morality  of  the  deed  of,  I.  468  f.; 
did  not  act  by  divine  command,  469  f. 

James,  the  Apostle,  whether  aathor  of 
the  apostolic  ordinance,  I.  211. 

James,  Epistle  of,  accepts  a  divei^nt 
tradition  of  the  Flood,  I  69;  its  view 
of  the  gospel  and  Old  Testament,  157 
f . ;  doubtful  position  in  the  Canon,  f>T1, 
673,  687  f . ;  Lather  on,  679, 688,  U.  VSi, 
583. 
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Jasher,  Book  of,  referred  to  by  Joshua, 
I.  337f. 

Jehovah,  the  sacred  tetrafframmaton,  I. 
U:i  f..  II.  «33;  Zebaoth,  I.  94  f.  (note), 
528  (note):  works  wonders  in  behalf  of 
Israel,  .'X)l;  use  of  name  by  criticism, 
M4  f.,  534;  connected  with  Moses,  533 
f.;  flffurative  representations  of,  598  f.: 
sensible  manifestations  of,  II.  431;  the 
angel  of,  431, 444  f. 

Jehovist,  in  the  genealogies  of  Gen.  iv. 
f.,  I.  352  f.;  in  Num.  xxii.  f.,  364  f.;  in 
the  Torab,  491)  order  of  the  writings 
of,  502  f . 

Jehu,  appears  on  monuments  as  "son 
of  Omri,"  I.  395. 

Jeremiah,  his  conception  of  his  prophetic 
call,  I.  130;  commanded  to  writo  out 
his  oracles.  144,  146;  definite  predic- 
tions of,  424  f . ;  on  length  of  captivity, 
431  f.;  style  of,  (i06  f. 

Jeremiah,  Epistle  of,  found  in  the  Canon, 

I.  669,  672  f. 

Jeroboam,  history  of,  I.  393  f. 

Jerome,  on  meaning  of  Apocrypha,  I. 
639;  his  view  of  Sirach,  640;  on  the 
Canon,  673  f.;  Hebrew  toxt,  697,  699 
(note);  use  of  word  "uncial,"  710 
(note);  codices  of  the  Itala,  718;  finds 
faults  In  the  New-Testament  language, 

II.  ()6  f.  (note);  position  of,  as  an  inter- 

fTeter,  115  f.;  work  of,  upon  the  text, 
15  f  ;  his  services  decried,  116  f.; 
hermeneutlcal  principles  of,  117  f.;  on 
Old-Testament  chronology,  118;  rejects 
Diillennarianism,  118;  nis  reverence 
for  the  Bible,.  119;  view  of  the  unity 
of  both  Testaments,  119  f . ;  and  of  the 
moral  perfection  of  the  Old  Testap 
ment,  120. 
Jesus  Christ,  infallibility  of  his  interpre- 
tation, I.  28  f.;  use  of  accommodation, 
30  f.;  attitude  toward  Old  Testament, 
99  f.;  suflferings  and  death  foreshad- 
owed in  prophecy,  52  f.;  view  of  pre- 
diction not  rabbinical,  64;  attitude  to- 
ward Old-Testament  history  uncritical, 
64  f.;  ethical  use  of  Scripture,  70;  man- 
ner of  quoting  it,  70  f.,  181;  summary 
of  his  teaching  concerning  Sacred 
Scripture,  71-74;  guarantees  portions 
of  the  New  Testament,  86;  bis  personal 
call  necessary  to  apostolic  office,  189  f. ; 
his  wonl  the  final  authority,  203  f.,227 
f.,  11.411  f.,510  f.,536  f.,  576  f.;  atti- 
tude toward  nature,  I.  249  f.;  New- 
Testament  miracles  have  their  seat  in 
his  personality,  .^0(,  319  f.;  a  priori 
probability  of  his  resurrection,  309; 
miraculous  healings  of,  314  f.,  324; 
power  over  nature,  317  f.;  would  not 
consent  to  thaumaturgic  displays,  320; 
importance  and  credibility  of  the  biog- 
raphies of,  375  f..  378  f..  552;  childhood 
of,  382  f . ;  genealogies  of,  406  f . ;  date  of 
his  birth,  408;  eschatological  discourses 
of,  449  f.;  Old-TeHtament  promises  ful- 
fllieil  in,  450  f.;  faith  in,  the  source  of 
morality,  480;  ethical  teaching  of,  481 
f.;  conception  of,  in  Fourth  Oospel, 
052,  561  t,  570;  Canon  of  Scripture 
related  to,  689  f.,  735  f.,  742  f.,  U. 


264  f.,  411  f.;  personality  of,  explains 
the  Bible,  I.  735  f.,  742  f.,  751  f.,  II. 
264  f.,  346  f,  411  f.,  510  f.;  is  the  revela- 
tion of  God,  329  f.,  411  f.;  and  ground 
of  the  Church,  519;  and  of  Christian 
faith,  56:3  f.,  662  f. 

Job,  Book  of,  its  doctrine  of  creation,  I. 
237  f.;  language  of,  597, 605. 

Joel,  dates  in  tlie  prophecy  of,  I.  431; 
his  conception  of  the  return  of  Jews, 
433;  predicts  Judgment  of  the  Gentiles, 
438. 

John,  the  Apostle,  his  attitude  toward 
the  Old  Testament,  I.  167  f.;  his  wit- 
ness to  the  gospel,  liH;  and  to  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  309;  whether 
resident  in  Asia  Minor,  5(i0;  desig- 
nated bv  Fourth  Gospel  as  its  author, 
Mil  f.;  diction  of,  623;  an  organ  of  rev- 
elation, IL  415  f. 

John  the  Baptist,  application  of  MaK 
iii.  1  to,  I.  56  f. 

John  of  Damascus,  his  liberal  views  of 
revelation,  IL  149  f.;  regards  the  syn- 
ods inspired,  150. 

John,  Gospel  of,  its  doctrine  of  New- 
Testament  Scripture,  I  77  f.;  promises 
of  Christ  applicable  to,  84;  view  of  its 
own  import,  212  f.;  witness  to  miracles 
of  JesUs,  325;  possibility  of  harmon- 
izing with  Synoptists.  383  f.,  »>:}  f.; 
?uestion  of  authorship,  4$)8,  550-573, 
1. 244;  importance  of,  1. 552;  its  forge- 
ry improbable.  562  f.;  unlike  ymen- 
donvmous  writings,  553  f.;  external 
evidence  for,  554  f-;  date  of,  554;  wit- 
ness of  second  century  to,  555;  witness 
of  Justin  to,  656  f . ;  of  heretical  sects, 
557  f.;  of  John  xxi.  and  2  Pet.  i.  14, 
559;  internal  evidence  for,  561  f. ;  claims 
of,  5<il  f  ;  author's  consciousness,  562  f ., 
572  f . ;  literary  relations  to  other  Gos- 
pels, 56^3  f . ;  intiuence  of  ideas  uix>n, 
564  f.;  theological  position  and  furm, 
566  f.;  ChristolcMj^y,  6<i6  f. ;  not  docetic, 
567;  miracles  of,5<r7f.;  discourses  of, 
568  f.;  subjectivity  of,  5()9;  historical 
relations  to  Synoptists,  570  f.;  accuracy 
of,  571  f . ;  inspiration  of,  573.  * 

John  of  Salisbury,  finds  mysteries  in 
the  letter-points,  II.  142. 

John,  Second  of,  one  of  the  Antilego- 
mena,  I.  655, 671. 

John,  Third  of,  one  of  the  Antilego- 
mena,  L  666, 671. 

Jonah,  the  Prophet,  an  historical  char- 
acter, I.  66  f. 

Jonah,  Book  of,  allegorico-didactic,  I. 
66  f.,  366:  how  far  does  Christ  antben- 
ticate,  65-68;  its  conception  of  the 
prophetic  commission,  131;  and  of 
prediction,  429;  ethical  character  of, 
465;  Luther's  view  of,  II.  170. 

Joseph,  history  of,  a  turning-point,  I. 
361;  Kuenen  on,  362;  historical  char- 
acter of,  389  f.;  position  in  Egypt,  390, 
392. 

Josenhus,  alleged  witness  to  Jesus,  L 
377 ;  report  concerning  Hiram,  393;  on 
authorship  of  Pentateuch,  501;  men- 
tions Daniel,  574;  witness  of,  to  Old- 
Teatament  Canon,  649, 662  f.,  II  46  f.; 
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number  of  books,  according  to,  I.  653; 
iurtutiuce  of  the  views  of,  ll.  18  f.;  his 
more  precise  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scri^v 
tare,  46  f.,  50  f.;  view  as  to  historical 
books,  47  f. ;  as  to  prophecy,  47  f . ;  view 
of  Moses,  47  f . ;  on  nature  of  inspira- 
tion, 48  f . ;  claims  inspiration  for  him- 
self, 49  f. 

Joshua,  Book  of,  refers  to  earlier  legal 
writings,  I.  107  f. ;  mistakes  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Book  of  Jasher,  'SiSI  f . ; 
sources  of,  515;  analysis  of,  51(),  524 
f. 

Josiah,  discovery  of  writtca  Torah,  529  f . 
(note). 

Jude,  Epistle  of,  its  view  of  Christ  and 
the  Old  Testament,  1. 158;  uses  apocry- 
phal writings  as  Sacred  Scripture,  15!); 
one  of  the  Autilegomena,  100,  071,  liJ'6; 
Luther  on,  b79,  11.  105. 

Juilges,  Book  of,  theory  of  myths  in,  I. 
3<>5. 

Jung-Stilling,  apocalyptic  literature  of, 
II.  2T:j. 

Jus  talionis.  Mosaic  law  of,  deprecated 
by  Christ,  I.  112;  in  Greek  authors, 
47.')  f.;  spirit  of  revenge  in,  474. 

Justin  Martyr,  on  tradition  about  birth- 
place of  Jesus,  I.  378;  Jewish  coilices, 
55<'{;  witness  to  the  Gospel  of  John, 
55<>  f.,  508  (note),  059  (note);  date  of 
First  Ajwlogy,  557;  alleged  silence  of, 
059  (notes);  testimony  to  New-Testa- 
ment writings,  (iOl  f. ;  memoirs  of,  001  f. 
(note);  on  the  unity  of  Scripture,  II. 
57;  and  harmony  of  the  prophets,  02; 
infallibility  of  the  Old  Testament,  06; 
view  of  the  inspired  state,  71  f.,  73;  of 
the  inspiration  of  Gentiles,  77  f.;  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  an  oracle,  79  f . ; 
of  New-Testament  Scripture,  80  f.,  87; 
use  of  p.t€M(/o-prophetic  books  by,  81  f.; 
allegorizing  of,  92  f. 


K. 

Kahler,  biblical  conception  of  con- 
science, I.  021  (note),  II.  407  fnote). 

Kahnis,  finds  fault  with  the  old  theory, 
II.  302;  on  the  ]K)ssibility  of  revela- 
tion, '.VXi;  distinction  between  the  me- 
diate and  the  immediate,  320  f. ;  special 
characteristics  of  the  biblical,  324  f.; 
use  of  the  term  Urkxnide,  3i;i  (note), 
biblical  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  :i51  f., 
370;  denies  the  possibility  of  infallible 
revelation,  418.  422  f.;  on  the  media  of 
revelation,  428  (note);  apostolic  view 
of  the  Word  of  God,  497;  power  of  the 
Bible  to  build  up,  070. 

Kaniphuusen,  thinks  Jeremiah  changed 
his  prophecies,  I.  444;  on  Song  of 
Moses.  528. 

Kant,  effect  of  the  philosophv  of,  upon 
the  dogma  of  Scripture,  II.  2.10  f.,  041; 
disputed  intent  of  his  work,  2^U. 

Kautzsch,  on  citations  in  New  Testa- 
mt^nt  from  the  Old,  I.  181  (note);  on 
Darius  in  Daniel,  .'tf)8. 

Keerl,  on  the  geologic  periods,  I.  231  f.; 
adopts  hypothesis  of  restitution,  265  f. ; 


attempts  to  harmonize  Genesis  and 
geology,  208  (note). 

Keil,  on  the  geologic  periods,  I.,  233; 
adopts  hypothesis  of  literalism,  365; 
account  of  the  miracle  of  Josh.  x.  337 
(note);  on  musical  terms  in  Daniel, 
308  f . ;  asserts  the  transcendent  natimt 
of  prophecy,  417;  nature  of  biblical 
Hebrew,  5iJ5;  conception  of  canon, 
018;  on  Talmudic  witness  to  the  can- 
on, II.  3:i  f.  (note). 

Keim,  on  the  picture  of  Jesus  as  a  work- 
er of  miracles,  I.  324;  distinguishes 
two  classes  of  miracles,  321;  on  the 
witness  of  Paul,  320,  379;  accounts  for 
certain  miracles  by  the  growth  of  fa> 
ble,  333;  considers  extra-biblical  trs- 
ditions  of  Jesus  valueless.  377;  dat« 
and  authorship  of  Fourth  Gospel,  551; 
admits  Justin  s  use  of  John,  557;  John 
not  historical,  502,  504, 572. 

Rennicott,  textual  work  of,  II.  235. 

Keri,  as  collected  in  the  Masoni,1. 09S 
(note);  origin  of,  096  f.;  differences 
from  the  Kethib,  705  f. 

Kethib,  how  written  in  oldest  MSS.,  I. 
0!4:  differences  frbm  the  Keri,  705  f. 

Kimchi,  his  explanation  of  Zech.  xi.  13, 
I.  448  (note). 

Kingdom  of  God,  idea  of,  gives  key  to 
the  relations  of  God  to  the  world,  L 
289  f. 

Kirchhofer,  interpretation  of  Theophi> 
lus,  Autol  ii.  12,  II.  84  (note). 

Kiokkenmodding,  the,  1. 281. 

Klaiber,  on  the  iestinionium,  S.  5.,  II* 
584:  the  Word  as  a  vis  rtVo,  649  (note). 

Kleinert,  on  legislation  of  Deut«rononiy, 
1. 527;  Mosaic  elements  in  Pentateach, 
527  f . ;  date  of  Deuteronomic  law,  529 
note. 

Kliefoth,  on  musical  terms  in  Daniel, 
I.  :«>8  (note). 

Klostermann.  on  effect  of  Kuenen*! 
views,  I.  496;  Song  of  Moses,  52K 

Knobel,  on  the  tables  of  Gen.  x.,  1. 356; 
sources  of  Hexateuch,  515-525;  too 
subtle  analysis  of,  520;  Song  of  Moses, 
528. 

Ktister,  on  the  relation  of  theophany 
and  utterance,  II.  440 1 ;  and  tlie  Word 
of  God,  499. 

Kostlin,  his  view  of  miracles,  I.  298  fl 
(note);  pseudonymes  in  early  Choicb, 
653. 

Koheleth,  see  Eoclesiastes. 

Koini,  nature  of,  I.  008;  origin  of,  fl09  f.; 
monstrosities  in,  610;  basis  of  Hellen- 
istic Greek,  Oil,  613  f.;  anitable  for 
)>ropagating  the  gospel,  613;  use  of,  in 
Christian  era,  613  (note). 

Kriegsbuch,  of  Knobel,  I.  516.  522-^i25. 

Kiisrel,  on  mention  of  angels  in  New 
Testament,  II.  441  f.;  view  of  the 
MaFach  Jehovah,  445  (note). 

Kuenen,  his  conception  of  Hebrew 
prophecy,  1. 124;  on  traditions  of  the 

Sntriarrhs,  362  f. ;  view  of  Abraham, 
i2;  adndts  the  £xodus,  :)63  f.;  view 
of  Old-Testament  history,  370  f.:  of 
the  religion  of  Israel,  ;m,  496,  xn ;  con- 
ception of  rrophetiam  misleading.  371 
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f  f  416  f.;  and  of  Moeaism,  372  f.;  on 
•*  pure  history,"  373  t:  relation  of 
criticism  to  historv,  374  f.,  4iXj;  rejects 
the  guidance  of  the  historical  books, 
375;  position  of,  pure  naturalism,  41G 
f. ;  reduces  prediction  to  mere  calcu- 
lation, 420  i.\  on  unfullilled  prophe- 
cies, 442  f. ;  LevitKS  as  priests,  006. 
Kurtz,  on  the  relations  of  the  Bible  to 
science,  I.  231 ;  denies  that  the  days  of 
Genesis  are  periods,  266. 


L. 

Lachinann,  textual  criticism  of,  II.  236. 

Lamech,  wives  and  sons  of,  I.  353  f. 

Lange,  Joachim,  commentary  of,  II. 
20(>  f. 

Langton,  Stephen,  originated  present 
division  into  cliapters,  I.  712. 

I^uguage,  of  the  Bible,  indirect  relations 
to  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  I.  581 
f. ;  more  direct  relations,  5H.3  f . ;  effect 
of  religious  ideas  Uf>on,  587  f.,  5iX)  f., 
606,  615  f.;  (M)etical  and  metaphorical 
nature  of,  51)7  f.;  how  far  new,  608  f., 
616  f.,618  f.,  621  f.;  relation  to  individ- 
ual authors,  622  f.,  11.413  f.;  inspired 
nature  of,  I.  624  f.;  as  the  chief  medi- 
um of  revelation,  II.  446  f..  448  f.,  (M5 
f.;  interpretation  of  the  biblical,  619, 
621  f. 

Lasaulx,  on  Scipio's  prophecy,  1. 138  f. 

Lassen,  on  Hebrew  intolerance,  II.  413. 

Law,  the  Gospel  as  the  perfect,  1. 157  f.; 
the  miracle  not  a  violation  of,  296  f.; 
conception  of,  does  not  discredit  mira- 
cles, 3i'H;  Old  Testament  regarded  as, 
II.  61;  a  factor  in  revelation,  327  f. 

Law,  Mosaic,  see  Torah. 

Le  Clerc,  on  authorship  of  Pentateuch, 
1. 501,  II.  210;  textual  criticism  of,  188; 
free  critical  treatment  of  the  Ohl-Te.v 
tament,  liK);  denied  the  inspiration  of 
the  biblical  histories,  199. 

Lee,  on  the  genuineness  of  the  New 
Testament,  I.  84;  unwarranted  expan- 
sion of  Neh.  xii.  44>  f.,  151  f.;  denies 
that  the  New-Testament  writers  quote 
loosely,  178  (note);  regard  for  Philo 
and  Josephus,  II.  18  (note);  mistakes 
the  theory  of  Philo,  42. 

Ijengerke,  on  the  division  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, I.  501. 

Lenormant,  on  narrative  of  first  pair,  I. 
348  f.;  tree  of  life,  a'lO  f.  (note);  ante- 
diluvian patriarchs,  354  r'.;  year  of  the 
Hebrews,  355;  Nimrod,  357;  origin  of 
Hebrew  traditions,  .')59  (note);  Samson, 
:«i5;  historical  character  of  Daniel,  368 
(note);  validity  of  biblical  genealo- 
gies, 406;  time  when  the  Assyrian  de- 
portations began,  421  f. 

Less,  G.,  finds  grades  in  the  biblical 
books,  II.  224;  denies  verbal  inspira- 
tion, 225;  compare  227. 

Lessing.  on  the  Gospel  history,  I.  345; 
the  rule  of  faith,  II.  593. 

Tieumlen,  number  of  Hebrew  words,  I. 
595. 

Leviticoa,  analysis  of,  1. 516, 521. 


Levites,  preference  of,  admitted  by  Kue- 
nen,  I.  372;  priesthood  of,  373,  605,  536, 
542  f . ;  number  of  males  of,  508  f . 

Lightfoot,  on  the  silence  of  Euseblus, 
1.658. 

Limlx)rch,  exegesis  of,  II.  199. 

Ltischer,  deleuds  the  old  conception  of 
miracles,  I.  293  (note). 

Logos,  the,  doctrine  of  his  creative  ener- 
gy, I.  249;  in  Fourth  Gospel,  663,  500 
f.;  in  Justin  Martyr,  5(i6;  regarded  as 
the  author  of  Scripture,  II.  70;  con- 
trasted with  the  Spirit,  ;^2  f.,  355. 

Lotze,  on  the  conception  of  the  miracle, 
I.  292  f . ;  and  of  mystery,  393. 

Lowth,  Robert,  on  Hebrew  parallelism, 
I.  601;  style  of  Ezekiel,  ()07. 

Lowth,  William,  on  distinctions  in  Scrip- 
ture, 1. 198;  inspiration  and  infallibil- 
ity, 214  f. 

Lubbock,  on  the  antiquity  of  roan,  1. 282. 

Liicke,  on  influence  of  Christian  ethics, 
1.484;  Christology  of  Fourth  Go.Hpel, 
565  f . ;  relations  of  tradition  and  Scrip- 
ture, II.  552,  653. 

Liitzelberger,  denied  that  John  lived  in 

•    Ephesus,  I.  560. 

Luke,  his  view  of  the  Old-Testament 
economy  like  PauPs,  I.  KXi  f. 

Luke,  Gospel  of,  author's  claims  in  the 
prologue,  I.  212;  its  proof  of  previous 
literature,  378:  on  the  enrolment  of 
Quirinus,  402  f.;  genealogy  of  Jesus, 
407  f.;  inaccurate  citation  in,  448  f.; 
sources  and  authorship  of,  548  f. 

Lutlier,  ethical  opposition  of,  toward 
Estlier,  I.  464  (note);  views  of  the 
Canon,  (578  f.,  II.  165  f. ;  depreciation 
of  James,  Jude,  Hebrews,  and  Reve- 
lation, I.  679.  II.  165,  583;  doctrine  of 
the  Word  of  God,  bW  f.,  505  f.,  5J10; 
division  of  the  New-Testament  liooks, 
154;  calls  God  the  writer  of  the  Bible, 

157  f.;  on  the  perspicuity  of  Scripture, 

158  f.;  the  analogy  of  faith,  UIO;  unity 
and  difTerence  of  the  two  Testaments, 
160  f.,  163;  on  the  Mosaic  law,  160  f.; 
infallibility  of  the  Bible,  165  f.;  and 
authorship  of  its  Imoks.  165  f.;  bis 
principles  of  interpretation,  169  f.;  re- 
jection of  allegory,  169  f.,  640;  views 
of  prophecy,  172  f.;  of  reason,  5.33;  on 
Christ  and' Scripture,  677;  witness  of 
the  Spirit,  584;  cliaracter  and  influence 
of  the  Bible  of,  ()26,  640,  tm. 

Lntz,  on  biblical  henneneutics,  II.  641 

(note). 
Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  on  the  antiquity  of 

man,  I.  277,  280,  282. 


M. 

Maccabees,  Books  of,  mention  Daniel,  I. 
574;  witness  of ,  to  Old-Testament  Can- 
on, 652,  II.  27;  position  in  the  Canon, 

I.  674  f.;  their  prai.ses  of  the  Torah, 

II.  21 ;  First  Book  of,  on  the  dearth  of 
iirophets,  26;  quoted  as  sacred  author- 
ity, 1.34. 

Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  I.' 143. 

Major,  George,  his  dogma  d  the  Word 
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of  God,  n.  156;  denies  distinctiona  in 
Scripture,  1(>7  f. 

Mai'ach  Jehovah,  as  a  medium  of  reve- 
lation, II.  431;  dilttculties  of  the,  444  f. 

Man,  head  and  centre  of  creation,  I. 
258  f.;  length  of  life  in  antiquity,  275 
(note);  cuuueclion  of  death  with  the 
sin  of,  275 (note):  queHtion  of  his  origin 
and  unity,  religious,  27H;  antiquity  of, 
27B  f.;  traditions  of  the  creation  of, 
347  f.  (note) ;  temptation  and  fall 
of,  350  f.;  bihlical  doctrine  of  the  na- 
ture of,  II.  364,  377  f  ,  383  f.,  394  f.;  as 
the  subject  of  revelation,  374  f.,  31K>  f., 
394  f.,  420  f.;  as  Hesh,  379,  385  f.;  as 
spirit,  379  f.;  powers  of,  as  involved 
in  revelation  and  inspiration,  39G  f., 
400  f.,  420  f.;  the  Bible  adapted  to, 
672-714. 

Mangold,  on  theological  position  of 
Fourth  Gostiel,  I.  5<>5  (note). 

Manich?eisiu,  hs  view  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, II.  127  f.;  lack  of  historic  sense 
in,  128. 

Manu,  Law-book  of,  its  cosmogony,  I. 
271;  four  ages  of,  349;  genealogies  of, 
354  f. 

Manuscripts,  uncertain  spelling  of  the 
New-Testament,  I.  611  f.;  difference 
between  Hebrew  and  Greek,  (>U3  f.; 
nature  of  oldest  Hebrew,  694  f.;  date 
of  the  Masoretic,  694:  Babylonian  and 
Palestinian,  694  f.,  im  f.;  uniformity 
of  the  Hebrew,  6iN)  f.;  trustworthiness 
of,  698  f.;  comparison  of,  implied  in 
Talmud,  6%  (note);  variations  in,  705 
f.,  713;  earlv  loss  of  the  New-Testa- 
ment, 708  L;  nature  of  the  oldest 
Greek,  709;  divisions  and  punctuation 
in,  710  f.;  stichometry  in,  711;  accen- 
tuation of,  711:  number  of  the  New- 
Testament,  713;  impurities  in,  714  f.; 
scribal  errors  in,  715  f.;  dislike  to  sci- 
entific treatment  of,  716;  families  of, 
718;  sanctity  of  those  of  the  Torah,  II. 
30  f.;  number  of,  used  by  Kennicott, 
235;  classified  by  Bengel,  236. 

Marcion,  indirect  witness  of,  to  Fourth 
Gosiiel,  I.  557;  and  to  Luke,  664;  later 
thau  Luke,  664. 

Mark,  Gospel  of,  material  peculiar  to, 
I.  382;  lapsus  memoriae  in,  405  f.;  con- 
trasted with  Matthew,  445;  sources  of, 
548  f.;  priority  of,  549. 

Martensen,  on  relation  of  miracle  to 
sacred  history,  I,  2i)0. 

Masius,  Andrew,  denied  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  Pentateuch,  I.  501. 

Masora,  punctuation  of,  I.  694,  696  f., 
6iW;  distinction  of  »fl?Ta  and  magna ^ 
6i»5  (note);  origin  of,  696  f.;  value  of, 
697  f .,  69i)  f. 

Maspero,  on  list  of  conquered  cities,  I. 
314. 

Matthew,  Gospel  of,  on  relation  of  Christ 
to  the  Old  Testament,  I.  158  f . :  fre- 
quent use  or  telle  formulae,  175;  its 
witness  for  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  325; 
mistakes  in  Quotation,  405, 445  f.,  447  f. ; 
genealogy  or  Jesus,  in,  407;  rabbinical 
tendencies  of,  445;  sources  of,  549  f.; 
author  of,  550. 


Maxzoth.  origin  of,  I.  538  f. 

Mehring,  on  the  nature  of  inspiration, 
II.  472. 

Melanchthon,  advocates  authority  in 
interpretation,  II.  159;  \iew  of  the  Mo- 
saic law  in  his  **  Luci,"  161;  of  simpll- 
citj^  in  exegesis,  170. 

Mercier,  John,  his  excellence  as  an 
exegete,  II.  172;  makes  **Adam*'  an 
api)ellation,  184. 

Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  steU  of,  L  385; 
language  of,  586,  591,  705. 

Messiah,  Abrahanrs  vision  of,  I.  59  f.; 
David's  address  to,  61;  apoAtolic  doc- 
trine of  his  relations  to  Old-Testament 
economy,  156  f . :  Old-Tefltameut  proi>h- 
ecy  of,  419,  422  f.,  452  f.;  germinal 
conceptions  of,  422  f. ;  theocratic  king- 
dom of,  42:^  f . ;  idea  of,  an  organic 
growth,  421)  f  ;  and  different  in  «nffer- 
ent  propheta,  434  f.;  the  kingdom  of, 
435  f.;  salvation  of,  4.*^  f.;  jiersonal, 
439  f.;  prediction  of,  in  Isa.  vii.,  445  f.; 
in  the  Psalms,  447. 

Methodius,  allegorico-dogmatic  interpre- 
tation of,  II.  106  f. 

Meyer,  on  Christ  as  an  interpreter,  I.  28; 
meaning  of  phrase  o  ro^of,  etc.,  37; 
Paul's  argument  in  Gal.  iii.  15-17, 
172  f.;  the  codices  of  IJCX.  for  Ps. 
xiv.,  180  (note);  arrangement  of  the 
charisms,  1HS)(note);  on  the  claims  of 
Luke's  prologue,  212  (note);  harmonv 
of  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  401;  enrol- 
ment of  Quirinus,  4(K);  caution  con- 
cerning prediction,  44<). 

Meyer,  D.  G.  W.,  on  the  relation  of 
exegesis  and  philological  science,  IL 
616  (note). 

Meyer,  Ludwig,  use  of  Cartesian  phi1o»- 
o])hy  in  interpretation,  II.  203  f. 

Micah,  view  of  early  history  of  Israel, 
I.  364;  predicta  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 429  f . ;  conception  of  Messiaolo 
salvation,  436, 440;  style  of,  606. 

Micaiah,  his  conception  of  false  proph- 
ecy, I.  425. 

Migne  [edition  of  the  Church  Fathers], 
on  Jerome's  judgment  of  Pan! 'a  lan- 
guage, II.  67  (note);  on  Irenaeus*  use 
of  Bel  and  the  Driuj^n,  88  (note). 

Miltiades,  opposes  the  theory  of  pn> 
phetic  ecstasy,  II.  75. 

Miracles,  imi>ortance  of  the  presanfH 
tions  concerning,  I.  286  f . ;  relation  to 
the  doctrine  of  God,  288  f.;  meaning 
of,  in  the  special  sense,  290  f.;  view  of 
materialism  and  pantheism  concern- 
ing, 2*.»1  f.;  no  a  priori  objection  to, 
292  f . :  conception  of,  as  heUl  )iy  older 
orthoiloxy,  293  f.;  not  violations  of 
natural  laws,  2SH  f.;  not  due  to  natnr- 
al  forces,  2SKt;  but  acts  of  gracp,  29i)f.; 
biblical  conception  of,  300  f.,  303  f., 
307  f.;  biblical  nameA  for,  302  f.:  supe- 
riority of  the  New-Testament  concep- 
tion of,  305  f.;  teleology  of,  305  1.; 
paucity  of  the  biblical,  307;  liistorio 
credibility  of,  308  f. ;  evidence  for,  311  f.; 
consequences  of  rejecting,  312;  organ- 
ically connected  with  Christ,  312  f., 
316  f. ;  Jesus  as  a  worker  of,  314  f.;  use 
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of  means  in  working,  315;  phvsico-psy- 
cbological  theory  of,  315  f. ;  their  value 
as  factors  of  revelation,  318  f..  II.  :i2(>  f  ; 
not  chiedy  for  attestation,  I.  318,  330  f . ; 
use  in  the  development  of  prophetic 
consciousness,  318  f.;  relation  of,  to 
Christ's  mission,  319;  biblical  coucei)- 
tion  of,  must  be  accounted  for,  3*^0  f  ; 
narratives  of,  in  the  earliest  sources  of 
the  New  Testament,  320  f.;  evidence 
from  eye-witnesses,  323  f. ;  narratives 
of,  common  to  the  Synoptic  GoHjiels, 
323  f.;  narratives  of,  not  necessarily 
infallible  or  inspired,  ;)28  f.;  criteria  of 
the  narratives  of,  32^)  f . ;  evidential 
value  of,  330  f.  (note);  degrees  in  the 
proof  of,  331  f.;  the  relative  miracle, 
334  f  ;  miracle  of  Josh,  x.,  33()  f. ;  char- 
acteristics of  the  biblical  record  of, 
33&)f. 

Hiihler,  on  the  ground  of  the  Church, 
II.  519;  Christian  faith.  527  f . ;  develon- 
ment  of  doi-trine,  550;  unity  of  tradi- 
tion and  Scripture,  552, 555;  Bible  as  a 
means  of  grace,  646. 

Hontauists,  their  view  of  inspiration  re- 
jected by  the  early  Church,  II.  71, 
•  ^» 

Hontfaucon,  work  of,  on  Greek  MSS.,  I. 
710  (note). 

Morell,  denies  that  the  Bible  can  be 
called  revelation,  II.  342;  on  the  psy- 
chology of  revelation,  387;  denies  in- 
spireu  reasoning,  405  f.;  on  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  biblical  revelation, 
432;  distinction  of  revelation  and  in- 
spiration, 45($. 

Morgan,  denied  the  supernatural  in 
Scripture,  II.  202. 

Morinus,  John,  the  father  of  textual 
criticism,  II.  187  f.;  excellences  and 
deficiencies  of,  187  f. 

Morlot,  M.,  on  the  antiquity  of  man,  I. 
280  f. 

Mosaism,  writings  of,  their  general 
claims,  I.  iU  f.,  96  f  ,  457  f.;  more  par- 
ticular claims,  98  f.,  110  f.;  doctrine  of 
creation,  2;^i  f. ;  manifest  the  conscious- 
ness of  unitv  of  race,  276;  influence 
on  myth-making,  360  if.;  according  to 
Knenen,  a  development  of  fetichism, 
371;  underlie  the  history  of  Israel, 
372  f.,  532  f.;  purified  by  inspiration, 
412  f.;  connection  with  Moses,  5.'I.H, 
supposed  manner  of  construction, 
732  f . 

Moses,  an  inspired  medium  of  revela- 
tion, I.  45,  110  f.;  no  doctrine  of  his 
inspiration  as  a  writer  of  Scripture, 
48  I. ;  his  ]>er8onality  a  centre  of  mira- 
cles, 307;  historic  character  admitted 
by  Kuenen,  372;  alleged  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch,  503  f.;  great  influence 
of,  5;?2  f. ;  connection  with  name  "  Je- 
hovah," 533  f. ;  did  not  neglect  ritual, 
538;  view  of.  in  the  Old-Testament 
Apocrvpha,  II.  22  f.;  in  the  Talmud, 
31  f.;  Philo's  \iew  of,  37  f.;  Josephus* 
view  of,  47  f. 

Mosheim,  on  inspiration,  II.  225  f. 

Mozley,  view  of  miracles,  I.  303  (note), 
318  (note);  of  Jael's  deed,  469  f  ;  on 


the  **  lie  corporate,  "469;  undisciplined 

])as8iuu  of  justice,  470. 
Miiller,  J  6  ,  on  the  Exodus,  I.  392. 
Miiller,  Jul.,  his  doctrine  of  miracles, 

I.  292,  298  (note),  299  (note);  view  of 
the  ethical  conditions  of  inspiration, 

II.  467  (note),  483;  Bible  as  a  means  of 
grace,  658. 

Miiller,  Max,  on  the  evidence  of  Ian- 
guage  for  the  antiquity  of  man,  I.  279. 

Muratorian  Fragment,  Hilgenfeld's 
translation  of,  I.  (i37;  on  public  read- 
ing of  Apocrypha,  65<)  (note);  canon- 
ical books  in,  670  f.;  text  of,  670  (note). 

Mysterv,  l)iblical  and  rational  concep- 
tion of,  II.  3?)2  f. 

Mystics,  their  view  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
II.  1*»  f.,  228. 

Myths,  theory  of,  applied  to  Genesis,  I. 
349  f.,  352,  353,  .355  f.;  possibilitv  of,  in 
the  early  history  of  Jesus,  382  f. 


N. 

K*33  (nahi),  oldest  and  most  frequent 

term  for  prophet,  I.  125. 

Nagelsbach,  on  authorship  of  Ezra- 
iHehemiah,  I.  546. 

Nahum,  style  of,  I.  606. 

Nature,  paiint/enests  of,  I.  249;  miracles 
not  violations  of  its  laws,  296  f . ;  views 
of  the  post-Reformation  dogma  con- 
cerning, II.  18:3  f. 

Neander,  on  the  School  of  Antioch,  IL 
120  (note). 

Nebuchadnezzar,  relation  to  Daniel,  I. 
367  f . ;  lycomania  of,  367  (note). 

Nehemiah,  Book  of,  its  authorship,  I. 
54<)  f . ;  historical  character,  546  f . 

D^:(an  oracle)  meaniug  of  the  term,  I. 

128;  applied  to  a  psalm  of  David,  151. 

New  Testament,  relation  of  Christ's 
promises  to,  I.  75  f .,  8(J,  153  f . ;  progress 
of  doctrine  in,  82  f  ;  critical  research 
necessary  to  estimate,  83  f.;  applica- 
tion of  apostolic  authority  to,  1*>7  f., 
20S)f.;  its  three  classes  of  contents, 
liW  f.,  206;  writings  of,  not  self-authen- 
ticated, 210  f.;  its  conception  of  mira- 
cles, 303  f.,  320  f.,  322  f.,  331  f.;  only 
authentic  witness  to  life  of  Christ, 
377  f.;  related  to  Old  Testament  by 
prediction,  415  f .,  444  f. ;  faermeneutical 
errors  in,  447  f.,  450;  predictions  of, 
449 f.;  language  of,  mi  f.,  613;  Canon 
of,  6:H  f.,  (v40,  654  f.;  Antilegomena  in, 
654,  669  f.;  distinctions  in  writings  of, 
65;J  f.,  683  f.,  687;  early  titles  for,  666 1 
(note);  text  and  MSS  of,  708  f.;  na- 
ture of  the  unity  of,  746;  earliest  view 
of,  II.  80  f.;  modern  criticism  of  the 
writings  of,  244;  suiieriority  of  the  in- 
spiration of,  :«58  f.,  48:J  f.,  678  f.,  691. 

Newman,  J.  H.,  his  view  of  the  devel- 
opment of  doctrine,  II.  560,  604  f. 

Nicolas  of  Lyra,  on  the  Apocrvpha,  I. 
678;  influence  of  his  works,  II.  147  f., 
149;  character  of  his  **  Postillae,"  148; 
typology  of,  148. 

Nimrod,  legendary  account  of,  I.  856  L 
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Noah,  difficulties  in  the  traditions  of,  I. 
274. 

Noldeke,  regards  tabernacle  a  fiction,  I. 
541;  authorship  of  Ezra-Nehemiah, 
546. 

Nouof  (o)  KoX  oc  wpo^n^aif  meaning  of,  in 
Matt.  V.  17  f.,  I.  36,  40;  meaning  of, 
in  Matt.  xi.  13  and  Luke  xvi.  16  f.,  40. 

Numbers,  Book  of,  its  contents  ana- 
lyzed, I.  516,  522  f. 


o. 

Oberlin,  H.  O.,  apocalyptic  literature  of, 
11.233. 

Oecolampadius,  his  position  toward  the 
Apocrypha,  I.  679;  on  excesses  in  al- 
legory, II.  171;  witness  of  the  Spirit, 
685. 

Oehler,  touching  Hebrew  soothsaying, 
1. 139;  the  Spirit  in  tlie  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  II.  365:  theophanies  of 
the  Bible.  431;  Old-Testament  view 
of  the  Marach  Jehovah,  445. 

*o  cpxoAAcvoc,  the  title  appropriated  by 
Christ,  I.  55. 

Old  Testament,  in  what  sense  regarded 
as  Sacred  Scripture  by  Christ,  I.  35  f . ; 
fulfilling  of,  37;  nature  of  its  perpci- 
tuity,  38  f.;  Christ's  attitude  toward, 
39;  absolute  contents  embodied  in 
changing  form,  43  f..  4H3  f. ;  nature  of  its 
histories,  »»4  f . ;  its  ethical  use  by  Christ, 
70;  most  general  claims  of,  87  f.,  214  f.; 
apostolic  doctrine  concerning,  1.^5  f., 
li>2  f.,  169  f.;  extent  of  quotation  from, 
in  the  New,  1H9  (note);  recognized  as 
a  source  of  ethical  princi]>les  by  Paul, 
171  f.;  mode  of  citing  in  New  Testa- 
ment, 174  f .,  179  f . ;  theopneustic  as  far 
as  ethically  profitable,  182  f.;  writers 
of,  not  skilled  in  science,  229  f.;  its 
conception  of  man's  relations  to  na- 
ture,  247  f. :  presupposes  miracles,  300; 
its  titles  for  its  miracles,  302  f.;  its 
conception  of  miracles  inferior  to  that 
of  the  New,  :iOo  f.,  331  f.;  paucity  of 
miracles  in,  307;  their  narratives  most- 
ly not  by  eye-witnesses,  329  f.;  view 
of,  by  Vatke,  Graf,  Kuenen,  etc.,  370  f., 
531  f.;  historical  inaccuracies  in,  388  f., 
40«>;  related  to  New  by  prediction, 
415  f.;  imperfect  ideas  of  prophecy  in, 
425  f.;  unknown  authors  in,  497;  lan- 
guage of,  588,  617;  secular  literature 
in,  588  f.;  theology  of,  593;  unitv  of, 
6:n,  74<?;  canon  of,  6:«  f.,  640,  642  f., 
<J48,  JiSO  f.,  672  f.;  epochs  in  revision  of. 
647  f.;  number  of  books  in,  65.'J,  672, 
677;  use  by  early  Christians,  655,  II. 
133;  manuscripts  and  text  of,  I.  f)94f., 
700  f.;  attitude  of  Apocrvpha  toward, 
II.  20;  Talraudic  view  oJF,  29  f.;  Jose- 
phus'  view  of,  47;  attitu<le  of  Church 
Fathers  toward,  60  f.,76  f.;  heretical 
view  of,  (i8  f.,  97  f.;  Augustine's  prin- 
ciple for  interpreting,  112  f.;  concep- 
tion of,  held  by  Manichaeism,  127  f.; 
by  Cyprian  and  others,  132  f.;  attitude 
of  scholastic  mysticism  toward,  14.3  f.; 
its  conception  of  God  as  Spirit,  363  f.; 


relation  of,  to  the  Hebrew  mind,  412  f.; 
practical  use  of,  6S)3,  710  f. 

Oort,  on  myths  in  Judges,  I.  365  (note); 
finds  the  history  of  Abraham  legend- 
ary. 388  f.;  on  the  name  "Tidal," 389 
(note). 

Oppert,  corrects  translations  of  George 
Smith,  I.  ai8  (note),  350  (note);  on 
Nimrod,  366  f.  (note);  historical  char- 
ter of  Daniel,  368. 

Orelli,  on  authenticity  of  Esther,  I.  369; 
ethical  spirit  of  Esther,  464  f. 

Origen,  attributed  chaos  to  fall  of  the 
angels,  I.  2ii6  (note);  uses  word  **  can- 
onized," (i37;  on  number  of  Pauline 
Epistles,  642;  canon  of,  668  f.:  view  of 
traditional  Hebrew  text,  697,  716;  on 
the  economy  of  Scrij>ture,  II.  59  f.; 
regards  Chnst  as  the  key  of  the  Old 
Testament,  62;  on  relation  of  two 
Testaments,  64;  and  infallibility  of 
Scripture,  65,  67  f.;  allegorizing  of, 
67  f.,  94  f.,  104;  distinguishes  Hebrew 
prophecy  and  heathen  niantic,  71; 
recognizes  inspiration  among  the 
Gentiles,  78;  use  of  apocryphal  scrip- 
ture by,  88;  lasting  influence  of,  101, 
108  f . 

Otto,  affirms  Justin's  nse  of  word  "  Go6- 
I>els,'*  I.  661  (note);  on  the  early  no- 
tions of  inspiration,  II.  71. 


P. 

Papias,  witness  of,  to  Fourth  Gospel, 
I.  557  (note);  silence  of,  657  f. 

Parousia,  apcmtolic  doctrine  of.  I.  205. 

Pasor,  grammatical  work  of,  II.  2:^. 

Patriarchs,  ten  antediluvian,  I.  354  f.; 
traditions  of,  3()1  f.;  religion  of,  ac- 
cording to  Kuenen.  373. 

Paul,  his  conception  of  gospel  and  Old- 
Testament  economy,  I.  Ih3  f.;  etiiical 
use  of  Hebrew  Scriptures,  170  f.;  and 
profane  authors,  170;  nietho<l  <if  inter- 
pretation, 172  f.,  178;  free  handling  of 
verbal  forms.  180  f . ;  view  of  apo*itolic 
inspiration,  190;  claims  for  nimsi^if, 
192  f  ,  195,  210;  considers  the  ai>of«u>lic 
teaching  divine  wisdom,  liH  f.;  alleged 
mistakes  of,  200  f.,  401  f.;  testimony 
to  the  resurrection,  309;  and  to  tlie 
miracles  of  Jesus.  326  f.;  conception 
of  constMence.  480  f . ;  on  langiiage  of 
revelation,  583  f.,  628:  diction  of,  618, 
620,  62:i  f.,  II.  486;  Jerome  on  the  lan- 
guage of.  67  (note);  the  ecstasy  of, 409; 
an  organ  of  revelation,  415,  4A5  f. 

Paul,  Epistles  of,  their  attitude  toward 
the  Old  Testament,  I.  157,  lii4  f.; 
formulae  of  citation,  175;  whether  re- 
ferral to  as  8acre<l  Scripture  in  New 
Testament,  211 ;  testimony  of,  to  Gos- 
pel historv,  379  f.;  language  of,  II. 
485  f.;  spirit  of,  625. 

Pellicanus,  denies  that  Scripture  can  be 
obscure,  II.  171. 

Penates,  perhaps  in  Old  Testament,  I. 
^'?l. 

Pentateuch,  contains  Messianic  portions, 
1. 50  f.;  recognized  by  later  Old-Testa- 


NAMES  AND  SUBJECTS. 


raent  writeTs,  90  r.,  lon  I, ;  extent  of  its 

recoRUlUou  In  New  Tescaineiit,  IM)  !. 
(note);  au  histuric;  growtli.  372,  i'JJ, 
D0:<,  6T8:  authurebip  of.  4UT,  500  l„ 
eCHt,  909  (.,  KU,  II.  3U:  Inspiration 
of,  I.  4>l!*  f.,  07T  r.,  II.  24.1;  tbe  title, 
I.  500  t.;  uhiut  qjestlon  voncetniu);, 
802,  oat  (.,  JB!);  value  of  aynaipiKue 
tradition  <»>ncernlDf;,  903  f. ;  coiupiMite 
atruttiire  of,  SM,  SOi  f.,512  (.,045:  tuws 
oI.EOtt.;  Mosaic  eleinenta  in,  NU  t., 
0101.;  iBpetitiuu8lD,S0lI  t.;  discrepan- 
cies In.  m  t.:  unnarural  onler  In. 
MS  t.;  tone  of,  S09  f.,  51'i  I.;  dociiuients 
anditourLeiiin,M4r.,5nf.,5;H;  rela- 
tion ol  UiiiHdKhrm  lo.Wt  1.;  olwolete 
Uwa  iii,5:iU  f.;  wWn  and  how  canon- 
Ixed,  64a  t.j  111  the  Septuagint,  TOl  f.; 
valid  and  invalid  claims  (or,  T29  f., 
7aO  I. :  Talmiidic  ilevr  ol  the  M5S.  of. 
II  30f.i  Vtiilo'ii  view  of.3Hf.i  growth 
ol  thH  modern  view  of.  '.MO  t. 

Pelitateueh,  the  Samaritan,  nature  of 
thtttextof,  I.  TOO,  TOt;  how  related  to 
Uelirew,  T02  f.;  date  of  origin  ot,  TO!  f. 

Fsshlto,  witnuHB  to  tliti  Canun,  I.  60V  f.; 
the  translation  of,  II.  65S. 

Peter,  t^hriiit'a  promise  to,  I.  TT:  his 
view  of  Christianilj  and  Old-Testa- 
ment economy.  liiO  [. ;  an  orjian  o(  rev- 
elation, II.  4£i;  vision  of,  4%)  f. 

Peter,  Epistle  of,  its  iloctrine  ot  the  Old 
Testament,  107,  Kit  I,;  view  of  tbe 
prophetic  ronsclousness,  17tl  I. 

Peter  LomlHrd.  inllnence  ot  his  "  Sen- 
tences," II.  137;  his  view  ol  prophecy. 
14<i;  and  of  Inspiration.  ISO. 

Peter.  Serond,  one  of  the  Antiletrnmena, 
I.  IfS.  (B5,  eri;  its  view  of  the  -  -  - 
otj.      •  —  — 

Pfaff. 
ii.aaof. 

Pfaft,  E.  E.,  0 
4;in  (note). 

PtleiJerer,  on 


B  doctrine  ot  Scripture, 
.  tbe  value  of  dreams,  II. 


ceptior 
a  the  old  d 


if  mirarles,  I. 
m,  11.^ 


crIlk'iHm  ol  the  orthodox  theory  of 
revelation,  328,  S2B,  .12H:  tiature  ot  tho 
human  spirit,  AMI ;  intuitk 

laIlon,3U'.l;  biblical  theopl.^ - 

Pharaoh,  roi^ectly  used  In  Old  Tests- 

Philipp'i.  his  dortrlne  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture. II.  2n2;  theory  ot  tcnrif-insgil ration 
stated  and  diHcusned.  47t(  I.;  on  apos- 
tolic inspiration.  4H4, 

Ptillu,  inllnence  ot  his  views,  I.  220  t. 
ir.  IN  f.,  37  f..  W, !»:  on  authorship  of 
PenCalPiich.  I.  SOI.  II.  37  f.;  dortrine 
ot  the  Logos,  I.  AiO  t.i  view  ot  Sarrpd 
Scrlpilire,  II.  3B  (.;  attitude  lowanl  the 
ApinTvpha,  37;  view  of  Moses.  37  /,; 
titles  of.  for  niithora  ot  Old  Tentament, 
3N;  hohls  the  Torah  pre.eminent,:t8f.; 
his  theory  ot  Inspimtlon  and  mantle, 
3»f.,42f.;  claims  inspiration  for  him- 
self. 42  f.:  and  for  the  LXX..  44:  ori- 
gin ot  the  view  of.  44 1.;  small  value  o( 
his  writings.  4.1  f.;  meihod  of  the  In- 
Urpretation  of,  91  l,,6nH, 

Photiiis,cbaracterolbis"  Quaes  tlonea," 

n.  141. 


hul,  no  iQBcrlption  of, 
letism,  its  Influence  < 
ot  Scripture.  II.  20Bi^ 


and  results  ot,  2 
exegesis  of,  -JOS. 

PlancTi,  H.  L.,  on  Nff 
tiou,  I.  liia  <note). 

Plato.  1nl)uenc«  of,  ui 
ies,  II.  147. 

UMi^a,  hiblical  concei 
3B7,  383  (note);  in  i 
man,  378f.,U8l  f. 

Polycarp,  Epistle  ot,  \ 
Fourth  Qospel,  I.  K 
Tostaiiientwri  tings,! 
Old-TeMainent  Sorif 
tude  toward  New  Te 

Popper,  on  origin  of  I 
(note). 

Fost-Relormatlon  dogn 
exaggerateil,  I.   4  I. 

by  the  phenomena, 
conception  of  tbe  Ca 
ti32.  lai,  637  f.,  fifil  ( 
lallihle  text,  (iOl  f., 
Roman  Calhnlicism. 
ot  the  development 
o(  Inspiratloti,  1K2  t 
ony,  lS3f.:  of  the  I 
IBfif.;  cardinal  point 
nal  dissolution  of,  ^ 
theology  ol,286f.,4R: 
6flS;  ilH  false  view  of 
453  f.;  and  of/elatio 
ble,.%3,3(il,470i  psy 
fensilde,  417  t. 

Potiphar.  I.  300. 

Powell,  Bailen,  on  thet 
ture,  II.  057. 

PreiUition,  distinctive! 
42»tr,407f.;dependi 
tulfllment,  201, 4:10  (. 
of,  413  I.,  424  t.j  clH 

orthodoxy,  417  f.;  es 
prophec)-,  41tt  t.;  not 
41»f.;  only  revelatio 
account  for.  422  f,,  • 
minal  Ideas  ot,  422  i 
prognostlratlon,  424  : 
o(.  426f.;  limltatione 
historical.  430  f.;  an< 
Its  idea  of  tlie  king 
4.(4  f.;  Hebrow,  not 
4^16  f.;  ot  salvation, 
of.  441  f.;  relates  ti 
Israel,  442  f.;  some 
44;l  f.;  New-Testam. 
ot.444f.;  in  New-Te 
440  f,;  effpTt  of  hi 
upon,  450  t.,  494;  bin 
ments.  4.'S1  f.:  svster 
In  revelation,  II.  33B 
Prideanx,  the  work  ot, 
Proiibecy,  Christ's  vit 
what  spnse  MessianU 
4.10  f, ;  the  typical  vli 
ethical  ideas  underl 
of,  in  the  divine  lit 
the  Hebrew  as  com 
nations,  lis  I.;  grov 
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elements,  120  f. ;  inferior  elements 
coiumuDistir,  121  f.;  germs  of  a  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  mantic,  126, 
i:i2  f .,  138, 42(>;  its  conceptions  different 
from  those  of  genius,  I'M  f. ;  Old-Tes- 
tament  promises  of,  fulfilled  in  New, 
188;  relation  of,  to  miracles,  2U0,  316, 
31S;  and  to  writing  history,  411  f.; 
phenomena  of,  related  to  a  conception 
of  Christianity,  416  f.,  441  f.,  450;  some- 
times failed  of  fulfilment,  441  f.;  lan- 
guage of,  f)02  f.;  Philo's  theory  of,  II. 
3!i  f.,  42  f.;  view  of,  taken  by  the 
Reformers,  172  f. 

Prophutism,  writings  of,  their  general 
claims,  1.91  f.,  ytJf.,  457  f.;  their  spe- 
cial claims,  114  f.;  inspiration  of  the 
prophets,  how  transferred  to  writings, 
142  f.,  145  f.;  in  general  due  to  pro- 
phetic activity,  144  f.;  Kueuen's  view 
of,  370  f.,  532;  names  and  dates  in, 
431  f.;  rise  and  decline  of,  605  f.;  when 
canonized,  045  f.;  ranked  beneath  the 
Torah  by  the  Aix)crypha,  II.  24  f.;  and 
by  the  Talmud,  30  f.,  34. 

Prophets,  the  Hebrew,  their  relation  to 
Old-Testament  writings,  I  114  f.;  some- 
times female,  118  f.;  great  numl)ers  in 
Israel,  Hi);  three  elements  in  true  con- 
ception of,  124  f.;  various  terms  to 
designate,  125  f.;  nature  of  vocation, 
120  f. ;  commission,  131 ;  message,  Ki2  f. ; 
nature  of  the  consciousness  of,  133  f., 
i:«  f.,  176  f.,  441  f.,  451;  false  ones, 
lliii  f. ;  powers  of  insight  and  foresight, 
136  f.,  432  f.;  work  of  writing  secon- 
dary, 142  f.;  they  authenticate  each 
other,  145,  in  the  New  Testament, 
190  f . ;  their  view  of  early  history,  364 
(note);  claim  to  predict,  416,  interest 
in  the  future  of  God's  kingdom,  427  f.; 
method  of  reckoning  time,  431  f . ;  con- 
ception of  Messianic  salvation,  434  f.; 
Messianic  office  of,  450;  linguistic  pe- 
culiarities of,  605  f.;  death  of,  accord- 
ing to  First  Maccabees,  II.  26  f  ;  Tal- 
mudic  view  of,  35  f.;  Josephus'  view 
of,  48  f.;  attitude  of  Church  Fathers 
toward,  62  f. 

Prophets,  schools  of,  1. 121  f.;  their  use 
of  music,  I'M. 

Protestantism,  its  unsatisfactory  view 
of  the  relations  of  Bible  and  Church, 
II.  5  f.,  180  f.,  516  f ,  604  f.;  modern 
re-action  of,  218  f.;  doctrine  of  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  557. 

Proverbs,  Book  of,  its  ethico-religious 
character,  I.  4*>5  f. 

Psalms,  the,  their  references  to  the  To- 
rah, 1. 101)  f. ;  relations  to  it,  148  f. ;  claims 
to  prophetic  quality,  149  f.;  subjective 
charac^ter  of,  149;  witness  to  their  in- 
spiration in  the  New  Testament,  152; 
ethico-religious  character  of,  471  f.; 
the  imprecatory,  472;  as  poetry,  597  f. ; 
parallelism  of,  600  f.;  inferiority  of  the 
later,  604;  canonization  of,  647;  promi 
nencc  of,  for  dogmatic  uses,  II.  105; 
re&rard  of  Basil  for,  107  f.;  Luther's 
interpretation  of,  170,  173. 

Psalter,  its  Hebrew  appellation.  1. 160; 
only  one  mention  of,  in  the  Old  Testa- 


ment, 151  f.:  nature  of  contents  of, 
6*r7f. 

Pseudonymous  writings,  in  ancient 
Church,  I.  675  f. 

Psychology,  the  biblical,  II.  378  f.,  381  f. 

Ptolemaeus,  on  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. I.  501;  and  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, 558;  depreciates  the  Torab,  II.  U8. 

Purim,  origin  of,  I.  369  f. 


Q. 

Quatrefages,  man  a  separate  kingdom, 
I.  242;  science  ignorant  as  to  his  ori- 
gin, 258;  on  the  antiquity  of  man, 
281  (note). 

Quenstedt,  F.  A.,  thinks  Moses  a  Kep- 
tunist,  I.  2b7. 

Quenstedt,  J.  A.,  false  view  of,  respect- 
ing the  Canon,  I.  681;  of  authority  of 
Scripture,  II.  179  f.;  ten  criteria  of, 
179;  on  inspiration,  179  (note),  2U8  f.; 
the  regida  tidtij  180;  infallibility  of  the 
Bible,  182  (note),  45:^  (note),  558  (note). 

Quirinus,  governorship  of  Syria,  1. 4Ui  f. 


R. 

Rabbis,  work  of,  upon  Hebrew  t«xt,  I. 
698  f.;  iuiiuenoe  upon  early  Church, 
II.  18  f.;  teaching  with  regard  to  the 
Torah,  30  f. 

Rambaoh,  on  the  requisites  of  the  exe- 
gete,  II.  181. 

Rathmau,  mystical  interpretation  of,  II. 
IfNi. 

Rawlinson,  G.,  finds  Indo-European 
theory  in  Gen.  x.,  I.  356;  on  the  au- 
thenticity of  Daniel,  366. 

Rawlinson,  Sir  H.,  identifies  Kimrod 
with  Nergal,  I.  357  (note) 

Rechtsbuch,  of  Knol>eI,  I.  516,  52.>-537. 

Bef/vla  fide  I,  conception  of,  in  l^otes- 
tant  symbols,  I.  (>81  f.;  by  the  |xiHt- 
Reformation  dogma,  II.  180  f  ;  opposed 
by  the  mystics,  196  f.;  Church  doctrine 
concerning,  2<)8  f  ;  constructeii  by  the 
ethico-religious  faculty,  649  f.,  51K>  f., 
relation  of.  to  the  Bible,  590  f.,  .Wi  f., 
595,  598,  5«lf.,  (KKJ;  early  view  of,  5»1; 
Formula  of  Concord  on,  5(C),  true  na- 
ture of,  5iyr  f  ;  rtc/ra-biblical  sources 
of,  601  f.;  given  as  a  norm  in  Scrip- 
ture, 60;J  f.,  607;  requires  fnterpreta- 
tion,  611  f  ,  but  not  translation,  f>12. 

Renan,  on  the  Hebrew  language,  I.  .'tSS, 
687;  itiJ  exclusiveness,  590;  perroa^ 
nence,  592;  sensuousness,  5m;  char- 
acter of  later  books,  0(M;  effect  of 
religious  i>ecu]iarities  uiK>n  the  He- 
brew writings,  II  413. 

Rephidim,  commission  to  write  an  ac- 
count of,  I.  99  f. 

Reuchlin,  his  influence  uiK>n  biblical 
exegesis,  II.  149. 

Reusch,  on  the  relations  of  the  Bible  to 
science,  I.  SJO  f  ;  states  the  theory  of 
ideal  construction,  2($9;  bin  account  of 
heathen  cosmogonies,  270  f. ;  answer 
to  difficulties  of  the  Flood,  274, 


NAMES  AND  SUBJECTS. 


B«iH8,  objerta  to  name  "  Jehovtiit,"  I. 
B14  luule.i:  on  voiupuattiun  of  Puula- 
teucli,  514  t.,  II.  -2*0  l.;  udtiiltB  Kerlv 
exlHtence  u[  ritual,  I.  .^30;  un  Ili«  per- 
■ODality  of  AIocuw,  &£!  I.;  iDltucDi-u  ol 
beretluH  on  th«  Caiiuti,  «H,  aS  t. 
(uute);  mnun  vt  Joruiuu  auU  Aukus- 
''-  3,  lil:i;  (Biullles  of  Nuw-Tiaitaui  '  ~ 


tllB^_ _ _  ... 

the  resiilis  ol  LTltlditm,  210;  lilntory- 
Bililiis.  I>l;l  (note). 
BevelBtiun.  eiitera  Into  trua  conceptii 
of  a  iiroiihul,  I.  124 1.,  133;  difference 
Intwueii  lis  prwIuL-tB  and  those  o( 
(Knluit,  I3t<(. ;  b«lon{(B  to  the  coiniuu- 
nity  ol  lielieveni,  IHO  [..  217,  4<Jll ; 
siKHitlea  receive  tlio  gotipel  tiy,  lln  r.; 
iniliiues  a  tune  iif  ruiiHauixe  lie  /.; 
(luutriiiu  of  Sacred  Scripliire  dependH 
ou,  :!1(>,  T5H,  II.  x:i:  variety  of  t(s 
conteiita,  I.  Slii;  nature  ii  a  divine, 
%ti  I.  ;  dotw  the  Aiiitiaic  coHiiioftouy 
coulaiuuiie;  :!T0f.,I!S4f.;  relatinii  of, 
to  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Bupernaliiral, 
»l!ir..II.  3l:(f.:  internal  and  external, 
I. ao;  vonditl«ne<l  upon  naiure, 2!IU f.; 
mirauliBi,  factom  of,  3IHI.;  iluclrine  of, 
connected  with  miracles,  330 i  and 
bililical  liiBtury,  XO  t.,  4«1  I.,  Til  t.; 
necuHSary  to  prediction,  4£!  f.,  42T.  444, 
451  [.;  organic  uatnre  of,  427  f.i46-Jf.; 
reluled  pni-eniineully  to  etliioo-reh- 
fCioiiH  truth,  454  f.,  4110  t..  4;ii  f..  4)U  t.. 
*M  f..  740.  II.  Jill  f.;  to  the  process  uf 
the  Canon,  I,  571)  f.,  USa  t.,  747  f.:  to 
biMk-al  lanKiiaffe,  SUi  f..  <iOO  f..  liOti  f., 
(il3  f.,  till  I.,  Itii  I.,  li^  f.;  de|<endeut 
onare<'ord,f>:(l.T:f5t.,  II.  21k)  f.;  does 
not  convey  hiattirical  lauts.  I.  727  f.; 
the  blblii'al.au  hisiorii'al  process,  ION 
t.,  II.  MM,  :IUK  t.,  314  f.,;tlM  f ,  X£2 1.,  XU 
l.  MS  t..  4IH  f.,  432;  views  of.  in  the 
aecoixl  (leriod,  149  f.;  a  iimlicate  ol 
the  Word  of  God,  275-2KI,  ;<03  f.,  44li 
I  :  hililical  Idea  of,  21«  f.,  :107  f.,  311, 
X£(  f..  ISii)  I.;  tlie  Bilile  a,  2<lt.  303,  32S 
t.,  XU  I.,  3*4  f..  371  f.;  iXMslMlity  of  a 
bonk-revelaliou,  2)rf.  aSi  I.;  modern 
rlew  of,  :I02  f, :  relaiive  tin|iortauce  u[ 
the  idea  of,.'<ai;  possibility  of,  3115  [.; 
nereHnily  of.:<Oi<  f. ;  InsufficieiK-y  ol  Uie 
so-calleil  naiiiral,  :lll;  ){eneral  nature 
of.  ;tll  f.;  not  purely  niipernalural, 
3i:i:  dlHtlnrtlon  of  mediate  and  iui- 
mediate.  3l:i  I.,  311I  f.;  charBi-U'riHrics 
of,  :(15  I.;  continuity  of,  ;117  f.;  posl- 
tivenns  of,  IIIH  f.;  uniqueness  nl  tlie 
hiblinal.  ;I21  f.,  4;i2;  ineiliod  of.  32.'J. 
4.11;  factors  nl,  naif.;  Jesns  Oil  rist  tlie 
divine.  3211 1.:  flnal  pnrpose  ol,  Xil  t.i 
CTlieria  ol,  xe  I..  31(4  f.;  self-evlden- 
cinK  nalnre  of,  33B;  staRPS  of,  3.17  f., 
4;l:<;  man  the  siilijert  of,  XH  I.,  :I82  f., 
;W!I  f.,  ;E4f,.410  f.,,124:  psyrholoKli'al 
liiuitations  of,  3tt5  I..  :I87  I., :)!»,  4111 1., 
S2H  f  ;  twofolil  nne  of  the  term.  3WI I ; 
media  of.  ffllO.  4a;  (.,  4:13  t.  447  f.; 
MUsea  in,  301,  307  f.,  400  I.,  130  I.,  131 


/.:  memory  in,  301,  403  (. 
science  aud  tlie  etlilcal 
%>!,  400  I.,  407  f.,  123  f.-.  li 
laeultleB  in,  3!>4  I.;  nature 
tuitiuiiB  of,  3liU  S.;  double 
nesB  lielonglng  to,  401;  I 
In.  402  f.,  42^.2  I.;  reHeclive 
105  I.;  receptivity  of  faltli 
tu.40lif.;  effect  Of  individu 
410  f.,  415  f.;  condilions 
nished  t>y  the  Hebrew  in 
by  tlie  Clirlstlan  cou»-iausi 
posslliility  of  an  lufalllble, 
t.,  i-M  [.;  relativity  ol.llS  t. 
the  cliici  means  of.  440  f., 
dlBtinffiilsUed  from  Insplra 
453  r..403f.;  objective  and 
meaninx  of,  IGJI  f  ,  401  f. ; 
tlie  orKuu  of,  KM  r.,  527 
ttiilli  not  tleinoiistrBtive,  . 
tivpfl  for  human  Interest 

orat. 

Revelation,  Booh  of.  See  A| 
Uiehin,  on  the  germinal  Idi 
brew  prediction.  I.  428  f.; 


.    .  -ertal   MeB(._   .. 
Iiiiilnrical   cliaracter 


iilc 


•ii-i/t,  i 


ItoberUi,  on  ubr  of  Greek  in 
lament  era,  1. 613  (notej. 

Tiy'l  {rock),  terin  lor  "  seer,"  . 

Rijlir,  on  the  distinction  of  m 
itumediute  reviation,  II.  '-K 

Roman  Catliuliclsiu,  |ioHitlt 
Old-Testament  Apocryphl 
unsallxfai-tory  view  of  tin 
of  bible  and  Cliiirrh.  II.  5 
f.;  relations  of,  to  Prolesli 
f..  173;  its  views  of  Script 
sixteenth  century,  li»,  173 1 

Rumsus.  Epistle  to  the,  Lul 
of,  II.  1U. 

RooB.  on  the  connection  lieti 

KcshI.  Azariab  De.  on  text  of 
I-enlateucb.  I.  70.2  f..  II.  2:.: 

Rdihe,  on  Christ  a*  an  inlt 
2H;  denies  tliat  Jesus  tang 
tion  ol  the  Scriptures.  :U;  > 
miracles.  2tn.  2lttl  f..  X»  (n< 
treme,  'Jlifi  (note);  monogrt 
Bacreil  Scripture,  II.  2S1 1.; 
of  revelation,  312.  3«<; 
between  mediate  and  immi 
post-Kef onnatii  in  dognia. 
purpose  of  revelation,  Xil: 


Riidelliach.  denies  the  exiHtei 
II. 

oriesol  PhilaTI:  ou  uidty 
and  wonis,  i«:  claims  the  r 
testimony  of  the  ancient  CI 

Biirkert.  on  the  bllillcal  ides 
II.  :»4. 

Rutlnua,  on  "ecclesiastical" 
6T2, 

Rushbrooke,  Synopticoti  of,  I. 
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Ruth,  Book  of,  I.  465;  character  and 

position  off  68i6. 
Ryssel,  on  language  of  the  Elohist,  I. 

545  f. 

S. 

Sabbatli,  the  Jewish.  Christ's  teaching 
concerning,  I.  42  f.;  the  divine  rest 
on,  25(>f.;  determining  factor  in  Mo- 
saic cosmogony,  257  f. 

8acred  Scripture,  doctrine  of,  related  to 
other  doctrines,  I.  ;J  f.;  method  of  In- 
quiry into,  15  f..  20  f .,  225  f . ;  relation 
to  the  person  of  Christ,  27  f.,  213,  II. 
2I>4  f.;  appears  to  Jesus  as  lUcriptura 
Sucrut  I.  ;*4;  summary  of  Christ's 
teaching  concerning,  71-74 ;  New- 
Testament  writings  constituted  such 
by  Christ's  word,  Hj5;  not  necessarily 
inspired,  114,  140  f.,  «»*;*  f.;  New-Testa- 
ment formulae  for  citing,  174  f.;  doc- 
trine of,  taught  in  2  Tim.  iii.  1(>,  182 
f. ;  distinctions  based  on  classes  of 
contents,  IJW  f.,  20(),  579;  claims  of 
bibli(!al  writings  U)  title  of,  213-219, 
722  f.;  complete  doctrine  of,  cannot  he 
derived  frtim  biblical  writings,  21H  f., 
73Sf.;  requisites  for  an  inductive  the- 
ory of,  225  f . ;  contii(!ts  of,  with  modern 
science,  22!)  f.,  232;  infallibility  not 
necessary  to,  ZU  f.,  :»9  f.,  6ir2  f.;  doc- 
trine of,  as  related  to  miracles,  28<j  f  , 
3.'^f.;  miraculous  contents  of  the  Bible 
belong  to,  «^  ;  relation  of  historical 
contents  to,  Ml  f.,  :«8  f.,  JttiO  f.,  373  f., 
385  f.,  3iW  f..  410  f.,  722  f.;  of  predictive 
contents,  444  f.,  4.V)  f.;  of  ethico-reli- 
gious  contents,  454  f.,  44iO  f.,  470  f., 
478  f.,  484  f.,  487  f.,  7;J8,  73J);  of  ques- 
tions of  authorship,  4ir>f.,  4<HJ  f.,  500, 
651  f.,  575-580:  of  language  and  style, 
681  f  ,  (n7  f.,  0*24  f.;  of  (luestions  touch- 
ing the  Canon,  2»>S».  tKH  f  .  (58.3  f.,  685  f., 
7^Uf.:  manner  of  quoting,  by  ancient 
Church,  <>r>8f.;  doctrine  of,  related  to 
textual  criticism,  Gi)l  f.,  718  f . ;  induc- 
tive theory  of,  st<ited,  720-7()l  ;  two 
classes  of  questions  involved,  720  f.; 
valid  claims  of,  725  f.,  733  f.,  7;J5  f.; 
essential  <rlaim8  of,  7-35  f..  742  f.,  7t)l; 
relation  of,  to  Christian  consciousness, 
7;«  f.,  II.  3f ,  (if.,  13  f.,  271  f.,  2^0  f., 
608  f.,  5i(>  f.,  528,  5.30  f.,  5,34,  5:fi),  6<>7, 
581  f.,  584  5IK);  brings  the  Word  of 
God.  I.  741  f..  747,  II.  l.-K^,  2,39,  275,  2H4. 
296,  341  f.,  449  f.,  4,*)1,  505,  507,  612  f., 
62^i  f.;  related  to  historical  revelation, 
I.,  758  f.,  II.  266  f.,  :«9  f.;  sources  for  a 
history  of,  14  f.  (note):  early  unity  of 
view  concerning,  19  f.:  nature  of,  ac- 
cording to  Apocrypha.  19  f.,  24  f.,28  f.; 
according  to  Talmudic  writings,  28  f., 
33  f.;  Pliilo's  view  of,  ;{7  f.:  Joseplius' 
view  of,  46  f. :  views  of  the  ancient 
Church  concerning,  54  f.,  tHi-lOl,  254 
f.,  5.52:  heretical  views  of,  97  f.;  views 
of.  from  2,50  A.D.  to  (iOO  A.I).,  102  f.j 
from  (KK)  A.D.  to  tlii^  Reformation.  128 
f.,  I'M)  f.;  immediately  bef(»re  the  Ref- 
ormation, 14(>f.:  Reformation  doctrine 
of,  152  f.;  postrReformation  doctrine 


of,  175  f.;  deistical  view  of,  201  f.; 
moilern  view  of,  216  f.,  251  f.;  conclu- 
sions from  the  history  of,  252  272:  re- 
lations of,  to  the  divine  personality, 
285  f.,  350  f.,  353  f.,  360  f.,  651  f.:  to  the 
personality  of  man,  384  f.,  659,  6iil, 

662,  670;  unity  of,  I.  744  f.,  750  f.,  IL 
57  f.,  414  f.,  699;  perfection  of.  58  (., 
180  f.;  sulMciency  of,  68  f.,  180  f..  544, 
592  f.;  economy  of,  59  f.;  infallibiiiiv 
of,  I.  752  f.,  756,  II.  65  f.,  68  f.,  WA  f, 
176  f..  195  f.,  260,  416  f.,  424  f.,  53(»  f., 
571,  69.3,  686:  inspiration  of,  I.  754i  f., 
760  f.,  II.  69  f.,  72  f..  7(»  f.,  85  f..  177  £., 
208  f.,  249,  293.^>1  f.,  1^1  f.,  451.  463  f.. 
4ti6f.,  478  f.,  488  f.;  interpretation  uf, 
91  f.,  103  f.,  l(R)f.,  185  f.,  IM  f.,  24<if., 

648,  680  (.,  611  f.,  616  f.,  619  f.,  627  f.. 
634,  6:«)f.;  tlieological  use  of,  lai,  157 
f.,  175  f.,  180  f.,  2.38  f.,  268  f.,  XJli,  545, 

649,  676,  692,  695,  (X)7  f.,  6:i2  f..  I^U; 

Sractical  use  of,  145  f.,  218,  270  f„  450  f., 
76,  629,  634,  643,  VA7  f..  652,  <i57  f.,  ««, 

663,  6«i,  668  f.,  689,  &H  f.,  70:^  f.;  au- 
thoritv  of,  157, 179  f.,  210  f..  247  f.,  SiW 
1,  6:16,  638.  &44,  556  f.,  658  f.,  6(i2,  o4>4  f  . 
672  f.,  575  f..  685  f.,  5513. 60i»:  persiiicuity 
of,  158,  180  f.,  64«,  67(>,  682  f.;  necessity 
of.  to  revelation,  'MO  f.,  449  f.,  ."VW  t; 
relation  of,  to  Church  tradition,  550  f., 
652  f.,  654;  to  the  faith  of  the  individ- 
ual. 659,  692.  fifiO,  (KH,  688,  692.  Cm. 

Sacrifices,  earliest  laws  of,  I.  605;  in  the 
Gnmdsihi-i/t,  539  f. 

Samson,  niiiacle  in  belmlf  of,  I.  333; 
legends  of,  lM'i5  f. 

Samuel,  heatl  of  an  assembly  of  prophet*. 
1. 122 f.  (note);  called  ixwh  pre-euiineni- 
ly,  VM;  oracles  of,  427;  writing  of.  644. 

Samuel,  Books  of,  text  of,  in  the  Septu- 
agint,  I.  70;Mnoie). 

Sanday,  on  Hebraisms  in  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, I.  5(i5  f.  (note) ;  discourses  in 
John,  5(i9;  priority  of  Luke  to  Mar> 
ciun,  6<>4  (noti;). 

Sargon,  numerous  inscriptions  of,  1. 396; 
de|K»rts  the  Israelites,  »^M)  f. 

Schcnkel,  holds  no  event  absolutely  sn- 
pernatural,  I.  2J»5f.;  every  free  spirit 
lias  an  unconditioned  element.  2^(7 
(note);  view  of  moral  reason ,  II.  .'S28; 
of  the  teMlinonium  S,  iS'..  6M:  distinct 
tion  between  Scripture  and  Wonl  of 
God,  590;  on  the  sources  of  theology* 

im. 

Schirlitz,  on  New-Testament  diction,  I. 
612  (note). 

Schleiermacher,  eflfert  of  his  "  Life  of 
Jesus,"  I.  376  f.;  on  the  intiuence  of 
Christianity  on  language,  <X)«,  617.  his 
"work  of  spiritual  restoration,  II.  3SI 
f.;  and  innuence  upon  views  of  reve- 
lation, .302;  on  New-Testament  Scrip- 
ture, 544{  (note). 

S(*hmalkald,  Articles  of,  view  of  the 
Word  of  God.  II.  155. 

Schmid,  on  fundamental  forma  of  New- 
Testament  doctrine.  I.  157  f  ;  the 
problem  before  Paul,  HW;  places  t'.ti 
apostles  in  the  front  rank  of  Iwlierers, 
192;  on  essential  elements  of  aixMtolic 
doctrine,  196  f. 


Scbmldt,  on  the  nature  ot  Inspimtioi 
11.48fi. 

8(.'IJiitN.'kHiil>nrj[er,  liia  view  ot  Bible  an 
Uhiireh.  II.  HOH  (note). 

Scliuettst;!!.  [>[i  ralibiiiival  Interprutatic 
ot  Olil  Tmuiueiit.  I.  IT2  f. 

ScUrader,  on  craUBlatiun  ul  Geu.  i.  1, 
26S  (note);  Ireo  of  Kte,  :U1  (note 
HiitliHiititHty  of  Estlier,  3S0;  itounnasi 
Pentateiivli,  SIT-625 

BehUrer,  on  Jerome's  coiic;eption  i 
AiKKTypba,  1.  li-'lU. 

SvhMlteiiH.  work  ut,  as  a  Hebraist,  I 
11)1  f.;  views  ati  w  Hebrew,  lUl. 

Schnlti,  F.  W.,  oil  tile  Intent  ot  tt 
Mo»aic  i-omuojjony,  I.  254;  tluie  ■ 
creatiun,  'isii;  ailuiite  tlie  liypotbea 
ot  1.1eal  i-onstnu'tion,  'JKt. 

Scbultz.  H.,  uii  Ulil-TtMlament  doctrii 
otiTeatioii,  I.  SHi  I.:  anil  view  ut  ml 
acleH,  iiOO;  exiravdganueg  of  Danit 
Sll;  centre  of  gravity  ill  nronliei.-y,  41 
(llMliiiflulsliefl     prognoHtlcatlnn     fro 

Ereiliction,  424;  ud  unity  uf  the  Tora 
12;  law  of  clean  anImalK.  KIT  (note 
nature  ot  biblii-al  Inspiration,  II.  47 
autboritv  ot  tbe  Cliiirub,  517;  Lntbei 
Bible,  liSi. 
St'liwenkfeld,    mystiual    view    of,    I 

iiin. 

SvutliHb  ConfeBslon.  itH  doctrine  ' 
Scripture,  II.  17»(note). 

Scrivener,  un  value  of  cursive  MSS.. 
Tl;(:  text  uf  1  Tiiu.  iii.  Hi,  TU  f.  (note! 

Bederhulin,  denies  poHslbllity  ot  a  r 
tlonalistie  explaiiatiun  of  tbe  Me 
Testament,  II.  512. 

X^Kiiot,  meaning  uf,  I.  302  t. ;  doctrine  < 
teleology  Involved  in,  :I03  f. 

Beinler,  on  meaning  of  wiinl  "  ranon 
I.  iiK;  tcrowtb  of  New-TeNlanient  wri 
Ingit,  Hfli!  (note);  value  of  bis  irKic 
position,  liK!  t.;  views  ot  Seri|itiire.  I 
823,  3a4;  intliience  of,  222  f.;  restrii- 
tliH  tHnu"tlieopiien!iti<-,"2:M.  £27:  1> 
glnfl  the  modern  era  ot  hermeneutii: 


in  New  Test 
nient,  I.  nxt.;  nilii-tran!ilatlonBot,44<f 
(note);  lext  ot,  lor  Samuel,  TUI (note 
dii-tliin  ot,  lll:l  r.,  lil.'i  f..  litH;  nse  o 
amonic  tbe  Jews,  Bi;t  t..  Tttl;  L-harsit" 
of,  ti:<!),  'HI);  canon  of,  mil  f.,  liSS;  tesi 
monyof,  to  Masoretli- t^xt,  T00f.:oi 
gin  of,  TOO  f. ;  nature  and  value  ot  t«] 
ot,  701  t.,  lat  f.;  uncQuai  Iranslatioi 
ot,  701  f.;  tiTory  of  Aristean  conrernlni 
701;  JewiHh  views  ot,7n2f.;  tlieorj- < 
ililerpretalion  iinderlvins.  II.  91,  6S 
AupiMlne'ii  rPRard  for  110  t. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  cbronolofry  of, 
401  f.  (note). 

Shaftesbury,  bis  views  ot  Scripture,  I 
30S. 

Shainiancser.  relations  of,  to  history  i 
Israel.  I.  :m  f. :  tltl^  of,  xa. 

Shnkfonl,  the  work  of,  II.  193  (note). 

Sibyl,  tbe  wrltinra  of,  deemed  Inspire 
by  the  Cbiircb  Fathers,  11.  H7  f. 

Simon,  RIcbard,  denies  verbal  inspir 
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tateuch,  I.  512;  unanimity  of  criti- 
cism, 525  (note);  pre-Eidlian  cultus, 
5^)  (note). 

Strauss,  his  animim  toward  question  of 
miracles,  I.  2i)l  (note);  refuses  to  ac- 
count for  early  Christian  conscious- 
ness, 327;  on  the  witness  of  the  Spirit, 
II.  587  f. 

Suaresius,  Franciscus,  denies  verbal  in- 
spiration, II.  168. 

Stifff/estlo  vevboram,  no  theory  of,  in  the 
Bible,  1. 20i>  f . ;  founded  on  phenomena 
of  language,  (527  f.,  II.  482;  post-Refor- 
mation dogma  of,  20U,  453  f.  (note), 
4(3!). 

Suidas,  on  rt'rAoi  in  the  Gaspels,  I.  712. 

'*  Supernatural  Religion,"  its  misstate- 
ments as  to  German  views  on  mira- 
cles, I.  291  f.  (note);  tries  to  obscure 
claims  of  Jesus,  313  f.;  ou  raising  of 
Jairus'  daughter,  317  (not-e);  considera 
Gospel  miracles  like  rabbinical  won- 
ders, 'S22;  denies  witness  of  Justin  to 
Fourtli  Gospel,  55(i,  ()59  (note);  ou  si- 
lence of  Papias  and  Eusebius,  (i57  f.; 
treats  Clement  and  Justin  unfairly, 
(559  (notes);  denies  Justin's  use  of  the 
word  •*  Gospels,"  (i61  (note). 

SureuhusiUS,  his  Bl^Aof  KaraAAaync,  I.  174, 

II.  183;  view  of  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion, 203. 

Syncretism,  of  George  Calixtus,  II. 
210  f.,  550  f. 

Synoptic  Gospels,  application  to  them 
of  Christ's  promises,  I.  84;  nature  of 
tlie  errors  in,  2(X),  202;  their  claims  to 
be  Sacred  Scripture,  211  f.  72.3  f.;  nar- 
ratives of  miracles  common  to,  323  f.; 
origin  of,  as  a  literary  problem,  547  f. ; 
autliorship  of,  548,  549  f . ;  order  of  ap- 
pearance, 549;  language  of,  (523. 


T. 

Tabernacle,  difficulties  in  the  historv  of, 
I  541;  Mosaic,  not  wholly  historical, 
541  f. 

Tables,  ethnographic  in  Gen.  x.,  I.  350; 
showing  composition  of  Hexateuch, 
51()-r)25. 

Talmu<l,  its  commendation  of  the  Torah, 
I.  477,  II.  29  f. ;  on  authorship  of  Pen- 
tateuch. I.  501,  II.  31  f.,  ;»;  death  of 
Moses,  I.  511;  age  of  Ezra,  531;  Book 
of  Ezra,  54(5;  formation  of  canon,  (54(5, 
(>47,  (552;  rudiments  of  Keri  in,  6ie, 
(597;  is  conscious  of  corrui>tions  ill  He- 
brew text,  ()i)7  f.,  6^^);  directions  of, 
for  forming  text,  (598  (note);  view  of, 
concerning  nature  of  Scripture,  II.  28 
f.,  30;  on  sanctity  of  the  Pentateuch, 
30  f.;  Moses  as  a  prophet,  31  f.;  inspi- 
ration of  the  Torah,  32  f.;  of  the  Hagi- 
ograplia,  .'i3  f . :  of  the  Prophets,  ;^4  f. ; 
it^  (loctrine  of  grades  of  mspiration, 
34  f. 

Tatian,  his  witness  to  the  Gosnel  of  John, 
I.  557;  manner  of  quoting  New  Testar 
nient,  II.  81. 

Teller,  Romanus,  Bible-work  of,  II. 
231. 


Teller,  W.  A.,  finds  degrees  in  inspira- 
tion, II.  225,  227. 

Tertullian,  accuses  Marcion  of  rejecting 
John,  I.  557;  and  Valentinus  of  using 
it  falsely,  558;  regard  of,  for  sacred 
books,  II.  70;  his  Montauist  view  of 
inspiration,  74,  78;  contempt  for  Gen- 
tile i>oets  and  philoeopbers,  78;  alle- 
gorizing of,  93;  doctrine  of  tradition, 
131  f.;  and  of  the  rule  of  faith.  591. 

Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  its 
estimate  of  the  Torali,  II.  (52. 

Testimouivm  Spiritus  Haucii,  tiie  doctrine 
of,  II.  515-555,  5(51  f.,  584-590,  (i08,  (i(J9. 

Text,  the  biblical,  criticism  of,  related  to 
Sacred  Scripture,  I.  (591  f..  II.  235  f.; 
not  infallible,  I.  (591  f.;  post- Re  forma- 
tion dogma  concerning,  tiitl  f  ,  II.  18U 
f.;  general  nature  of  eorruptions  of.  I. 
6iW  f.,  70(5  f.;  difference  between  Old 
Testament  and  New,  (593  f . ;  nature  of 
the  Hebrew,  (594  f. ;  Masoretic  rules  for 
fixing,  0!I5  f.;  only  one  Hebrew,  b1t>  f.; 
early  punctuation  of,  (590;  interpreta- 
tion of,  related  to  vocalization,  (597  f.; 
value  of  the  Masoretic,  697  f.,  (JD&I,  II. 
614;  two  elements  of,  I.  (597  f  ■ ;  Talnmdic 
rules  for  iixing,  (598  f.  (note);  different 
readings  in,  699;  the  post-Exilian,  ikfJ 
f. ;  relation  of  LXX.  to  the  Hebrew, 
700  f.,  102  f.;  of  LXX.,  how  combined. 
702,  whether  an  intermediate  iM'tween 
Hebrew  and  LXX.,  703;  of  Samaritau 
Penrateu(!h,  703  f.;  pre-Exilian  He- 
brew, 704  f.;  earliest  form  of,  705  f.; 
sources  of  error  in  Old-Testament,  706 
f.;  tendency  changes  in,  7015  f.  (note); 
two  forms  of,  707  f. ;  nature  of  the  New- 
Testament,  708  f.;  sources  of  informa- 
tion concerning,  708  f.;  divisions  and 
punctuation  in  the  Greek,  710  f.;  ac- 
cent nation  of,  711;  sections  and  chap- 
ters in,  711  f.;  helps  to  interpretation 
of,  712  f.;  sources  and  character  of 
corruptions  in  the  Greek,  713  f.;  si'dbal 
amending  of,  715  f.;  alleged  falsitica- 
tions  of,  716;  opiiosition  to  criticism  of, 
716;  limits  of  variation,  717;  Iiala,  717 
f.,  II.  115  f.;  classes  of  MSS..  I.  718; 
recent  Idstory  of  the  criticism  uf,  II. 
234  f.;  origin  of  the  receiveil  text,  2*i. 

Theodore  of  Mopauestia,  his  high  rank 
as  exegete,  II.  121 ;  opposition  to  alh^ 
gory,  121  f.;  theory  of  types,  122  f.; 
opinions  condemned,  123. 

Theodoret  of  Cyros,  his  inferiority  to 
Theodore,  II.  12;5;  attitude  towanl 
allegory  and  legend,  123  f.;  grammati- 
cal sense  of,  124. 

Theophanies,  as  media  of  revelation,  II. 
42!);  ohangcs  of  form  in,  4^^. 

Theophilus,  regards  Scripture  infallible, 
II.  65;  his  view  of  inspiration,  7;'.,  78: 
applies  the  term  Scripture  to  the  New 
Testament,  84. 

ScoirvevaTOf  (theopneufltic),  I.  182  f.;  title 
belongs  to  ethical  trutli,  4<£2. 

Thirty-nine  Articles,  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture, II.  178  (note). 

Tholuck,  on  Chriiit  as  interpreter,  I.  28; 
stages  of  prophecy,  12:^;  question  in 
reply  to  Strauss,  342;  on  genuineness 
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of  Old-Testament  history,  397  1; 
meaning  of  word '  *  prophet/'  418 (note); 
rule  for  ^iredictions,  <kiO  f.;  asserts  that 
the  ancient  Church  admitted  imper- 
fections in  Scripture,  II.  *J0;  on  extent 
of  freer  theories,  210  (note);  freedom 
of  opinion,  255;  false  assumptions  of 
faith,  559;  need  of  biblical  science,  581 ; 
evidence  for  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
670. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  makes  distinctions  in 
contents  of  faith,  I.  2^4;  and  in  works 
of  creation,  2G1 ;  liis  doctrine  of  mira- 
cles, 2^M  (uote),  3oO  (note);  view  of  the 
author  of  Scripture,  II.  140  f.;  refined 
dialectics  of,  143. 

Thomassen,  materialistic  view  of  the 
universe,  I.  23i)  (note). 

Tiberias,  school  of,  work  on  text,  I. 
6»5f. 

Tiglath-pileser,  Hebrew  names  on  the 
monuments  of,  I.  3D5  f.;  fulfils  Amos' 
prediction,  421. 

Tischendort  remnants  of  the  Old  Latin 
text  by,  II.  115. 

Tobit,  its  view  of  the  Torah,  II.  22;  con- 
sidered prophetic  by  Ambrose,  134. 

Tolluer,  «f.  G.,  distinguishes  the  Bible 
from  the  Word  of  God,  II.  222;  finds 
four  degrees  of  inspiration,  225,  22Hi. 

TuhU'Va-Bohu,  meaumg  of,  I.  237  f.,  2(X); 
does  not  represent  the  scientific  con- 
ception of  the  original  condition,  2(£2; 
attributed  by  some  to  angelic  ageuciv  s, 
2lj6  f . ;  Pye  Smith's  view  uf,  2(37 ;  has  its 
counterpart  in  heathen  mythologies, 
270  f. 

Toland,  view  of  the  Gospels  and  reason, 
11.  201  f. 

Tongues,  speaking  with,  1. 187  f. 

Torati,  distiuction  of  Jeliovistic  and 
Elohistic  not  recognized  in  the  Bible, 
I.  4t,  512;  its  temporary  character 
taught  by  Christ,  42;  contains  ele- 
ments '*  from  the  Fathers,"  43;  attitude 
of  Christ  toward  ceremonial  parts,  46 
f . ;  two  sets  of  elements  in,  48,  463  f . ; 
nature  of  its  prophetic  contents,  50  f., 
415  f.;  claims  to  contain  divine  reve- 
lations, 89  f .,  457  f . ;  its  ])raises  by  later 
writers  of  Old  Testament,  iX)  f.,  108  f.; 
provision  for  its  being  reaa,  99, 109;  as 

gven  in  Deuteronomy,  104  f.,  512, 527; 
Id-Testament  idea  of  it  concrete, 
106  f.;  few  references  to,  in  early  his- 
torical and  prophetic  books,  108;  un- 
derlies the  writings  of  the  Hokhmah, 
148;  contrasted  with  perfect  law  of  the 
gosiiel,  157,  475  f.;  regarded  as  imper- 
fect by  Paul,  163  f.;  how  regarded  by 
John,  167  f.:  its  cI&Hsiflcations  of  ani- 
mals unscientific,  251;  attitude  of 
prophets  toward,  4:^4  f.;  etliico-rell- 
^ous  contents  of,  473  f.,  476  f.,  485; 
intent  and  success  of,  477  f.;  not  as- 
cetic, 485;  wlietber  written  by  Moses, 
504, 511 ,  527,  &')3,  r>10:  essential  unity  of, 
512  f.;  Josiah's  discovery  of,  529 (note); 
how  and  when  co<lified,  529  f.,  644; 
and  canonized,  644  f.;  valid  and  in- 
valid claims  for.  72IJ  f..  728  f.,  730  f.; 
reverence  of  the  Apocrypha  for,  II. 


20  1,  27  t:  Baruch  on,  21;  Talmudic 
view  of,  30  f.,  33  f.;  sanctity  of  the 
MSS.  of,  30  f . ;  Philo's  view  of ,  38  f  ; 
attitude  of  Church  Fathers  toward, 
60  f.,  63  f.,  70;  esiiecially  of  Origen.  68; 
view  of,  in  Clementine  Homilies,  68  f.; 
and  the  Gnostic  writings,  97  f.;  later 
views  of,  108  f . ;  Reformation  view  of, 
160  f.;  a  necessary  factor  in  divine 
revelation,  327  f. ;  varieties  of  revela- 
tion in,  411. 

Tradition,  value  of,  I.  346;  nature  of,  in 
Gen.  iii.-xii.,  347  f.,358  f.;  in  the  life  of 
the  patriarchs,  361  f . ;  ofiice  of,  in  Sa^ 
cred  Scripture,  386  f . ;  right  of  criticism 
to  question,  4i)2  f.;  dominant  in  the 
Church,  674  f.;  the  two  doctrines  of, 
II.  174  f.;  early  views  of,  550  f.;  view 
of  Syncretism  concerning,  550. 

Tree  of  life,  I.  350  f. 

Tregelles,  on  text  of  Mnratorian  Frag- 
ment, I.  670  (note);  stichometry  of 
Euthalius,  711. 

Trent,  Council  of,  its  views  of  the  Word 
of  God,  II.  173  f . ;  bans  laid  on  inter- 
pretation, 174  (notes). 

Trichotomy,  nature  of  the  biblical,  II. 
380  f. 

Tuch,  discredits  the  story  of  Joscx)h,  I. 
31X). 

Tubingen  School,  influence  of,  1.496,11. 
244;  on  authorship  of  Apocaly])se,  I. 
560;  and  formation  of  the  Canon,  665  f., 
683. 

Twesten,  limits  inspiration,  II.  221;  on 
the  reception  of  symbols,  528;  nature 
of  the  Lutheran.  (JOl  f. 

Tyudale,  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  II. 
626. 

U. 

Ulrici,  on  psychology  of  revelation,  II. 
387;  dreams.  435 

"  Unseen  Univeise,"  on  the  order  of  na- 
ture, I  2i)5. 

Urim  and  Thummim,  I.  120  f.,  II.  434; 
belong  to  tribe  of  Levi,  I.  543. 


V. 

Valentinians,  use  of  Fourth  Gospel  by, 
I.  557  f. 

Valentinus,  whether  acquainted  with 
John's  Gospel,  I.  558. 

Vater,  denied  Mosaic  authorship  of 
Pentateuch.  I.  502. 

Vatke.  conception  of  Israelitish  historv, 
I.  370;  on  authorship  of  Pentatcucli. 
502 ;  and  tabernacle,  541  :  tendency 
changes  in  Hebrew  text,  7(X)  f. 

Venn,  logic  of  chance  applied  to  mira- 
cles. I.  288  (note). 

Viguie.  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
n.  574  (note). 

VincentiuH  Lerinensis.  his  principle  of 
interpretation,  II.  i:iO  f. 

Visions,  nature  of  the  prophetic,  I.  136 
f. :  excited  by  physical  circnnistanceH, 
140;  term  applietl  to  record  of  things 
seen,  143;  as  media  of  revelation,  II. 
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429  f..  437,  438  f..  440  f.;  modus  operandi 
of,  439;  of  Stephen  and  Peter,  439  f. 

Vitringa  Cauipegiiis,  hi.s  place  as  an  ex- 
ef^ete,  II.  195;  view  of  the  Pentateuch, 
^0. 

Voetiu»,  on  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
II.  20il. 

Von  Bohlen,  conception  of  Israel itinh 
history,  I.  370;  discredits  the  tratli- 
tions  of  Abraham,  389  (note)  ;  and 
Joseph,  3^K)f.;  on  authorship  of  Pen- 
tateuch, 502;  and  tabernacle,  Ml. 

Vulgate,  the  text  of,  II.  1U5;  influence 
of,  151,  612, 62(>;  terminology  from,  t>12. 


W. 

Waddington,  M.,  on  date  of  Polycarp's 

death,  I.  66:3. 
Wagner,  speaks  of  Moses  as  a  geologist, 

I.  267. 

Walafrid,  mystical  interpretation  of,  II. 

139  f. 
Walch,  F.,  accuses  Calvin  of  heresy, 

II.  163;  distinguishes  revelation  and 
inspiration,  222. 

'Wegscheider,  on  faith  in  miracles,  I. 
28«(note). 

Weigel,  his  view  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
II.  196. 

Weiss,  argues  that  God  will  enter  his- 
tory in  a  special  manner  in  Christ,  I. 
307;  and  tnat  the  evangelistic  tradi- 
tion is  full  of  miracles,  320  f.;  on  the 
witness  of  the  Epistles,  379;  inspira- 
tion of  Synoptists,  412;  origin  of  Sy- 
noptic Gospels,  549  (note) ;  nature  of 
human  spirit,  II.  381. 

Weisse,  on  faith  in  miracles,  I.  288,  2^; 
historical  character  of  Fourth  Gospel, 
570;  origin  of  ethnic  religions,  II.  307; 
constructive  power  of  religion,  315; 
difficulty  of  distinguisbins  true  reve- 
lation, 316;  distinction  of  biblical  rev- 
elation, 324;  the  kingdom  of  God,  330; 
the  significance  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
3.'^S;  necessity  that  revelation  be  his- 
torical. MO. 

Weizsacker,  on  relation  of  Justin  to 
John,  I.  557;  truthfulness  of  Fourth 
Gospel,  572;  Justin's  doctrine  of  inspi- 
ration, II.  71. 

Wellhausen,  complains  of  Riehm,  1. 494; 
idea  of  Pentateuch-criticism,  513,  II. 
240  f.  ;  on  sources  of  Hexateuch,  I. 
616  f . ;  theory  of  Priestev-codcx,  52(),  5;H 
f.;  conception  of  Old-Testament  reli- 
gion, 5M  f.;  on  praxis  and  codi6ca<- 
tion,  5:^7;  origin  of  Mazzoth,  5;%  f.; 
and  daily  sacrifice,  5:W  f.  ;  day  of 
atonement,  540  f.  ;  tal)ernacle,  541  ; 
priests,  54.*^  (note);  difficulty  of  history 
of  Canon,  612;  strata  in  Jewish  Can- 
on. (>48,  nature  of  Hebrew  MSS.,  (595; 
value  of  Masoretic  text,  697,  699  f.; 
text  of  LXX.,  701. 

West^'ott,  on  biblical  history,  I.  341 
f.  ;  denies  possibility  of  separating 
historical  and  doctrinal.  342  f.;  metiio<l 
in  dealing  with  discrepancies,  400,  409; 
conception  of  the  Canon,  6^,  641  f.; 


witness  of  Justin  to  Panl,  66S;  dis- 
tinction between  revelation  and  in- 
spiration, II.  456  f. 

Westcott  and  Uort,  estimate  of  value  of 
New-Testament  MSS.,  I.  709;  corrup- 
tions in  text,  716. 

Westminster  Confession,  its  view  of 
Scripture,  II.  178  (note). 

Wetstein,  on  the  rabbinical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  1. 172  f. 

Wihdischmann,  on  the  argument  of 
Paul  in  Gal.  iii.  15-17, 1. 173. 

Winer,  contrasts  Hebrew  with  other 
prophecy,  I.  115  f.;  on  the  number 
of  prophets,  119  (note);  home  of  the 
prophets,  1>^;  location  of  Eden,  350; 
Greek  of  the  New  Tesbuneut,  612 
(note). 

Wisdom,  Old-Testament  conception  of, 

I.  148. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon,  view  of  the  Toiah 
taken  by,  II.  22;  use  of,  by  TertuIIian, 

88. 

Witsius,  his  tokens  of  the  true  prophet, 

II.  185. 

Wittichen,  on  historical  character  of 
Fourth  Gosx)el,  I.  565  f.  (note),  572. 

Wolf,  F.  A.,  on  infallible  history,  I. 
344. 

Wolff,  C,  effect  of  the  philosophy  of, 
uiK>u  the  dogma  of  Scripture,  II.  230, 
641. 

Word  of  God,  term  applied  to  oral  gos- 
pel, I.  196,  II.  503  f.;  claims  for  itself 
reasonable,  I.  219;  concent  of,  medi- 
ates between  nature  and  the  su|)er- 
natural,  244,  260;  conies  in  concrete 
human  words,  478,  719;  falsely  identi- 
fied with  the  Bible,  681,  II.  isri  f.,  175 
f.,  182  f.,  219,  224,  286,  MH  f.,  498  f..  500 
f  ,  511,  571, 595;  contained  in  the  Bible, 
I.  741  f.,  747  f.,  II.  153  f.,  275  f.,  296, 
341  f  ,  4<H,  507,  510,  513  f.,  535  f .,  5<»  f., 
571,  651  f.;  Reformation  idea  of,  KVi  f  , 
276  f.,  505  f.;  |x>st-Keformatiou  dogma 
of,  175  f.,  177  f.,  219,  286,  497  f.,  501  f.; 
distinguished  from  the  Bible,  220,  2±!, 
275-284,  341  f.,  348  f.,  496,  497  f.,  502  f., 
505;  predicates  of,  275  f.,  281,  .'^OO  f., 
IMtS  f.,  361  f.,  49i.  496,  500;  means  of 
defining,  278  f.,  286  f.,  390.  502  f.,  506, 
50i)  f.,  576;  self-distinguishing  nature 
of,  279  f.,  506  f.,  509  f.;  relations  of.  to 
the  Spirit  of  God,  ;»0  f.,  355.  3(i2  f., 
561  f.,  645  f.;  and  to  the  nature  of  man, 
375  f.,  390  f.,  568  f.;  combines  all  other 
media  of  revelation,  446  f.;  laws  of 
formation  of,  451 ;  discussion  concern- 
ing nature  of,  497  f.;  difficulties  of 
defining  its  extent,  498  f.,  500  f.,  5:»; 
history  of  meaning  of  the  phrase.  503 
f . ;  change  in  limits  of,  508  f . ;  relations 
of,  to  the  Church,  518  f.,  520  f.,  526  f., 
537,  539,  545;  is  the  continuance  of 
Christ's  prophetic  office,  519;  evidence 
for,  561  f .,  Sffl  f .,  569  f . ;  the  sole  means 
of  grace,  648  f.,  651;  biblical  doctrine 
of,  650  f . 

Word  of  Jehovah,  term  applied  to  pn>- 
phetic  writing,  I.  142;  related  to  oral 
gospel,  196;  creative  agency  of,  390; 
as  a  spoken  voice,  II.  4J0. 
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Wuttke,  his  theory  of  coDScienct 
bal«il,  II.  407  (iiole). 
:lilTe,  his  priDciiiles  ot 


Wyi:lif 

ttOD, 


DV,  tDeaning  of,  In  Gen.  1.,  1. 26T  f. 


.__  /,  I.409f. 

Zarnucli.  on  tijo  authority  ol  Scrlptur 
II.  KUt;  luquitiltdit  of  the  Interpreter, 
MI. 

ZecbHriab,  Its  Mensianic  charater,  I.  SR; 
"  tlie  Hmitten  sheplieril  "  o{,  OH  t.;  mln. 
takenly  quoted  by  Matthew,  «B;  con- 
ception of  Mentiianlc  salvation,  43T  t., 
440;  Ntyle  of,  607;  anlty  of, questioned, 
lt.243f. 

Zeller,  ponttion  towanl  mlrarleH,  I.  201 
f.  (note),  319  t.j  inconaisieiit  in  argu- 
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LANGE'S  COMMENTARY. 
A  OritiMl,  DoetrinU.  wd  Homlla 
OonmentarT  on  tlie  Old  anil  , 
Testainenu,  S|)eciall.v  ilesiRneil 
ftilaptad  for  tlie  118«  of  inlniBten 
sriicfenM.  B;  ProfeSHor  JOUN  Pi 
La.iok,  D.D.,  In  connection  wii 
numlier  of  eminent  European  dlv: 
Translated,  enlarfted.  "nn  tevisetl 
tier  the  senerai  edkorahlp  of  Pi- 
ScHAFp,  D.D.,  aiwiated  h;  les<1iU; 
Tines  of  tlie  various  evangelical 


The  following  are  aome  of  the  • 
merits  of  tl4s  Commentary  :  — 

1.  It  It  oniifiot  and  Hund,  wlihoDt 
Mcurtin   or  ^lomlnuloDil.      It   fairly 


In  bwullful  order  Ihe  A 


Biid  clhkiMnfsreiie 
3.  it  l«  L>ie   prod 


THE    ILLUSTRATED    POPULA 

COMMENTARY 

Ob  the  Raw  iMtamast.   Prolnselvl 

'    trated  with  cuu  of  Bible  lands 

Bible  scenes,  made  from  recent  pi 

g^phs,  and  prepared  under  the  si 

vIsioD  of  William  M.  Tkuhson,  1 

autlior  of  "  L«nd  and  the  Book,' 

with  maps  prepared  under  the  si 

vUion  ol  ProfesBor  Ak.vold  Guv. 

I.  Katthnr,  Hkrk,  and  luICA 

II,  John  — Adli  of  the  ApcwUW 

in.  Bomau  to  Philamon. 

IT.  Habrawi  to  BavsUtlaii. 

iV<«  prr  m/im*  In  half  eal/.  MM;  , 

This  CommeDtar;  aims  to  presei 
an  HvanBelicttl  catholic  npirit,  and  In 
niar  form,  the  hest  resnlU  of  the  1 
BilillrHlHcholanhip  tortile  Instnii-ti 
the  EnRli^li  reader  of  the  Word  ol 

It  embraces  the  authoriied  vet 
marfllnal  emenJatlona,  brlel  Intn 
tlons  and  explanatory  notes  on  all 
cult  paaxaaea,  toKether  with  mapn 
Illustrations  of  Bible  lands  and  ! 
scenes  derived  from  photographs,  an 
totacilitaletheonderstanilingof  the 

For  fnnher  (nformatlon  about  tlitu 
CHARLES  8CR1B 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS'  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  HISTORY. 

According  to  the  Bible  and  the  TraditioiiH  of 
Oriental  Peoples.  From  the  Creation  of  Man 
to  the  Deluge.  By  Francois  Lenorxant, 
Professor  of  Archteology  at  the  National 
Library  of  France,  etc.  (Translated  from 
the  second  French  edition.)  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Francis  Brown,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor in  Biblical  Philology,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  1  volume.  12mo,  750  pp. 
$2..J0. 

*'  While  not  claiming  for  the  author  the  sot- 
ting  forth  of  the  absolute  truth,  nor  the  draw- 
ing from  what  he  has  set  forth  the  soundest 
concluHlons,  we  can  assure  our  readers  of  a 
dlmiui:»hlng  fear  of  learned  unbelief  after  the 
perusal  of  ihla  work."  —  The  New  Englander. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 

With  Principal  Reference  to  Sceptical  Objec- 
tions.   By  Rev.  J.  H.  McIlvanv,  D.D.    1 
volume.    Crown  8vo.    $2.50. 
'*  Throughout  the  book  there  is  an  honesty 
of  statement  which  leaves  with  the  reader  the 
assurance  that  hid   pot<ition  Is    the  result   of 
mature  thought,  and  not  of  education  or  church 
prescription."—  The  Literary  World, 

OLD  TESTAMENT  REVISION. 

A  Handbook  for  English  Readers.  By  Alkx- 
ANDER  Roberts,  D.D.,  author  of  "Com- 

f>anion  to  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Eng- 
ish   New   Testament."    1   volume.    12mo. 

fl.OO. 

"  This  book  Is  a  good  one;  and  we  commend 
It  for  use  in  Blble-«ilasses,  as  well  as  for  private 
reading.  Even  those  who  read  the  Old-Testa- 
ment Hebrew  will  Dud  here  much  to  interest 
them."  —  Examiner, 

THE  RELIGIONS   OF  THE  ANCIENT 

WORLD. 

Including  Egypt,  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  Per- 
sia, India,  Pnceniciu,  Eiruria,  Greece,  Rome. 
By  Oborok  Rawlinson,  B.A.,  author  of 
"The  Origin  of  Nations,"  etc.  1  volume. 
12mo.    $1.00. 

"  The  historical  studies  which  have  elevated 
this  author's  work  to  the  highest  position  have 
made  him  familiar  with  those  beliefs  which 
once  directed  the  world's  thought;  and  he  has 
done  literature  no  better  ser^ce  than  in  this 
little  volume."  — ^«w  York  Christian  Advo- 
cate. 

EAST  OF  THE  JORDAN. 

A  Record  of  Travel  and  Observation  in  the 
Countries  of  Moab,  Gilead,  and  Banhan,  dur- 
ing the  years  187.V-1877.    (A  new  edition,  in 
prena.)    By  Selah  Merrill,  Archsologist 
of  the  American  Palestine  Exploration  Soci- 
ety.   With  illustrations  and  a  map.    1  vol- 
ume.   8vo.     Price  reduced  to  $2.50. 
"As  a  book  of  travels  it  takes  high  rank. 
Mr.  Merrill's  sketches  of  the  land,  the  scenery, 
and  the  people  of  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan, 
are  fresh,  vigorous,  and  full  of  life,  and  hi  this 
respect  the  book  Is  never  dull.    His  book  is 
beautifully  illustrated  throughout,  largely  from 
drawings  made  by  himself." —  The  Nation. 

FINAL  CAUSES. 

By  Paul  Janet,  Member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, Traiislated  from  the  second  French 
edition.  With  a  Preface  by  Robert  Flint, 
B.D.,  LL.D.  (New  EdlUon.)  1  volume. 
8vo.    $2.50. 


DR.  McCOSH'S  PHILOSOPHICAL 
SERIES. 

No.  1.    Criteria  of  Diverse  Kinds  of 
Truth.    As  opposed  to  AgnOfttidsm.    Be- 
ing a  Treatise  on  Applied  l^glc. 
No.  2.    Bnergry,  Efflcient,  and  Final 

Cause. 
No.  3.    Development:  What  it  can 

do,  and  what  it  cannot  do. 
By  James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Juich  1  vol- 
ume. 12mo,  pa|)er.  50  cents. 
These  volumes  are  the  beginning  of  a  series 
which  will  be  published  quarterly,  iu  small 
volumes  of  about  sixty  pages  each,  in  siout 
paper  covers,  at  fifty  cents  per  volume,  each 
embracing  an  exposition  complete  in  iueif  on 
one  theme. 

Dr.  McCosh,  introducing  the  series,  says, 
"For  the  past  thiity  years  I  have  U'en  taki  tg 
my  part  in  the  philosophic  discussions  of  the 
age.  I  have  a  few  things  yet  to  say  before  I 
willinglv  leave  the  arena.  These  have  long 
occupied  my  thoughts;  and  they  relate  to  thrill- 
ing topics  of  the  day,  on  which  many  aie  anx- 
ious to  have  a  light  thrown.  I^^rder  to  biirg 
my  views  before  the  thinking  fniblic.  1  start  a 
PhiloHOphic  Serien,  to  consist  of  small  volume 
.  .  .  which  can  be  read  In  a  few  hours,  iutpuded 
to  give  assurance  to  thinking  minds,  e^i>ecially 
young  men,  iu  this  age  of  unsettled  opinions.'^ 

ON  THE  DESERT. 

with  a  Brief   Review  of   Recent  Eventa   la 

Egypt.    By  Rev.  IIbnrt  M.  Field,  D.D.. 

author  of  "From  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  to 

the  Qolden  Horn,"  and  "  Egypt  to  Japan." 

1  volume.    Crown  8vo.    With  a  map.    ♦a.OO. 

••  The  reader  will  get  a  better  idea  of  the  real 

characteristic!  of  the  sSiuaitic  desert  aud  il«  in- 

habiunis  from  these  pages  than  from  any  other 

accessible  volume.    Those  who  have  been  over 

the  ground  will  bear  witness  to  the  author^* 

literal  accuracy.'*  ~  CArJ«<ion  Inteliigtncer. 

SCIENCE  AND  SENTIMENT. 

Essays  Chiefly  Phllosophleal.  By  Noah  For- 
TBR,  D.D.,  LL.D.  1vol.  Crown  ^vo.  $2.50. 
President  Porter's  high  attaiitments  as  a  met- 
aphysician, and  his  tine  liierarv  senne.  give  to 
the  occasional  productions  of  his  pen  a  more 
than  ephemeral  value.  These  essays  on  living 
themes  of  philosophy,  or  concerning  philosoph- 
ical leaders,  embrace  a  summary  of  ihe  teach- 
ings of  the  prevailing  schools  of  phiJocophy, 
and  a  criticism  of  their  pretensions. 

ENGLISH    STYLE    IN    PUBLIC    DIS- 
COURSE. 

With  Special  Relation  to  the  Usages  of  the 

Pulpit.    By  Austin  Phblps,  D.D.,  author 

of  "  The  Theory  of  Preaching,"  "  Men  aud 

Books,*'  etc.    1  volume.    12mo.    f  1.(X). 

"  Professor  Phelps  has  the  happy  facultjr  of 

writing  on  a  semi-technical  subject  wiih  the 

freedom  and  grace  which  oftenest  belongs  to 

works  of  the  Imagination;  aud  when  he  dis- 

courses  on  purity  of  English  style,  his  reader 

may  be   sure   that    the  words   in  which   1^ 

thoughts  are  clothed  will  be  distinguished  by 

that  fitness  of  form  and  chasieness  of  setting 

which   such  a  subject  demands."  —  Snudag- 

School   Times, 

A  CRITIQUE  OF  DESIGN-ARGUMENTS. 

A  Historical  Review  and  Free  Examination  of 
the  Methods  of  Reasoning  in  Natural  Tb?ol. 
oSfy-  By  L.  E.  Hicks,  Profemor  of  (Seologr 
in  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio.  \ 
volume.    Crown  8vo.    $2JM). 


These  books  are  for  sale  by  nil  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  recHpi  o/priee»  fry 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,   Publishers, 

743  AND  745  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


